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Problems and Possibilities 
In the Sampling Technique 


By Elmo Roper 


Mr. Roper, who directs the Fortune Survey and 
many other public opinion polls, here presents 
an extension of the remarks he made before 
the AASDJ convention in New York City De- 
cember 27, 1940. 


HE polls which have a habit of 

being right when election day 
rolls around are all based on the 
theory of scientific sampling. The 
sampling method itself, in use for a 
long time, is a reasonably accurate 
and satisfactory method of deter- 
mining the nature or value of the 
whole which is to be measured. It 
was found long ago that the judici- 
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ous sampling of a car of ore would 
determine within reasonable limits 
of error the value of the entire car 
load. Wheat and other grains have 
been sampled similarly for years. 
The mathematicians have worked 
out some interesting formulas re- 
garding the laws of chance and 
probability. Since peoples have 
probably been asking themselves 
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and others, from the first moment of 
recorded history, “What’s going to 
happen next?” it was inevitable that 
sooner or later there would be a 
scientific effort to find out from the 
force which causes things to happen, 
the peoples themselves, what they 
propose to do. 

Without going too far back into 
history, it is probably safe to say 
that advertising men, regardless of 
other sins they may have been 
guilty of, are to be credited with— 
unless you prefer to say blamed 
for—the early development of the 
technique which has been evolved 
for sampling public opinion. 

A question always asked by 
manufacturers of products, when- 
ever there are signs that the public 
is exercising its inalienable right to 
refuse to purchase, has been, “Why 
isn’t the public buying my goods?” 
Is it because of a general shift in 
use habits, such as that from horse 
and buggy to automobile—a type of 
shift that would carry with it a 
serious warning as to the future of 
the industry itself—or is the reason 
perhaps that the manufacturer’s 
goods are regarded by the public as 
inferior in some respects to those 
made by a competitor? 

It has been found by experiment 
that, if a manufacturer can deter- 
mine what constitutes a proper cross- 
section of the public and if he is 
shrewd enough to figure out what 
questions to ask the public, the 
people themselves are perfectly 
willing to tell why they are not buy- 
ing his goods in quantities to make 
him happy. 

It was inevitable that some im- 
patient soul would sooner or later 
want advance information on which 
candidate the people expect to vote 


for, which planks they would like 
to see in a platform, and what de- 
cision they would like to see made 
on important issues. Thus was the 
current public opinion poll born. 

The questions which present 

themselves for solution in connection 
with the development of a satisfac- 
tory technique for sampling public 
opinion are simple in nature, even 
though the solution of them hasn’t 
proved to be so simple. Those ques- 
tions are three: 

1. How can one be sure that he can 
select a sample of the population 
which will be truly representative 
of the entire population? 

2. How can one ask the kind of ques- 
tions which will let the public thor- 
oughly understand what is wanted 
so they can give answers that mean 
something? 

3. How can the actual field work best 
be done? 


ET us analyze the problem as 
regards the selection of the 
sample. Our purpose is to set up an 
America in microcosm. We want to 
have each constituent element of 
the population represented in its 
proper proportion in the sample. 
One of the first considerations has 
to do with geography. Each census 
area, each economic unit of the 
country, must be represented in its 
proper proportions. If 3 per cent of 
our total population lives in the 
mountain states, then 3 per cent of 
our sample must come from the 
mountain states. An effective illu- 
stration of the need for this control 
is the fact that we have found that 
questions dealing with Japan or the 
Japanese get a kind of answer on 
the West Coast different from that 
given elsewhere in the country. If 
the West Coast, therefore, be dis- 
proportionately represented, our re- 
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sults would be inaccurate as a re- 
flection of the feelings of the na- 
tion as a whole. 

The second important considera- 
tion in the selection of the sample 
is the size of place. If 10.3 per cent 
of our people live in cities of from 
25,000 to 100,000, then we must 
take 10.3 per cent of our sample 
from cities of that size. An illustra- 
tion of the importance of this size- 
of-place breakdown can be found in 
the answers to all questions having 
to do with agriculture, or the agri- 


cultural problem, and the difference 


with which the citizens of the large 
cities view the solution of these 
problems as opposed to the way the 
farmers themselves or the small- 
town residents view them. 

The third important control is 
sex. We need both men and women 
represented in their proper propor- 
tions in the sample because on cer- 
tain subjects they think quite differ- 
ently. For one thing, many women 
feel that certain subjects are peculi- 
arly “men’s subjects” and, therefore, 
prefer not to express opinions but 
insist that their answers be recorded 
in the “don’t know” column. Fur- 
thermore, we have found that on 
many issues women are less likely 
to go for the extreme viewpoint than 
are men, and are more content to 
select a moderate statement as be- 
ing closest to their own viewpoint. 

The fourth important control is 
the age of the men and women con- 
stituting our sample. Which age 
breakdowns will show the most 
significant results is dependent 
somewhat on the nature of the sub- 
ject under exploration, but for many 
subjects we have found that the age 
forty seems to be a good dividing 
line. Men and women over forty are 


more conservative, less likely to 
look with favor on a new idea or an 
innovation, and usually either more 
reconciled to their fate in life or 
more likely to express irritation at 
life. by railing at the sexual or drink- 
ing habits of the young than by 
railing at any real or fancied in- 
equalities in our economic system. 

The fifth important control is 
that of occupation. If lawyers con- 
stitute less than 1 per cent of the 
total population of the country, we 
must be careful that lawyers do not 
run to 10 per cent in our sample 
just because they are easy to inter- 
view and often (but not always) 
have interesting ideas. 

The sixth and by all odds the 
most important single control is 
that of economic levels. Students of 
the sampling technique have given 
much attention to the problem of 
properly appraising the economic 
level of respondents. This control is 
much the hardest one to classify, 
but it is recognized as an extremely 
important factor in the determina- 
tion of response to matters of poli- 
tics or economics, just as sex and 
age are often determining factors 
in thought and vote on many other 
questions. 

This problem of proper classifica- 
tion is more difficult than merely 
determining the dollar income of 
the respondent, which in itself is 
not easy. For example, the owner of 
a small clothing store in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, who has an income 
of $5,000 a year, is married and has 
no children, finds himself thrown 
with the prosperous people of the 
town. He is a member of the golf 
club and the Rotary Club; he drives 
the kind of a car he wants; his wife 
has a maid; he takes vacations; and 
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in general he finds himself, econom- 
ically, close to the top of the ladder 
in Battle Creek. Since he associates 
with other prosperous citizens, he is 
inclined to consider his fate closely 
related to that of the prosperous 
elsewhere. In fact he is very likely 
to think, act and vote on questions 
of a political-economic nature just 
as do others, who consider them- 
selves in the “A” or “prosperous” 
group all over the country. 

If, however, that $5,000 is the 
yearly income of a department head 
in a manufacturing concern who 
lives in New York City and has two 
sons of school age, you will discover 
that he does not consider himself 
as belonging to the same economic 
level as the Battle Creek store 
owner; and he does not think or 
vote as that man does on many 
important subjects. And so, even 
though these two individuals have 
the same dollar income, the New 
York department head is a member 
of the upper middle class income 
group, and the store owner a mem- 
ber of the prosperous group. 

The futility of setting up fixed 
dollar boundary lines for determin- 
ing economic levels has long been 
recognized. Therefore, the problem 
has to be met by various devices, 
simple and some very complex. I 
remember an interviewer’s instruc- 
tion sheet which indicated that the 
formula for distinguishing between 
the “A’s” and the “B’s” was whether 
or not a maid answered the door. 
This, of course, taken by itself, is an 
erroneous criterion since we know 
that in the South, where colored 
help can be obtained for low wages, 
many families of the lower middle 
class have poorly-paid servants, 
that in Middle Western small towns 


maids are not common even among 
the prosperous and that many “B’s” 
everywhere have maids. 

Therefore, we have been follow- 
ing, for more than six years, an 
economic level designation aimed to 
take account not only of geograph- 
ical variations in average income but 
also size-of-place variations in aver- 
age income. This is, as was inti- 
mated before, the hardest single 
factor for the interviewer to deter- 
mine correctly and it is admittedly 
not one that can be carried out 
faithfully by an inexperienced or 
poorly-trained group of interviewers. 
For that reason during the last 
three years we have been taking our 
interviewers out of their home com- 
munities and giving them from two 
to eight week’s training at the hands 
of some one from our New York 
office. This extra schooling, in ad- 
dition to their training at home, 
was instigated for the purpose of 
affording our interviewers further 
experience in arriving at uniform 
ratings. 


UR divisions might be char- 
acterized as a “scale of living” 
classification representing a sliding 
scale from those who can afford 
luxurious yachts down to those who 
are in abject poverty—even below 
the “relief” level. Our classification 
is indeed subject to error, but we 
feel that, given intelligent and well- 
trained interviewers, there result 
fewer errors than in any other 
method with which we are familiar. 
Our economic levels are divide 
into four classifications when only 
whites are considered. At the top 
are the “A’s,” the “prosperous” 
group. They represent 7 per cent of 
the public, according to our scale. 
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They are the people who take the 
necessities and comforts of life for 
granted, and can afford all the 
luxuries common to their commun- 
ity. Of course, in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, this does not mean either 
a penthouse or a yacht. An unmar- 
ried lawyer with no dependents, liv- 
ing on an income of $7,500 a year in 
New York City, would get in just 
at the bottom of this classification. 
If several years ago this same lawyer 
was only earning $2,500, but was 
living at home with well-to-do 
parents, he would still be classified 
as an “A” despite his comparatively 
low earnings. Certain Minnesota 
farmers, with families, and fairly 
steady cash income of $2,500 a year, 
also fall in the “A” economic level. 
(For certain special studies—not the 
Fortune Survey—we set up an “AA” 
classification which divides the 
“A’s” and further stratifies this 
group.) 

The important point to keep con- 
stantly in mind is that ours is a 
sliding scale. Our next group is called 
the “B” economic level or “upper 
middle class.” At the top of this 
group are those who take the neces- 
sities and comforts of life for 
granted (except in severe depres- 
sions) and who pick and choose 
among the luxuries. A member of 
this group in a small Middle West- 
ern city might elect to take long 
and rather expensive vacations, 
made possible by the fact that he 
had no great interest in belonging 
to the golf club. 

Our third group is called the “C” 
economic level or “lower middle in- 
come class,” at the top of which are 
those who take the necessities and 
comforts of life for granted, so long 
as their fairly secure jobs last, and 


who reach up and save up for some 
of the simpler luxuries. These people 
represent the backbone of America 
numerically—and often, I think, in 
more ways than numerically. They 
constitute 45 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

At the top of our fourth group, 
“D” or “poor people,” are those who 
have the necessities of life and a few 
of the comforts as long as their not- 
too-secure jobs last, but who have 
to strive and save up for any major 
necessity expenditures such as new 
clothes for the children when school 
opens. This economic group runs 
all the way down to include those 
not even fortunate enough to be on 
relief, and constitutes 23 per cent 
of the population. 

We sometimes have a fifth group, 
“N,” composed of Negroes, depend- 
ing on the nature of the study being 
conducted. In the Fortune Survey 
we use this classification regularly. 
On questions on which we are trying 
to estimate voting strength, how- 
ever, Southern Negroes are disre- 
garded. This separate Negro classi- 
fication as used in the Fortune Sur- 
vey represents 9.6 per cent of our 
sample, and the other four groups 
are refigured accordingly. 

This fairly arbitrary definition of 
income levels has proved rather 
satisfactory over a six-year period, 
and others have recently adopted 
it with some success. That such 
errors as are made tend to cancel 
out fairly well has been demon- 
strated by our checking data such as 
electric meters, owned and rented 
homes, telephones, automobiles and 
so on. 

There is some correlation, of 
course, between income levels and 
intelligence levels, but it is by no 
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means as fixed or certain as some 
might believe. Some time ago we 
sent out to certain of our inter- 
viewers a questionnaire on that sub- 
ject and “C” men were ranked 
higher in intelligence than “A” 
women by more than a majority 
of the interviewers. 

With these six controls as the 
yardstick by which we determine 
our sample, we find we are able then 
to check on the accuracy of the 
sample by several devices. If the 
men and women in our sample do 
not report that they own their 
homes in approximately the same 
ratio as the United States census 
figures show Americans generally to 
own their homes, or if they don’t 
have the right percentage of tele- 
phones or electricity meters, or if 
the percentage of 1936 Ford cars is 
high or low as compared to national 
registration figures, we know that 
our sample is open to the charge of 
being unrepresentative to that ex- 
tent. If, however, with a fair knowl- 
edge of economic and geographical 
variations we have carefully con- 
sidered all of the yardsticks I have 
mentioned and if we then find, fol- 
lowing the field work, that the sam- 
ple measures up to par on these 
various items of checking data, I 
think we are warranted in feeling 
sure that we have in fact selected 
for interviewing an America in 
microcosm. 


OW let us turn to the second 

important problem—what 
questions shall we ask and how 
shall they be phrased so that their 
meaning is perfectly clear and so 
that in no way is the person of 
weak convictions induced to an- 
swer in such a way as to brand him 


as being “on the right side.” The 
first problem obviously is to agree 
on what broad topics one wants to 
explore; the second is to determine 
what questions should be asked, in 
what order they should be asked 
and how they should be worded. I 
understand there are some who take 
the position that all one needs in or- 
der to properly word a question is a 
thoroughly-trained “psychological 
viewpoint.” Not having that thor- 
oughly-trained psychological view- 
point, I have found it impossible to 
properly frame a questionnaire at 
the desk. One must, of course, make 
a start by writing a question which 
seems to convey a meaning simply 
and clearly and in such terms as to 
avoid, insofar as possible, “leading” 
words or phrases, but in the final 
analysis the actual questionnaire is 
written in the field by a group of 
intelligent and skilled pre-testers 
who not only understand thoroughly 
the meaning back of the question- 
naire as a whole, but have a certain 
acquired skill in finding words which 
convey the same impression to an 
“A” economic level doctor as they 
do to a “D” economic level house- 
wife of foreign extraction. Most 
questionnaires we work on require 
the pre-testing services of three or 
four of these skilled people for three 
or four days. One questionnaire we 
had this summer was re-written in 
its entirety fifteen times, and one 
question in this questionnaire was 
written twenty times before we felt 
it was ready to be printed and sent 
to the field. 

I don’t think we need labor the 
importance of finding the right 
words and phrases. Two illustrations 
ought to suffice. We have found that 
if you ask the question, “Should the 
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United States do everything in its 
power to promote world peace?” 
you will get what is for all practical 
purposes a unanimous “yes.” If you 
change the wording to read, “Should 
the United States get involved in a 
plan to promote world peace?” you 
sharply reduce the number of “yes” 
answers. “Involved” is apparently 
a bad word and we should not be- 
come involved in anything, even 
virtue. 

Let us assume that we are now 
satisfied that we know where to 
find and have set up a sample truly 
representative of the country as a 
whole and that we have found words 
and phrases which clearly and with- 
out bias convey our meaning. We 
are still confronted with the enorm- 
ous job of getting the actual field 
work done. I regret to say that this 
phase of the work has not had the 
consideration I feel it is entitled to. 
It is of importance at least equal 
to that of the other two phases. No 
matter how skillfully drawn the 
questionnaire is, it can fall down 
if it is sent to fifty deserving college 
juniors who have no feeling of the 
great importance of their part of 
the work and who have not been 
thoroughly trained. Our own inter- 
viewers are personally selected in 
their home towns by the personal 
interview method, either by myself 
or by a responsible member of our 
organization. The interviewer is 
then trained in his home community, 
and three years ago we adopted the 
policy of bringing in eight to a 
dozen of these interviewers on any 
commercial job which we happened 
to be doing within five hundred 
miles of their homes, thus giving 
them the further opportunity to be 
trained for several weeks in the 


field directly under us. We are often 
asked what kind of persons make 
the best interviewers, and we find 
it very difficult to “type” them. 
They must all be honest; they must 
all have personalities sufficiently at- 
tractive to let them “sell” respond- 
ents on giving an interview; they 
must realize the importance of let- 
ting no inflections creep into their 
voices which might influence an- 
swers; and, of course, they must be 
possessed of a good strong pair of 
legs! We are materially aided, how- 
ever, in our efforts to secure com- 
petent workers by the fact that the 
work itself is extremely interesting 
and appeals to intellectually curious 
and intellectually honest people. 

The sampling of public opinion 
cannot be said to have arrived at 
the point where it is an exact sci- 
ence and where all the “bugs” have 
been ironed out. We have gone a 
long way in the last six years. Work 
we did in 1935 now looks pretty bad 
to us, and it is almost fatal to our 
ego to take time out to study a re- 
port we did several years ago and 
which we then took great pride in. 
Progress is being made at such a 
rapid rate that I have no doubt that 
the studies we are now making will 
seem similarly inadequate five years 
hence. 

Many problems remain to be 
solved, but two stand out promi- 
nently. We have learned a great deal 
about how to measure opinion 
quantitatively but we still have 
much to learn about how to make 
qualitative appraisals. That con- 
siderable more attention might be 
given profitably to this problem is 
indicated by the fact that our presi- 
dential forecast in 1936 was accurate 
to within about 1 per cent and we 
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at no time asked the respondents for 
whom they intended to vote. In 
1940 we were within five-tenths of 
1 per cent and again we did not use 
the direct question. Rather we tried 
to get a qualitative appraisal of the 
extent of feeling toward President 
Roosevelt and we offered the public 
a choice among four attitudes about 
him ranging from complete and un- 
equivocal approval to thorough and 
annihilating disapproval. This en- 
abled us to get a pretty accurate 
conception not only of which side 
the respondent was on but of how 
strongly he felt about it, and there- 
fore how likely he was to vote. 
The second big problem is the 
necessity for further study in an 
effort to locate or chart all of the 
“leading” words and phrases so we 
can avoid them. Public opinion polls 
today have been criticized for the 
use of words and phrases which are 
likely to influence answers. We 
have come in for our share of criti- 
cism. Some of the criticism is justi- 
fied, but I can’t refrain from feeling 
that I wish our critics would place 
the blame where it belongs, which is 
on our own inadequacy of knowledge 
of the subject, rather than to credit 
us with being diabolically clever and 
possibly dishonest manipulators. 


N conclusion I should like to say 

just a few words about what I 
regard as the social significance of 
this technique. Obviously I speak 
from a biased point of view, and I 
wish I had the time to develop 
fully my contention that public 
opinion surveys are one of the 
greatest contributions to democracy 
in the last fifty years. Honest legis- 
lators no longer need be in doubt as 
to what the people want. They no 


longer need fear the results of not 
succumbing to the pressure of a 
vocal minority group. By the same 
token there is no good excuse for 
them to become rubber stamps for 
majority opinion, which is illustrated 
by the fact that in the Fortune 
Survey for November, 1938, the 
public went on record as approving 
the idea of congressmen’s voting in 
accordance with their own judgment 
and consciousness rather than fol- 
lowing majority opinion blindly. 
The criticism that public opinion 
surveys usurp the functions of de- 
mocracy are in my opinion not only 
groundless, but, in fact, rather 
stupid, despite assertions to the con- 
trary by certain congressmen and 
newspaper columnists. 

Long ago business discovered that 
it could not expect success while 
dictating to the consumer the size, 
color, shape and price of the article 
it wished to sell. The public itself 
makes those decisions and a manu- 
facturer very likely goes out of 
business unless he can find some way 
of finding out what the public 
wants. I should like to see the prin- 
ciples of marketing research and 
public opinion research applied to 
government, but with no idea that 
they should displace the existing 
institutions. 

Let us take it for granted that 
our elected officials should give and 
would like to give their electorate, 
be it the electorate in a city, state 
or county, the kind of a government 
the electorate wants. Since it would 
be to the self-interest of the officials 
to do this, it doesn’t seem to be too 
unreasonable a supposition. Maybe 
we have been too greatly concerned 
with wailing over dishonest politi- 
cians and too little concerned with 


equipping our elected representa- 
tives with facts which show what 
we the people want. If this is true, 
then our problem is that of devis- 
ing a means of letting our officials 
learn just what the electorate does 
want. 

It is my contention that the ballot 
box cannot be depended on as the 
only source of information for the 
obvious reason that it does not give 
the electorate an opportunity to 
express an opinion on the various 
phases or parts of the candidate’s 
program. Neither can a candidate 
learn what the majority of his con- 
stituents wants by depending on 
his political associates back home for 
information. The Fortune Survey 
might prove an enlightening source 
for him, but since it is not the pro- 
vince of Fortune Magazine to spend 
all its time in finding out what the 
people want in the way of govern- 
ment and since the results could 
be of little specific help to such 
officials as city mayors, councilmen, 
managers and state governors, it is 
obvious that something more is 
needed. The referendum and recall 
seem at first glance to be steps in 
that direction, but any discussion of 
them is a whole subject in itself, 
and they represent an attempt at 
direct government—a thing differ- 
ent from what I am proposing. 

It doesn’t seem to me that there 
are any more obstacles in the path 
of setting up a branch of the gov- 
ernment which will determine, by 
proved methods of selective sam- 
pling, what the people are thinking 
and want than there were in estab- 
lishing any of the existing branches 
of the government. It is not my in- 
tention to propose that the sampling 
of public opinion become a govern- 
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ment monopoly if for no other rea- 
son than that I want to stay in the 
profession myself, and I prefer to 
operate as an independent. If such 
a branch were set up, it would of 
course have to be run by people 
with the same high principles and 
sense of detached objectivity which 
are supposed to characterize the 
Supreme Court. I see no reason to 
assume that one automatically loses 
his integrity and sense of objectivity 
when ‘he is appointed to high office. 
Such a bureau or department 
could act as a sounding board for 
the public and could provide elected 
officials with information regarding 
the public’s desires much more effi- 
ciently and fully than the ballot 
box. The public would then have an 
opportunity to inform its elected 
representative that he was elected 
because of the virtues of his Planks 
One through Six, and despite the 
vices of Plank Seven, and thus ad- 
monish him not to regard his elec- 
tion as a mandate for putting this 
undesirable Plank Seven into law. 
Those who prefer to receive their 
information from privately-owned 
sources would still have, I hope, the 
Gallup poll and the Fortune Survey. 
This is not an advocacy of a di- 
rect democracy. In conclusion I 
would like to say, however, that six 
years of sampling public opinion 
have given me a profound respect 
for the wisdom of the American peo- 
ple as a whole and with it a firm 
conviction that, if we can keep the 
power in the hands of the people 
and further develop techniques for 
making them vocal, we need never 
fear that this country will face the 
situations now being faced in most 
of the countries of Europe today. 
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Some Notes on the Relationship 
Between Radio and the Press 


By Paul F. Lazarsfeld 


Dr. Lazarsfeld, author of the recently-published 
“Radio and the Printed Page,” is director of the 
Office of Radio Research, Columbia University. 
His article is a summary of his talk before an 
AATJ roundtable December 29, 1940. 


AS radio brought about changes 

in the newspaper world? The 
problems involved in this much- 
discussed question are so complex 
that only some very rudimentary 
facts can be stated safely at this 
time. Furthermore, the history of 
radio is so short that future trends 
are scarcely discernible and can only 
be guessed. On the basis of a num- 
ber of studies, however — among 
them: Why people prefer to read or 
to listen; what kinds of persons can 
be considered more likely to be 
reached through one medium or the 
other; and how radio can be utilized 
to supplement and augment inter- 
est in reading —a few propositions 
can be made which can be backed 
by data. 

The greatest single change which 
radio has helped to bring about is 
the greatly-increased interest in news 
all over the country. Of course it is 
not possible entirely to disentangle 
the role which European events have 
played from the fact of easier ac- 
cess to news due to radio. But it is 
safe to say that without radio the 
steadily-increasing participation in 
current events would not have come 
about so quickly and so thoroughly. 

Thanks to this interest in news, 
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it is not likely that the reading of 
newspapers has decreased as a re- 
sult of radio’s coming on to the 
scene. In addition, there is fairly 
positive evidence that people who 
used to read newspapers are not 
reading less because they can now 
listen to the radio. The old news- 
paper reader uses radio as a supple- 
ment to his reading. As time goes 
on it is even likely that new news- 
paper readers are recruited through 
radio. For a number of psycholog- 
ical reasons, persons who hear a 
news item are often inclined to want 
to read it just because radio has 
brought it to their attention. This 
relationship, however, is probably a 
different one in different situations. 
In a crisis situation, follow-up read- 
ing is much more frequent than in 
times of a news lull, when radio 
news seems to indicate that not 
much can be expected from reading 
the newspaper. (In general it has 
been found that the same people 
listen to and read about conven- 
tions, public discussions and so on.) 

Whereas thus far the radio has 
been not detrimental but probably 
even beneficial to newspaper read- 
ing, it has cut very heavily into the 
advertising budgets of newspapers. 
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Between 1928 and 1939 expenditures 
for advertising in newspapers de- 
creased from 760 million dollars to 
525 million; expenditures for radio 
advertising increased from 20 mil- 
lion dollars to 170 million in the 
same period. These financial changes 
are really the ones which might 
bring about major effects in the 
structure of the newspaper trade. 
The actual measures which those 
who want to defend newspaper in- 
terests will have to take will be 
contingent on a careful estimate of 
a number of psychological and so- 
ciological factors. 

One of these factors is a change 
of function which the radio is likely 
to bring about. The newspaper can- 
not compete with the radio in speed; 
the “scoop” aspect of news will more 
and more be monopolized by radio. 
The newspaper will probably have 
to stress the “intelligence” aspect 
of news. As in earlier times, people 
will turn to the paper for details on 
and interpretation of news — news 
they will already have heard by 
radio. A similar distribution of func- 
tion might come about in the adver- 
tising field. There is no reason why 
the radio should not announce the 
existence of a product and then re- 
fer, “for further details,” to current 
advertisements in newspapers and 
magazines. Such a development 
would find strong popular backing 
from the side of the average radio 
listener who is annoyed by “too much 
advertising” on the air. 

Furthermore, it is likely that the 
most efficient use of an advertising 
budget does not lie in putting all 
available money into radio, but in 
creating a “clinching effect” by us- 
ing radio and print-media so that 
the consumer can find confirmed in 


one medium what he has been made 
aware of in the other. An advertis- 
ing Message in two media probably 
attains much more than a double 
effect from this mutual backing. Un- 
fortunately there are no studies yet 
available on this point, but general 
knowledge of the psychology of at- 
tention and memory would make 
such studies advisable. 

Until recently printed media have 
had a monopoly of communications, 
and therefore have not done much 
research work to back their claims. 
Radio, an upstart, has used re- 
search much more skillfully, and to 
its own advantage. It is research 
into the yet unexploited potentiali- 
ties of print rather than into po- 
litical activities of pressure groups 
that will help to keep a healthy bal- 
ance among the different media. 
One suggested avenue of investiga- 
tion which seems most hopeful arises 
from the fact that reading has cer- 
tain advantages over listening which 
will make it always desirable for 
the person who has acquired enough 
reading skill to read without diffi- 
culty. We can read at a time we 
choose, at a speed appropriate to the 
topic; we can skip one page in 
reading and dwell upon another. 
These are advantages which the 
less flexible radio program does not 
have. The future development of 
competition between radio and print 
will therefore depend partly upon 
the progress in the general reading 
skill level of the population. If the 
great extension of formal schooling 
which has come about during the 
last decades continues, it will help 
the newspapers to point to an ever- 
increasing market for their output. 
On the other hand, newspaper asso- 
ciations would do well, in their in- 
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stitutional promotion, to link the 
press with educational movements 
and organizations of all kinds. 

In efforts to tie the newspapers 
in with the general social and 
cultural trends of our times, both 
media—radio and_ print — have 
much left to do. Contrary to early 
expectation, radio has not become 
a channel of general information for 
the masses. People on lower educa- 
tional levels (and 50 per cent of the 
American population has not gone 
beyond grade school), who do not 
read because they have not acquired 
the necessary skill, do not listen to 
serious broadcasts. They obviously 
lack the conceptional skill to make 
use of serious information in what- 
ever form it appears. Here radio 
has not seen its task clearly and has 
not achieved as much as in the com- 
mercial field. A prevalent miscon- 
ception was that informative pro- 
grams on the air would be picked up 
by the masses of radio listeners. 
This has proved not to be the case. 
The printed media still have the 
chance of extending their cultural 
services and putting in a claim for 
public support, which they would 
not and should not get merely by 
deploring the technological progress 
which shifts employment and in- 
come from one group of the com- 
munity to another. 


EWS interests which radio 

arouses are somewhat different 
from corresponding interests in the 
pre-radio area. The new type of 
news consumer who cares for cur- 
rent events as the result of his ex- 
posure to radio news seems to know 
less, to have a more episodic and a 
less deep-rooted concern with cur- 
rent events than the person who 


was brought up on a newspaper diet. 
A similar phenomenon can be found 
in the field of music. There is no 
doubt that radio has greatly in- 
creased the number of those who 
listen to and care for serious music. 
But their attitude toward serious 
music is rather different from what 
we were accustomed to find in mid- 
dle-class homes where traditional 
musical education prevailed. Wheth- 
er one wants to call the radio-creat- 
ed music lover less expert and less 
systematic, or whether one wants to 
see in him a modern American type 
as good, in his way, as the older 
type who mainly took over the Eu- 
ropean musical tradition, is a mat- 
ter of general philosophy. In the 
news field it is of significance to be 
aware that radio has greatly in- 
creased the number of people who 
view public affairs somewhat as a 
spectator watches sports, and who 
might exhibit some of his charac- 
teristics in a crisis situation. 

The newspaper trade cuts itself 
off from one very important source 
of information by not handling its 
own circulation figures in an ade- 
quate way. Elaborate efforts have 
shown that the vast area of circula- 
tion figures available at this mo- 
ment is not used and is hardly us- 
able for studying the effect of radio. 
It would be advisable, and easy, to 
keep circulation records in a form 
in which they can be matched with 
the shifting scene of broadcasting. 
Newspaper circulation in times of 
crisis should be compared with cir- 
culation in times of relative quiet 
on the news front; comparisons be- 
tween urban and rural circulation, 
between morning and afternoon pa- 
pers, between areas covered by radio 
networks as compared with areas of 
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local broadcasting and many anoth- 
er analysis of this kind would help 
greatly to furnish a glimpse into the 
future. 

A final group of questions likely 
to become of prominence centers 
around the problem of joint owner- 
ship of stations and newspapers. At 
this moment about a third of Amer- 
ican stations are professedly owned 
by newspaper interests. What is the 
advertising policy resulting from 
joint ownership? How is news of so- 
cial importance, such as that of la- 
bor disputes and racial problems, 
handled under varying ownership 
structures of newspapers and radio 
stations? * 

The student of radio expects an- 
other problem to grow large in the 
not too distant future, although it 


1A fortunate example of the coopera- 
tion needed on all the points developed in 
this paper can be quoted in connection 
with this joint ownership question. Since 
ithe remarks summarized here were deliv- 
ered to an audience of teachers of jour- 
nalism, two of them —one in the South 
and one in the Middlewest — have started 
to study the local conditions according to 
a plan worked out jointly with Columbia 
University Office of Radio Research. A 
series of such ee a coordinated by 
a central agency should elp neagen A to 
develop a rational basis for future policy. 


is scarcely discussed at present. Due 
to its fleeting nature, radio needs an 
outlet through which its services can 
be announced in advance so that 
audiences can do more planning for 
their listening. As the novelty of 
radio wears off, and as it extends 
its function more and more from 
mere entertainment to general in- 
formational services, it will becorne 
more and more evident that people 
need to know in advance what to 
expect on the air. Improved sched- 
ule information and discussion of 
past and future programs will be- 
come as important as they now are 
in the motion picture field, for ex- 
ample. 

If the unsettled relationships be- 
tween radio and the press persist 
much longer, then radio will be 
forced to look for its own outlets 
in print, and the question of news- 
paper-owned stations will turn into 
the question of station-owned news- 
papers. It would not be surprising 
if the situation which developed be- 
tween the song publishers and the 
radio industry were to repeat itself 
in the relationship between radio 
and the printed page. 
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The Press and Public Opinion 
In Erie County, Ohio 


By Elmo C. Wilson 


Mr. Wilson, under whose supervision the studies 
here described were made, is an instructor in 
social studies in the University of Minnesota. 
He is at present on leave for work with Elmo 
Roper and Associates. 


NE of the principal purposes 

of the intensive analysis of 
the political habits of the voters of 
Erie County, Ohio, was to deter- 
mine the role of different media of 
communication in influencing peo- 
ple to shift their “probable vote” 
during a presidential campaign. 

The Erie County study was made 
by Elmo Roper, of the Office of 
Radio Research and Life and For- 
tune magazines. An original cross sec- 
tion of 2,800 in a county of 42,000 
population was interviewed and di- 
vided into four representative sam- 
ples matched in terms of a wide va- 
riety of characteristics. The first of 
these samples became the permanent 
“panel”; the others served as con- 
trol groups for periodic checks of the 
continuing representativeness of the 
permanent panel. 

The research was focused upon 
attitudinal changes among these 
panel members as revealed through 
answers to questions asked in iden- 
tical form at approximate monthly 
intervals starting six months be- 
fore the November, 1940, elections. 
That is, each member of the panel 
was interviewed six times prior to 
the elections. Interviewers were 


armed on each callback with a 
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record of the panel respondent’s 
previous answers. When a shift away 
from an earlier opinion occurred, 
the interviewers were trained to 
ferret out the reason for the change 
and to obtain as specific data as 
possible on the source of the in- 
formation which produced it. 

The one question which was asked 
in every one of the six question- 
naires before November 4 was: “As 
things look now, for which party’s 
[Presidential] candidate do you 
think you will probably vote?” The 
unique feature of the study was the 
fact that changes in the relative 
strengths of Mr. Willkie and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt were measured not 
by comparing percentage responses 
of different samples, but by com- 
paring one answer made by a mem- 
ber of a permanent sample with his 
other answers to the same question 
at different stages in the election 
campaign. 

Forty-five per cent of the more 
than 500 cooperating members of 
the Erie panel did change their 
minds at one time or another during 
the campaign period. Some idea of 
where they were getting the ideas 
and opinions which influenced those 
changes can be gained from Table 
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TABLE I 


Chief Source of Political Information of All Panel Members 


Percentages add to more than 100 because some respondents gave more 
than one answer. 


Source of May August October 
Information Interview Interview Interview 
Friends and relatives................05. 19.5% 21.1% 26.5% 
Public speakers (not radio)............... 23 0.4 05 


I, showing responses given in May, 
August and October to the ques- 
tion, “Where do you think you will 
get (or are getting) most of your 
information about the coming presi- 
dential election?” 

It is interesting to note that while 
the newspaper is consistently high 
as a source of political information, 
it decreases slightly in importance as 
the election gets nearer, despite the 
obvious fact that the volume of 
political news and editorial com- 
ment carried by the press is increas- 
ing. 

Radio, on the other hand, gains 
steadily and pushes the newspaper 
out of first place on the eve of the 
election in October. The magazine 
also suffers at the expense of radio. 

The only other source besides 
radio to gain significantly during 
the six months is “Friends and Re- 
latives.” The fact that these face- 
to-face conversational influences 
gained so importantly between May 
and October led to a further break- 
down of the panel members by 
“opinion leaders” and “followers.” 
These rather arbitrary divisions were 
made on the basis of answers to two 


questions in the October question- 
naire: “Have you tried to convince 
anyone of your political opinions 
recently?” and “Has anyone asked 
your advice about a political ques- 
tion recently?” 

In Table II “yes” to both ques- 
tions constitutes the first group 
labeled “Convincers and Advisers.” 
The second group, “Convincers,” 
is derived from those who answered 
“ves” to the first question and “no” 
to the second; “Advisers” answered 
“no-yes,” and the fourth group, 
“Neither,” are those who answered 
“no-no.” 

Among opinion leaders also, radio 
and the newspaper run neck and 
neck as the most important source 
of political information, with radio 
getting considerably more attention 
from the “Advisers” alone. The most 
interesting finding here, however, is 
that, while radio, newspapers and 
magazines all show a consistently 
descending pattern moving from the 
opinion leaders to the followers, 
“Friends and Relatives” as influ- 
encers move in precisely the oppo- 
site direction. The “Neither” or fol- 
lower group lean on the opinions of 
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TABLE II 
Chief Source of Political Information of Opinion Leaders, October, 1940 
(Erie County, Ohio) 


Percentages add to more than 100 because some respondents gave more 
than one answer. 


Convincers 
Source and Convincers Advisers Neither 
Advisers 

63.6% 59.6% 54.3% 413% 
63.6 54.8 42.8 37.5 
Friends or relatives...............+- 9.1 12.8 22.8 28.8 
None and don’t know............... 17 3.5 
Average number of sources mentioned (1.6) (1.8) (1.8) (1.2) 
ll 62 35 392 


their friends and relatives three 
times as heavily as do those who 
admit to both convincing and ad- 
vising others.’ 


N analyzing the influence of spe- 

cific newspapers upon the atti- 
tudes of Erie County voters it was 
natural that the dramatic switch- 
over of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
should come in for consideration. 
In mid-summer of 1940, after 100 
years as an independent Democratic 
newspaper which had never in that 
time supported a Republican for 
President, the Plain Dealer plumped 
for Wendell Willkie. The announce- 
ment of this break with tradition 
was splashed over the front page, 
and was followed during the cam- 
paign by daily editorials on page 
one and frequent appeals on the 
editorial page urging Mr. Willkie’s 
election. 

More than half, 1,633, of the 
original cross section of 2,800 Erie 


1The influence of opinion leaders in 
Erie County will be developed extensively 
in the forthcoming volume on all aspects 
of the study by the Office of Radio Re- 
search of Columbia University. 


voters named the Plain Dealer when 
asked what newspaper or newspa- 
pers they read. No other paper was 
named by more than 1,400 of those 
interviewed. There is no reason to 
suspect that Plain Dealer readers 
had decreased materially by Sep- 
tember, when the members of the 
panel were asked, “Which side do 
you feel that the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer is taking in the presidential 
election?” 

Yet 307, or 59 per cent of the 512 
panel members queried on this mat- 
ter in the September interview, did 
not know which candidate the pa- 
per was supporting. Eleven thought 
it was supporting Roosevelt, ten 
considered it non-partisan. 

In analyzing this question further 
the members of the panel were di- 
vided into groups on the basis of an 
“RERA” scale devised by Dr. Paul 
Lazarsfeld of the Office of Radio 
Research to weight Republican and 
Democratic tendencies. In general, 
Republicans among the Erie County 
respondents were found to be Pro- 
testants, on a fairly high economic 
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TABLE Ill 
Candidate Plain Dealer Believed to Be Supporting by RERA Groups, 


Non- Don’t Refused No 


RERA Roosevelt Willkie Partisan Know to Answer Answer 
+6 (Extreme Democrat).. ... 1.7% 16% .. 16.7% 
9.1 4.7 9.1 100.0 8.4 
9.1 82 300 180 .. 
45.5 19.6 40.0 30.0 33.2 
—6 (Extreme Republican) ... 4.7 26 
Total number cases..... « a 307 1 12 


level, living in the country rather 
than in urban settlements, and old. 
Democrats tended to be Catholic, 
on a relatively low economic level, 
urban dwellers, and young. The 
“RERA” scale was thus based on 
religion, economic level, residence 
and age. 

In Table III panel members with 
Democratic characteristics are on 
the plus side of 0, ranging from + 2 
to + 6 in terms of the number of the 
characteristics they exhibited. Those 
with predominantly Republican 
characteristics fall into the minus 
side of the scale, with — 6 repre- 
senting the extreme Republicans. 

Perhaps the most significant 
thing to come out of this break- 
down is that only 14.6 per cent of 
those who knew the Plain Dealer 
was supporting Willkie exhibited 


the characteristics marking them as 
probable Democratic voters, the re- 
mainder being either in the zero 
neutral ground (19.6 per cent) or 
on the minus side indicating Re- 
publican characteristics. 

Thus the most widely read paper 
in the county, after two months of 
editorializing in Mr. Willkie’s be- 
half, had still not informed 64 per 
cent of the panel voters of the pa- 
per’s stand in the election. And of 
the 171 who were aware that the 
Plain Dealer was urging the Re- 
publican candidate’s election, 65.8 
per cent were probably going to 
vote for Mr. Willkie in any event. 
The probable Democrats—the ones 
who would have to be converted to 
assure a Republican victory—did 
not, for the most part, know any- 
thing about this editorial change. 


Incomes of Journalism Graduates 


From lowa State College, 1922-1939 


By Kenneth R. Marvin 


Professor Marvin, of the staff of the Department 
of Technical Journalism, Iowa State College, 
here presents a recently-completed study that 
may serve as a pattern for similar studies for 
other schools and departments of journalism. 


OURNALISM alumni of Iowa 
State College were asked during 
the summer of 1940 to supply facts 
and figures about their incomes in 
each occupation in which they have 
been engaged since graduation. 
This information was sought in 
order to provide actual experience 
data with which to answer the re- 
peated queries of high school stu- 
dents and college freshmen regard- 
ing the income opportunities in 
journalism. The results may serve, 
to some extent as a_ vocational 
guide for students who have more 
considered interests than the mere 
romantic urge to write. 
Questionnaires were sent to 261 
alumni and returned by 173. Those 
returned by “homemakers” were 
eliminated in this study of incomes, 
although many of these indicated 
substantial returns from part-time 
journalistic endeavor. There re- 
mained for use in this study reports 
from 124 alumni. All of these had 
received degrees since 1922, the first 
year that degrees were granted in 
journalism at Iowa State College. 
The last salary bracket on the 
questionnaire was “$8,000 and over.” 
Eight alumni checked this bracket, 
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but only two of those eight indi- 
cated exact salaries. 

Whether returned questionnaires 
constitute a representative sample 
must be judged by the fact that 
66 per cent of them were returned, 
and by the fact that every class was 
represented by a number of returns 
that was in fairly close proportion 
to the number of graduates in that 
class. 

Further indication of the ade- 
quacy of the sample is shown in 
Table I. Graduates are grouped 
herein according to income range, 
and by year of graduation in three- 
year brackets. Only one request was 
sent out for salary information, yet 
Table I shows that numerous low 
salaries were reported by alumni 
who had been out a number of 
years. Sixty-one, or practically half 
of reports returned, came from 
graduates whose incomes in 1939 
were less than $2,500. 

Average 1939 income for all grad- 
uates was $3,246. 

In Table II incomes for 1939 are 
averaged and grouped again in 3- 
year brackets according to year of 
graduation. According to this table, 
the large increases in incomes arrive 
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Taste I 
INCOME BY YEARS OF GRADUATION 


Year GRADUATED 


°25-’27 °28-’30 °34-’86 Totals 


$1250-$1499 
$1500-$1999 
$2000-$2499 
$2500-$2999 


$3000-$3499 2 
$3500-$3999 1 3 
$4000-$4499 1 
$4500-$4999 

$5000-$5999 1 
$6000-$6999 5 
$7000-$7999 

$8000 and more 5 2 

Total 


1 12 13 

1 3 12 18 
6 8 9 30 
2 3 4 14 
4 3 16 
1 2 10 
2 1 5 
1 1 3 
2 

5 

1 2 
124 


after the graduate has been out 
twelve years or more. 


IT 
AVERAGE INCOMES IN 1939 
29-24, $9,893 
"25-27 13 5,485 
28-30 Q7 2,981 
’31-’33 18 3,167 
34-36 22 2,427 
37-39 37 1,790 


Some comparisons by occupation 
are shown in Table III. The group- 
ings in these occupations are some- 
what arbitrary. For example, it was 
difficult in some cases to determine 
whether an individual should be 
classed under advertising or pub- 
licity or radio. The classification in 
which the individual spent the 
major part of his time served as the 
guide. 

For 


this occupational study 


(Table III) questionnaires which 
failed to show beginning salaries 
were eliminated because it seemed 
desirable to compare average begin- 
ning salaries in the various occupa- 
tions. This accounts for the fact 
that the number of cases reported 
totals 91, and so disagrees with the 
124 totals in preceding tables. All 
women were grouped under one 
heading regardless of occupation, 
since there were not enough in most 
occupations to make averages signi- 
ficant. 

Average beginning salaries for 
men in all occupations was $1,546, 
slightly higher than the average 
beginning salary for women, $1,479. 

Graduates were classified in Table 
III according to occupations in 
which they were engaged at the 
time of receiving the questionnaire. 

In considering current incomes it 
should be remembered that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of these alumni 
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Taste III 


News- Pub-  Adver- 
Women papers®* licity 
(15) 


(24) (16) 


Magazines 
Farm & Trade 
tising Radio Papers Papers 
(15) (9) (7) (5) 


Average Beginning 
Salary 


Average Income 


in 1939 2326 3708 


3598 


$1479 $1340 $1526 $1407 $2068 $1340 $2060 


3577 5922 2475 4320 


* Seven of these newspaper men are owner-publishers. Their average 1939 in- 


come was $4,964. 


have received their degrees within 
the last six years. 

“Average Beginning Salaries” in 
Table III refers to occupation in 
which the individual was first en- 
gaged following graduation. In 
many cases this was not his begin- 
ning salary in his current occupa- 
tion. The salary at which he began 
his present classification seemed of 
little value in this consideration be- 
cause he would be expected to 
profit by experience in other fields 
when entering a new one. 

The terms salary and income may 
not be used synonomously in all 
cases. Some alumni reported income 
from book royalties and free lanc- 
ing in addition to salaries. 

It is not the purpose of this study 


to over-emphasize the element of 
income in choosing a vocation. These 
data are presented merely as one 
factor in the consideration. 

Neither is it contended that this 
study covers a large enough group 
of graduates to make its finding 
entirely satisfactory. If other schools 
of journalism desire to add to these 
data the experience of their gradu- 
ates, it would then be interesting to 
compare the consolidated findings 
with similar studies in other occu- 
pations. It might also prove in- 
teresting to compare such earnings 
of a larger group of journalism 
graduates with those of journalists 
who are not college graduates or 
who are not journalism school grad- 
uates. 
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New Light on Early Dutch, French 
And English Journalism 


By Ivan Benson 


Professor Benson, of the School of Journalism, 
University of Southern California, here reports 
on the recent uncovering of an important col- 


lection of corantos. The author spent a year’s 
leave studying in Sweden. 


F interest to students of the 
history of journalism is the 
recent discovery in the Royal Library 
of Stockholm, Sweden, of about 
1,300 Dutch news-sheets printed 
during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. Since several of 
these are earlier than any previ- 
ously known Dutch news-sheet, new 
light is thrown not only on Dutch 
journalism of the early years but 
also on the origins of English jour- 
nalism. Revisions can also be made 
in historical statements concerning 
the origin of the French press, since 
some of the news-sheets discovered 
by the Royal Library are French 
translations of Dutch corantos. 
Amsterdam was, without doubt, 
a leading newspaper center of 
Western Europe during the second 
decade of the seventeenth century. 
Up to the year 1642 the English 
press was almost entirely dependent 
upon news sent to England by way 
of Holland, the news matter being 
either in printed form or written 
by hand. The belief that the origins 
of English journalism are to be 
found in Holland was firmly estab- 
lished in 1912, when the British 
Museum acquired a collection of 
24 single-sheet corantos printed in 
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Holland in the English language 
during 1620-1621. 

Previous to the Swedish Royal 
Library discovery, there were known 
only seven Dutch corantos or news- 
sheets of dates earlier than 1626. 
The oldest of these, dated August, 
1619, is owned by the Antwerp City 
Library. Three—two from 1619 and 
one from 1621—are owned by the 
British Museum. Two—one from 
1621 and one from 1623—are in 
private collections in Holland. One 
—Jansz’ coranto of 1620—is in the 
Press Museum at Amsterdam. 

To add to these scant seven, the 
Swedish Royal Library has dis- 
covered 139 Dutch corantos printed 
before 1626. Of these, 130 were 
printed and published in Amster- 
dam, three were printed and pub- 
lished in Delft, and six were prob- 
ably printed and published in Arn- 
hem. 

The oldest coranto in the Royal 
Library collection was printed in 
June, 1618, about one year and two 
months earlier than the news-sheet 
preserved in Antwerp. Ten num- 
bers in the collection are earlier than 
the one previously thought to be 
the oldest Dutch coranto. In addi- 
tion, the collection includes several 
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hundred numbers of news-sheets 
unknown to previous writers on the 
history of the Dutch newspaper 
press. 

The two leading Amsterdam 
news-sheets of the time were Cou- 
rante uyt Italien, Duytslandt, Etc. 
and Tijdinghen uyt verscheyde 
Quartieren. The Swedish Royal 
Library has 342 numbers of Cou- 
rante, from 1618 to 1664. Tijd- 
inghen was first printed and pub- 
lished by Broer Jansz. The Royal 
Library has 351 issues of this 
coranto, from 1619 to 1664. 

In Courante uyt Italien, Duyts- 
landt, Etc. the first appearance of 
the printer’s name, Ioris Veseler, is 
in the issue of May 15, 1619, and 
Amsterdam is given as the place of 
publication. The first appearance of 
Caspar van Hilten’s name as pub- 
lisher of the coranto is on October 
17, 1620, and its last appearance on 
June 4, 1622. The name of a pub- 
lisher occurs again on March 13, 
1623, when Ian van Hilten is an- 
nounced as publisher. The final ap- 
pearance of Ian van Hilten’s name 
is in the issue of February 8, 
1659." 

Students of the history of French 
journalism will also be interested in 
the Swedish Royal Library collec- 
tion, for new information is revealed 
concerning the first publication of 
newspapers in the French language. 
The Royal Library collection in- 
cludes issues of a coranto published 
in the French language by Caspar 
van Hilten* in Amsterdam as early 
as 1620. Of the four issues of this 

1 Dates all based on issues found in 
Royal Library collection. 

2 Although van Hilten’s name is not 
printed in the first of the issues, they are 
translations of his Dutch news-sheet. Later 
his name occurs in the French coranto as 


Caspar d’Hilte. 


coranto owned by the Royal Library, 
two are from 1620 and two from 
1621. They consist of single sheets, 
12 by 7% inches, printed on both 
sides, two columns on each side. 

This French coranto is almost a 
literal translation of the Dutch 
Courante uyt Italien, Duytslandt, 
Etc. Information as to printer and 
publisher is given at the bottom of 
page 2: “A Amsterdam, Imprimé 
par Iacob Iacobez, l’an du salut 
1620, XIX Septembre. Pour le 
Maistre des Courants, du camp du 
Prince D’Orange, en la Bourse au 
Chapeau Coronné.”* The printer’s 
notice on the Dutch coranto from 
which this French issue is trans- 
lated gives the printer as Ioris Vese- 
ler, “Voor den Courantier in ’t 
Leger van den Prince van Oraignen, 
aende Beurs inden gecroonden 
Hoedt.””* 

The discovery of these issues of 
the French coranto brings new in- 
formation to students of the history 
of French journalism. Hatin, the 
French newspaper historian, has 
credited Théophraste Renaudot with 
being the first publisher of news in 
the French language. Renaudot, 
who first published his Gazette in 
1631, is called by Hatin the “father 
of French journalism.” But the Am- 
sterdam corantos take news publica- 
tion in the French language back 
at least 11 years, to Courant d’Italie 
& dAlmaigne of 1620. 

3 Although the dateline at the top of page 
1 of this issue is Aug. 29, 1620, this is not 
to be taken as the date of publication, for 
succeeding news items carry later datelines, 
and —, the printer’s notice gives the 
date of publication as Sept. 19, 1620. Where 
no printer’s information is given, as is the 
case with many of the corantos, one must 
assume that the dates of the news items, 
at least of the first ones in each issue, is 
earlier than the date of publica- 


4Courante uyt Italien, Duytslandt, Etc., 
Sept. 18, 1620. 
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Understanding the Problem 
Of the Foreign Correspondent 


By DeWitt Mackenzie 


Mr. Mackenzie, for more than thirty years a 
member of the staff of the Associated Press, is 
now its foreign editor. This article is taken from 
the talk he delivered to the AATJ convention 
in New York December 28, 1940. 


HERE undoubtedly are more 

important things in the great 
European melting-pot than the 
actual warfare, for the old world 
is in process of working out revolu- 
tionary changes in its political, so- 
cial and economic structures. Still, 
the most gripping human interest is 
to be found on the battlefield within 
the crowded cities which are endur- 
ing the torment of bombing and 
aboard the ships which go down to 
the submarine-infested seas. 

All this drama is being reported 
for America under tremendous diffi- 
culties by a great and efficient army 
not only of men but also of women 
—for some of the finest newspaper 
work which has been done in the 
war has been performed by women 
reporters. 

The terrific speed of this war of 
mechanized motion, coupled with 
the fact that thus far much of it 
has been waged through long- 
distance bombing, has greatly altered 
the work of the war correspondent. 

We members of the old guard of 
war scribes used to run our battles 
to earth, after which we dealt with 
them according to circumstances. 
Now the correspondent either has 


the fight brought to him in violent 
form without warning, or he has to 
get out and chase operations which 
are moving with a_ mechanized 
speed of maybe sixty miles an hour. 

For the benefit of those who may 
be thinking of adopting this pro- 
fession, I might interpolate here 
that it isn’t a particularly healthful 
occupation, whether you are chasing 
the war or the war is chasing you. 
It does have the advantage, how- 
ever, of providing sufficient thrills 
for the most adventurous. 

Until recently there rarely has 
been such a thing as covering the 
operations from fixed headquarters. 
The movement has been too fast for 
that, though the land fighting in 
the battle of the Mediterranean has 
produced some of the conditions of 
previous wars. 

I think probably we are getting 
more eye-witness description in this 
war than in former conflicts, for 
the reason that wherever one of 
these whirlwind battles develops 
there generally is a newspaper man 
swirling about in it willy-nilly. 

In cities like London and Berlin 
the reporter is a constant part of 
the bombing show. He never knows, 
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when he leaves his home for the 
office, whether his home will be 
there on his return, or whether the 
office will be there on his arrival. 
The danger of being blown to King- 
dom Come is ever present. 

Daily the moving drama of all 
this is being recorded for the Ameri- 
can reader by these men and women 
who are a part of it. That is the 
business, and the grand privilege, 
of the newspaper worker. 

We also are getting faster and 
more complete news coverage in this 
war because of better communica- 
tions, both abroad and crossing the 
Atlantic. The telephone and radio 
are playing major roles in this 
speeding up of facilities. 

Readers will recall the graphic 
broadcasts from Warsaw when that 
city was being bombed to death at 
the beginning of the war. Day after 
day, as the great explosives fell about 
the radio station, America heard 
the “play by play” description, 
along with the crash of the detona- 
tions. That couldn’t have happened 
in the World War because the radio 
hadn’t been developed to such a 
pitch of efficiency. We had to use 
the cable or wireless. 

So far as the censorship is con- 
cerned, it hasn’t imposed more than 
the normal hardship on the war 
correspondents. They have for the 
most part been allowed to write 
freely of matters which haven’t dis- 
closed important military informa- 
tion to the enemy. 

Of course, there have been at 
times some clashes in opinion be- 
tween censors and war correspon- 
dents as to what constituted im- 
portant military information, and in 
those the censor generally has won. 


But I should say that the service 
to American papers in this war has 
been exceptionally good. 


HAT I have said, however, 

applies only to reporters en- 
gaged in the collection of news of 
actual military operations. This 
freedom of action isn’t enjoyed in 
other fields of reportorial activity— 
diplomatic, economic and political— 
in most countries. 

Some countries have no formal 
censorship but, censorship or no 
censorship, all of them have a way 
of getting at the unfortunate corre- 
spondent who in an unguarded mo- 
ment crawls out on a limb. 

The British maintain a formal 
censorship which is tough. So do the 
Russians. 

The Germans have no formal 
censorship at all—barring that on 
military news—but they get there 
just the same, as I shall explain 
later. 

Among the small countries, Greece 
has a censorship so harsh that it 
has been largely responsible for the 
rumor factory which has_ been 
started up in Yugoslavia in connec- 
tion with the Greco-Italian war. 
That’s nothing new for Greece, how- 
ever. When I was there two years 
ago a Greek correspondent for for- 
eign newspapers committed suicide 
because the serious difficulties he 
encountered finally broke his nerve. 

A newcomer in the rigid censor- 
ship field is Switzerland, which al- 
ways has been kind to the reporter. 
Now the Swiss are so cautious that 
you can’t file anything which is 
hostile to neighboring countries. 
When you get your map out, how- 
ever, and note what the neighboring 
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countries are—Italy, Germany and 
German-controlled France— it’s 
rather difficult to blame the Swiss. 

In Britain all news has to pass 
through the censorship mill. This 
control at times has been so ineffi- 
cient that the British press itself has 
risen up and damned it for stupidity 
and lack of imagination. It has been 
so bad, indeed, that there has been 
a war on between the censorship 
authoritities and other government 
officials. The situation has improved 
of late, however, due without doubt 
to the fierce criticism leveled at the 
censors. 

In Germany where, strangely 
enough, as I have pointed out, 
there is no formal censorship apart 
from that on news of military ac- 
tion, the correspondents work on 
the honor system. They are ex- 
pected to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth—but not the whole 
truth if the whole truth endangers 
the safety of the state. 

The safety of the state, be it said, 
is a fairly flexible thing. Still, the 
correspondents are allowed much 
freedom of expression. Even stories 
which the Government doesn’t wish 
to have published generally are 
allowed to pass over the wires if 
they are true and don’t endanger 
the state. 

I encountered this system when 
I was in Germany at the time of 
the Munich crisis, and was sur- 
prised to receive no challenge what- 
soever, although I wrote a lot of 
stuff which the authorities undoubt- 
edly would have preferred to see in 
the waste paper basket. 

A mistake in unsavory facts un- 
der the honor system will bring the 
wrath of the government down on 


the head of the correspondent, and 
repetitions may result in expulsion 
from the country. 

Italy also in theory pursues the 
honor system. There is no formal 
censorship excepting on actual mili- 
tary news, but control of communi- 
cations enables the stoppage of dis- 
patches at any time. There, too, 
expulsion is the penalty for persist- 
ent filing of dispatches which the 
government considers inimical. A 
considerable number of correspon- 
dents have been expelled from 
Italy. 

As between the formal censorship 
of Britain and the honor system of 
some of the other countries, I think 
perhaps on the whole the former is 
preferable. After all, when you've 
laid your dispatch before the British 
censor the responsibility of the cor- 
respondent ends. The worst that can 
happen to him is the killing of his 
story. If he has indulged in any 
indiscretions in his writing they 
won't be held against him, but will 
be buried with his brain-child. 

Under the so-called honor system, 
however, there still remains a cen- 
sorship of fear which is calculated 
to stifle free reporting, and un- 
doubtedly in some cases does exactly 
that. This is one of the handicaps 
in trying to present to the American 
public a true picture of what is 
happening in Europe. 


ROBABLY the greatest diffi- 
culty placed in the way of the 
correspondent today lies not so 
much in censorship as in official ob- 
struction to news collection. 
In the first place, most govern- 
ments today have press departments 
attached to the principal ministries. 
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All inquiries must pass through 
those departments. They were un- 
doubtedly created in part for the 
purpose of rendering real service to 
newspapers. They also were created 
in part to further efficiency. 

But certainly one of the chief pur- 
poses of the average press bureau 
is to stand between the correspon- 
dent and the news, or perhaps I 
should say to enable the government 
to give the correspondent the sort 
of news he “ought” to have, and 
to protect high officials from direct 
contact with the press. Professional 
obstructionists keep the correspon- 
dents from getting to the official 
who has information and might in- 
advertently give something away. 
That’s why we are tortured with 
“official spokesmen” and “authori- 
tative sources.” 

As though this system weren’t 
bad enough, the Japanese now have 
gone it a dozen better. They have 
inaugurated a plan for dealing with 
the world press, eliminating direct 
contact with all the ministries. For- 
eign correspondents have to go to a 
central information bureau which 
handles all inquiries. 

The French government at Vichy 
recently created the office of French 
information, to centralize all French 
news distribution, including the 
great Havas Agency. This organiza- 
tion will gather and disseminate 
news to France, the colonies and 
foreign countries. Separate rules are 
to be made to govern the news sent 
by foreign correspondents. 

What chance has a reporter under 
such circumstances? 

I don’t mean to say that press 
bureaus in various countries don’t 
serve a useful function for the cor- 
respondent. If he wants routine in- 


formation such as_ statistics—or 
wishes to obtain photographs which 
have been taken for the government 
—then the bureaus are helpful. 
They save time. 

It must be said that the bureaus 
are cordial enough so long as the 
reporter doesn’t want information 
about important matters. They will 
arrange trips for him at government 
expense, to see the wonders which 
the government has performed. 
They will wine him and dine hin, if 
he will accept such hospitality. But 
he must not ask for news. 

In all fairness I must admit that 
once in a while a press bureau gives 
the real lowdown—maybe by mis- 
take. One of my great reportial 
thrills came in this manner in Lon- 
don during the World War. 

There were vague rumors in the 
City that the British warship 
Hampshire had been sunk and that 
the great Lord Kitchener, who was 
enroute to Russia, had lost his life. 
I telephoned a press liaison official 
at the Foreign Office and repeated 
the rumor. It never entered my 
head that I should get more than 
a denial or a statement that nothing 
of the sort had been reported offi- 
cially. What was my astonishment, 
therefore, when the secretary re- 
plied with a very Oxford accent: 

“I’m sorry to say that the report 
is true.” 

That was the break of one of the 
most sensational stories of the war. 
I filed my flashes for cable trans- 
mission—and the good old censor 
held them up, until he got jolly well 
ready to release them. 

The policy of obstruction in some 
of the totalitarian states covers the 
entire country as well as the gov- 
ernment offices. Officials and other 
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prominent people throughout the 
state are warned not to talk. A 
wall of fear cuts the correspondent 
off from those who could help him. 

True, if he can get his story by 
hook or crook, he may be permitted 
to cable it abroad. Under the honor 
system in Germany he can do that. 
Officialdom will even shrug its 
shoulders when it has been. out- 
witted in the matter of a story which 
it would give much to suppress. 
But all too frequently there are un- 
surmountable difficulties between a 
reporter and his news. 

What is the answer to all this 
obstruction? 

The reporter in order to arrive at 
the exact truth must be able to de- 
pend either on his own intimate 
knowledge of a situation or on the 
intimate knowledge of someone else 
whom he trusts. This means, of 
course, that the correspondent new 
to his field is terribly handicapped 
in the handling of diplomatic news, 
or any news where he can’t depend 
on his eyes to guide him. He is un- 
able to evaluate what he digs up, 
whereas the old timer has developed 
trustworthy pipe-lines. 

For the new correspondent, and 
for the old so far as that goes, our 
diplomatic representatives abroad 
often are a real refuge in a time of 
stress. In almost every embassy or 
legation or consulate there will be 
at least one official who has lived 
long in the country and knows what 
is going forward. He frequently has 
the news, or can evaluate the news 
which the reporter digs up. 


HE correspondent must be a 
keen psychologist, however, so 
that he can size his official up and 
know whether his views are sound. 
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Just after Hitler’s triumph at 
Munich I was in a certain European 
country which was sitting right 
under the Nazi guns, and has since 
felt the full force of Nazi domina- 
tion. I called on the American min- 
ister and asked him what the effect 
of Munich would be on that coun- 
try. He looked at me in surprise, 
and replied: 

“Why, none at all. This country 
isn’t affected in any way.” 

I nearly fell off my chair. My 
question had been largely to make 
conversation, because I already 
knew what the effects were likely 
to be. 

I promptly changed the subject, 
chatted for about two minutes 
more and then bade the minister 
good-bye. Later I dropped in on 
another official who had lived long 
in the country and knew the situa- 
tion thoroughly. He asked me if I 
had got anything from the minister, 
and when I repeated what his chief 
had said he exclaimed: 

“Did he tell you that? Oh, well, 
maybe his excellency isn’t quite so 
close to the picture as some of us.” 

This difficulty in securing and 
assaying news places a great respon- 
sibility on the correspondent. His 
safeguard for both himself and his 
readers is absolute honesty. If he 
cannot size up a situation satisfac- 
torily he should be frank in telling 
his readers so. To do so is no smutch 
on the reporter’s escutcheon but 
rather something which will raise 
him in the estimation of his readers. 

There is far too much of this busi- 
ness of attributing vague notions to 
“observers” and “well-informed 
sources.” A _ correspondent never 
should resort to this expedient un- 
less he is positive that the informa- 
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tion he is relaying is accurate. When 
he says the news comes from a 
“well-informed source,” he labels it 
with his own approval and tells the 
reader that it can be trusted. 

Then there’s another thing the 
reporter should guard against. That 
is the use of exaggerated language 
in his copy. 

Epigrams and wise-cracks more 
ofen than not lead to distortion of 
the truth. Some writers constantly 
sacrifice accuracy to neat figures 
of speech. Adjectives, too, are among 
the world’s greatest liars, and should 
be used with extreme caution, espe- 
cially in these parlous days when 
public sentiment may be swayed by 
the manner in which foreign dis- 
patches are presented. 

But it isn’t always the correspon- 
dent’s fault when there is bad pre- 
sentation. Headline writers often are 
guilty of distortion, even when the 
article in hand is perfectly phrased. 
There is a tendency on the part of 
far too many newspapers to whoop 
up war news. Headlines are jazzed 
to create interest among readers. 
The result often is that the head- 
lines bear little relation to the facts 
as set forth in the story. 

I have noted the effect of such 
headlines on readers, including my- 
self, and it is decidedly bad. Such 
headlines may give false hope, or 
cause unjustifiable fears. They may 
arouse unwarranted anger. 

Especial care should be used in 
the employment of banner head- 
lines. A banner headline is a needle, 
and since the purpose of such a 


needle is to stimulate it must be 
used with discretion. 

Headline writers these days have 
a vast responsibility. The nerves of 
the American public are taut. We 
are in such condition that our emo- 
tions respond more quickly than in 
normal times. 

The copy desk, too, should assume 
added responsibility because of the 
handicaps of writing abroad. The 
editor should protect the unfortunate 
correspondent who is struggling so 
hard to record the truth, and who 
spends so much anxious care in 
phrasing his stories in order that 
they may meet the requirements of 
censorship and still preserve accu- 
racy. 

With all this we mustn’t forget 
the fundamental fact that the 
reader is mainly dependent on his 
newspapers for evaluation of foreign 
news. The average reader isn’t in 
position to evaluate the news him- 
self. About the best he can do is to 
decide which newspapers and which 
foreign writers seem to be the most 
trustworthy, and then stick with 
them. 

Thus our responsibility to the 
public is great. 

Though I have borne heavily on 
the difficulties of the situation, I 
want to say that it seems to me the 
American correspondents abroad are, 
on the whole, doing a good job. I 
travel about the country much, and 
it is my belief that the American 
public never has been so well in- 
formed on foreign affairs as at this 
time of world crisis. 
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The International News Service 


And Foreign News 
By J. C. Ostreicher 


This article is a somewhat abridged form of the 
talk Mr. Ostreicher made before the AATJ con- 
vention in New York City December 28, 1940. 
Mr. Ostreicher is head of the International News 
Service’s foreign news department. 


OW is the International News 

Service operating throughout 
the world today, under the restric- 
tions of war time and the handi- 
caps of censorship which seems every 
day to be drawing a blacker curtain 
across the stage of humanity and 
civilization ? 

Perhaps there is not much room 
for sentimentality in this business, 
but every time I talk about friends 
of mine who are working and suffer- 
ing in Europe and the Far East I 
cannot help but feel a pang for 
their hardships and privations. 

I think of Charles A. Smith, our 
acting manager in London, who had 
a $15,000 home in Kent County on 
the Famous Dover Road between 
London and the Channel coast. Now 
he has three trunks full of odds and 
ends. What he called a packet of 
high explosives and _ incendiary 
bombs hit his house squarely. Now 
it isn’t a house anymore. 

I think of Merrill Mueller, Bob 
Nixon, Tommy Watson and How- 
ard Berry in London, each of whom 
has been bombed out of at least 
one apartment. Watson has given 
up the ghost and is now sleeping 


on a cot in the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. 

I think of Pete Huss in Berlin 
whose office—despite Goering’s 
claims of Berlin’s inviolability— 
was so badly damaged that our 
whole staff had to clear out for a 
week or more while repairs were 
made. I think of a letter from Huss 
telling of the feast that he and his 
crew enjoyed because I managed to 
ship a few bars of chocolate to them 
through Switzerland. 

I think of Percy Winner in Rome, 
who every day is banging his head 
against arrogant censorship and 
supercilious bureaucracy. 

I think of Jimmy Young, who 
spent 62 days in a Tokyo jail be- 
cause he sent some stuff that was 
displeasing to the Japanese gov- 
ernment. The jail itself wasn’t too 
bad, but they wouldn’t let him take 
a bath and gave him no blankets 
even in cold weather, with the re- 
sult that Ambassador Grew lent 
him an old fur overcoat. 

And I think with poignacy of a 
boy named Mesher who worked for 
me in London for many years. 
Mesher happens to be the only one 
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of any personal acquaintances in 
London who has been killed by a 
bomb. He was at home with his 
wife and two young children when 
a 500-pound bomb hit his house 
directly. When rescue workers got 
around to this spot they couldn’t 
find anything. The whole shooting 
match had been wiped out. 

But in spite of these few char- 
acteristic examples of working con- 
ditions abroad that I cite, Ameri- 
can newspaper men abroad are man- 
aging to get news through. 


UCH has been written and 

much has been said about the 
difficulties imposed by censorships. 
These obstacles at times seem al- 
most insurmountable, but actually 
they merely demand a certain 
amount of patience and systemati- 
zation. Like every other working 
newspaper man, I hate and loathe 
censorship. But I have reached the 
philosophical conclusion that after 
all this is Britain’s war and Ger- 
many’s war and Italy’s war and 
that, if censorship is necessary to 
its prosecution, that is their affair. 
What I object to most strenuously 
and what I am attempting to over- 
come is the work of journalistic 
provocateurs who plant stories for 
their own personal gain or to further 
the aims of a foreign power without 
regard to truth or accuracy. 

I should like to say at the outset 
that the various official propaganda 
bureaus are not so guilty in this 
respect as the average person be- 
lieves. If the German or Italian 
propaganda bureau or the British 
Ministry of Information makes an 
announcement, it is carried on press 
association wires just that way, 
clearly identified and set before 


American readers as an official de- 
claration, to be believed or disbe- 
lieved as the individual reader’s 
conscience and knowledge may dic- 
tate. What is really dangerous is 
the stuff that emanates sometimes 
from obscure capitals but just as 
often from big and important cen- 
ters. The expression “it was learned 
in reliable quarters” or “according 
to diplomatic experts” is always 
suspected and should be. 

Years ago, when I took over the 
administration of the foreign de- 
partment of INS, I made it a rule 
that the big centers of information 
—such as London, Paris, Rome and 
Berlin—should handle and super- 
vise practically every piece of copy 
that came to this country from 
across the sea. Thus, Bucharest, 
Belgrade, Sofia, filed through Ber- 
lin; Brussels, Antwerp, Geneva, 
through Paris; Moscow as well as 
all of Asia, Africa and the Near 
East sent their stuff through Lon- 
don for scrutiny and relaying. 

I did this because I felt certain 
that the correspondents of unques- 
tioned high calibre in important 
cities would be far closer to the 
truth and to authentic sources of 
information than those in isolated 
spots, and would thereby be able to 
winnow the wheat from the shaff. 
I may say that the arrangement 
worked to perfection. 

The war, of course, brought a 
complete breakdown in all general 
European means of communication. 
Now everyone—every correspon- 
dent large or small, intelligent or 
otherwise (and I hope I have none 
of the latter) — has to file direct to 
New York. That places a terrific 
burden upon the common sense, 
discretion and experience of the men 
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here in New York, all of whom are 
at the very least 3,000 miles away 
from the scene of action. 

This means that I have had to 
impose here in New York a censor- 
ship of my own which compels me 
to be ruthless in refusing to use 
material which I do not believe ab- 
solutely trustworthy. This censor- 
ship has sometimes cost us: the 
“play,” as the saying goes, but I 
have seen so many instances of 
stories that at first blush looked im- 
portant only to blow up in denials a 
few hours later that my conserva- 
tism is paying real dividends. 

Perhaps some who are not so 
close to cable operations as I am 
may feel that I am being over- 
cautious. But I recall a couple of 
years ago when I made an inspec- 
tion tour of our foreign bureaus and 
spent several weeks in London 
which then—right after the Munich 
conference—was little more than a 
rumor-factory. I took over the bu- 
reau because I wanted to see exactly 
how it worked. I found that an 
average of from eight to ten strang- 
ers called at the office every day 
and insisted upon seeing the man- 
ager to break a story of “terrific im- 
portance.” 

In almost every case I found that 
the stories in question were propa- 
ganda pure and simple. Yet in fear 
of missing something, I could not 
turn any one of these adventurers 
away without hearing him out. 


HE correspondent in a rumor- 
ridden city such as Bucharest, 
Budapest, Sofia or Istanbul feels 
that it is his duty as a journalist to 
tell his home office everything he 
hears. This he must do. He raises 
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the red flag when he knows the 
story may be only a plant; but 
sometimes a source of information 
which he presumes to be above 
suspicion turns out to be a provoca- 
teur of the worst sort. 

And yet the correspondent has to 
have sources of information or else 
be content with handouts. One his- 
toric example of what can be done 
if a man has reliable sources oc- 
curred on July 4, 1940, when H. R. 
Knickerbocker cabled from London 
a complete story of the attack by 
the British navy upon the French 
fleet anchored at Oran. This story 
was one of those magnificent ex- 
clusives that all of us yearn for. It 
was not until many hours later, 
when Churchill described the inci- 
dent in the House of Commons, 
that any other newspaper man ob- 
tained the details. In the meantime, 
the British Broadcasting Company 
asked our authorization to rebroad- 
cast Knickerbocker’s story to Eng- 
land. We gave it and the result was 
that the people of England them- 
selves first knew of this spectacular 
victory for the Royal Navy because 
of the enterprise and connections of 
an American correspondent. 

I could cite many cases of the 
importance of connections like these 
but one in particular has always 
amused me. 

Some years ago Pete Huss was 
working for us in Mexico City. One 
day he ran across a young German 
traveler, woe-begone and down-at- 
the-heels, who excited Pete’s pity 
to the extent that he loaned him 
$50. Then the chap disappeared. 

The years went on and Huss got 
to the top of his career as foreign 
correspondent by assignment to 
Berlin as our central European 
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manager. He hadn’t been there very 
long when he received a summons 
from the Ministry of Enlightment 
and Popular Culture. He called at 
the front door and was ushered 
through anteroom after anteroom 
until he finally reached an office of 
Mussolini-like proportions. There in 
one corner, at a gigantic desk, sat 
the little man from Mexico. He had 
in his hand enough mark notes to 
cover the $50 debt. It hasn’t done 
Huss any harm in obtaining inside 
information about Germany to have 
such a contact point. 

The next year or two doubtless 


will see hundreds of journalism 
students with the age-old ambition 
to become foreign correspondents. 
I think that they should know that 
the Richard Harding Davis days are 
gone. The need now is not so much 
for adventures as for men with a 
deep historical and economic back- 
ground, hard headed common-sense, 
a skepticism amounting to cynicism 
and the pearl of greatest price— 
integrity. Couple with these the 
ability to make friends and keep 
them by fair dealing and honesty 
and you have the makings of a suc- 
cessful correspondent. 
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Education for Journalism— 


One of Its Problems 


By Arthur T. Robb 


The editor of Editor & Publisher here outlines 
what he considers a major problem facing 
teachers of journalism. Mr. Robb’s article is 
based on the address he delivered before the 
AATJ in New York City December 28, 1940. 


HAVE never been admitted to 
the mysteries of the teaching 
art. And I have had barely more 
than a casual acquaintance with the 
process of education for journalism. 
My position seems to be that of 
the experienced amateur telling pro- 
fessionals of equal or greater exper- 
ience about their own specialty. 
The teaching of journalism has 
made remarkable progress in its 
first quarter-century. When I was 
a student at Columbia, the Pulitzer 
School was a new venture. The 
school of journalism at Columbia, 
Missouri, was a few years older, and 
several other Midwestern schools 
had their start about the same time 
—in the years immediately preced- 
ing the World War. The need for 
education for journalism had been 
recognized nearly half a century 
earlier, by General Robert E. Lee, 
but the journalism for which the 
general would have provided special 
training was a vastly different pro- 
fession from that practiced today. 
Its fundamental was the same— 
spreading information to its people 
—but in Lee’s plan the basis of 
training was a combination of the 
printing craft added to the other 


bare elements of higher education 
that could be afforded by a strug- 
gling institution in a South just 
emerging from the costly horrors of 
a long war. The South, as Lee saw 
clearly, needed men who could com- 
bine technical skill with literary art 
to raise his people from the despair 
and poverty of a conquered people 
to a realization that America’s heri- 
tage was still theirs. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was a noble concept, 
worthy of a better fate than it re- 
ceived. It may have influenced the 
thinking of the late Dean Walter 
Williams of Missouri, or that of 
Joseph Pulitzer, although these two 
men had to see the problem in much 
broader dimensions. 

Walter Williams knew what he 
wanted to do. So did Pulitzer, whose 
definition of a school’s function re- 
mains today, after nearly forty 
years, still classic in its scope and 
clarity. Both men were seeing a 
world in which the century-old 
parochialism of the United States 
had been destroyed by the march 
of events—‘“manifest destiny,” they 
used to call it. They saw our civili- 
zation becoming more complex year 
by year. It is quite probable that 
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both men, with their wide contacts 
in many quarters of the globe, fore- 
saw the early passing of the United 
States from the historic status of a 
nation in debt to Europe to a posi- 
tion in which it would hold the 
debts of most nations. Neither could 
have prophesied the full conse- 
quences of that change—we do not 
know them even yet—but they knew 
that one would be a marked change 
in the outlook and functions of 
American journalism. 

By 1907, it was plain that Ameri- 
cans could no longer be concerned 
only with domestic affairs. Our 
agriculture was compelled to seek 
wider markets for its ever-growing 
produce. The automobile had ar- 
rived, with its promise of a revolu- 
tion in our habits of life. The air- 
plane was still a toy kite, but it had 
been born and men were flying. 
The long-distance telephone was 
already crawling across the Rocky 
Mountains to bring the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Coasts within seconds of 
conversational distance. Marconi 
and DeForest had perfected the 
transoceanic radio as a_ practical 
means of communication, and De- 
Forest was already busy with the 
experiments that were to bring 
about the tremendous world-wide 
networks of radio telephone. 

It was plain to the pioneer think- 
ers in education for journalism that 
you could no longer graduate a boy 
from the printer’s case or the high 
school room to a reporting job and 
expect him to be able to cope with 
new questions that might arise even 
on his own doorstep. You could not 
expect a man whose entire exper- 
ience had been in a New York or 
Chicago district or upon a copy 
desk to realize the implications of 


a story from Russia, where years of 
oppression preceding a disastrous 
war were already building the mine 
that exploded in 1917. Nor could 
you expect a newspaper man with a 
purely local experience and only a 
general education to be interested in, 
or to interest others in, the scientific 
progress of Germany, France, Eng- 
land or Japan, where the same 
forces were working as in this coun- 
try. 

When the pioneer schools started, 
there was a genuine gap between 
the requirements of adequate jour- 
nalism in this country and the 
equipment of the majority avail- 
able for the work. They were a 
hard-boiled lot, competent at the 
tasks they had been doing. They 
were too busy to keep themselves 
abreast of everything new that 
happened or that was likely to 
happen around the globe. They 
knew that space and time were be- 
ing annihilated by the new dis- 
coveries in communications, but I 
dare to say that not one in ten real- 
ized what that shortening of the lag 
between the event and its general 
knowledge was to do to their own 
occupation within a very few years. 

It is a classic story now that one 
of the correspondents who was to 
win great fame as a war correspon- 
dent received a hot rebuke from his 
home office for “overwriting” the 
brief despatch he had sent on the 
Serajevo massacre. That was one 
month before the start of the World 
War, but there were few editors, 
even in New York, who realized 
that Serajevo had been the opening 
gun of the greatest conflict mankind 
had ever suffered. That war broke 
upon an American press and an 
American people so ignorant of 
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modern Europe that it came like an 
earthquake—despite the fact that 
Germany, France and England had 
been planning for it at least ten 
years.,As I recall it, there was only 
one editorial writer in New York 
City sufficiently familiar with the 
terrain of eastern France and Bel- 
gium and with the history of the 
many battles that had been fought 
there down the centuries to write 
for his paper a series that foresaw 
the first Battle of the Marne and 
its possible consequence. That could 
not happen today, but it did happen 
in 1914, and it opened a few eyes. 

The old school died hard. Years 
later, there were still many old- 
timers who protested that journal- 
ism could not be taught in any 
school-room. They clung to the tra- 
dition of the hard-boiled city editor, 
who was already becoming pre- 
historic, and the hard-bitten copy 
desk as the only means of knocking 
the technique of news into the 
freshman. They overlooked the fact 
that there were not sufficient copy 
readers to give adequate attention 
to the ever-increasing flow of copy 
from the war zones and from our 
own greatly expanding domestic 
economy, much less to impart what 
knowledge they had to kids who had 
none. Despite these snarls, how- 
ever, graduates of the early schools 
of journalism were working in many 
American offices by 1915. Missouri 
had already began its infiltration of 
its graduates into the foreign serv- 
ices of newspapers and news services. 
Columbia men found places at home 
and abroad and the idea that men 
could not be taught in schools faded 
before the brilliant performances 
that some of these young graduates 
rendered. 
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That was only a beginning. The 
key posts of the press services and 
of the metropolitan newspapers had 
to be manned first if the idea was 
to demonstrate its practicability. It 
was in these spots that the special- 
ized training afforded by the schools 
in domestic and foreign history, 
economic and_ scientific branches 
could be most quickly applied under 
the stress of war. The major task 
remained of proving that men could 
be trained for non-metropolitan 
journalism, that there was a market 
for their services, that their back- 
ground would permit their advance- 
ment to rank and pay commensurate 
with their years of special educa- 
tion. These were ideas that only 
experience in school room, city room 
and foreign assignment could work 
out. I think they have been remark- 
ably advanced in the short space of 
a quarter century. 


SI see it today, however, more 

than a trace of an old dispute 
remains. There is still no unanimity 
on the question of whether a 
school should attempt to give its 
students a solid academic and cul- 
tural background, or concentrate on 
the technical areas. 

The impression I have received 
from the majority of journalism 
teachers down the last ten years or 
so is that the educators favor the 
widest possible cultural background. 
They want to prepare a graduate 
not only for any position that may 
be immediately available, but for 
the increased responsibilities that 
he may be expected to assume with 
advancing years and experience. 
They want to leave in his mind 
fundamental ideas which will bud 
and flower as the years bring them 
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into contact with changes in political 
thought, with new discoveries in 
the scientific laboratories, with 
changing concepts of industrial and 
social relationships, with the cur- 
rents of racial conflicts in the old 
and new worlds. These educators 
take it as a matter of routine that 
their graduates will understand the 
mechanics of writing, the editing of 
copy, the generality of headline 
style, the fundamentals of a good 
editorial, the ethics and history of 
their chosen profession. 

Opposed to this view is the 
thought of many small city pub- 
lishers that they do not need and 
cannot, indeed, afford to pay men 
with the qualifications of a master 
of arts or a doctor of philosophy. 
They want bright young men and 
women who can take news stories 
over the telephone, get names, ad- 
dresses and ages straight, report a 
meeting of a lodge or a women’s 
club without getting the paper 
messed up in personal quarrels, 
write a headline if necessary, ride 
the copy desk on relief, solicit and 
write an ad for the butcher, the 
baker or the plumber, and know 
what to do with a subscription if it 
is handed to them. I do not know 
how widely this view is held, but 
from talks I have had with a good 
many newspaper executives, I be- 
lieve it is fairly popular in states 
where metropolitan newspapers are 
few and where education is sup- 
ported by state taxation. And there 
is no question in my mind but that 
it is a real problem that educators 
cannot dismiss. Whether we like it 
or not, the man who pays the fiddler 
can call at least some of the tunes. 

It seems to me, however, a short- 
sighted use of tax funds to give 


four, three, two or even one year to 
journalistic education that is primar- 
ily of the trade-school class. To me 
that is as primitive a concept of 
journalistic education as that of 
General Lee, which was designed to 
meet circumstances entirely differ- 
ent from those we face today. It is a 
concept which, if not changed, may 
mean the gradual elimination of the 
small city daily as a means of popu- 
lar communication. 

Consider the competition that the 
small city newspaper faces in 1940. 
Good roads and fast trucks have 
brought within the range of the 
metropolitan press vast areas that 
were the undisputed province of the 
small city daily, often two or three 
of them, twenty years ago. Prior to 
1920 it was the rule and not the 
exception that a city of 10,000 peo- 
ple was served by two or more 
dailies. None made great profits, but 
most provided livings for their pub- 
lishers and staffs, and they also 
provided outlets for differences of 
community opinion. If the latter 
usually emitted more heat than 
light they were still a definite part 
of the life of a small city or town. 
Today, the city of less than 100,000 
which supports competing newspa- 
pers is the exception and not the 
rule. There are more than 1,000 


cities (out of a total of about 
1,400) in which there is no local 
competition. 


What brought that about? First, 
there was the ever-widening area 
covered by the metropolitan and 
sub-metropolitan press. By its su- 
perior resources, this press was able 
to give a much more comprehensive 
service of domestic and interna- 
tional news than the small city pa- 
per with its few hundred words of 
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telephoned news service. Second, 
there was the rising cost of opera- 
tions, due to the increase of wage 
scales during and after the World 
War. Readers who formerly bought 
both local papers, or two out of 
three, dropped down to one. That 
kept them in touch with the local 
news and local advertising. The pa- 
per with the better service’ or the 
stronger financial position survived. 
It turned its batteries on the weaker 
competitors. So did the invader from 
the metropolitan center. Between 
them they convinced the advertiser, 
national and local, that he need not 
spend two pieces of his advertising 
appropriation for duplicate news and 
advertising service. Maybe that was 
shortsighted from a political and 
social viewpoint, but it was a re- 
sponse to the economic thinking of 
the past two decades. Add to the 
inter-familial competition of news- 
papers themselves the impact of 
radio broadcasting since 1925, and 
you have plenty of reason to sus- 
pect that the life of the small-city 
daily, even in a non-competitive 
field, is by no means assured. The 
processes that reduced two- and 
three-paper cities to one-paper cities 
is not yet ended. Week after week, 
the columns of Editor & Publisher 
chronicle the transfers from daily to 
weekly of newspapers which ought 
to be able to live as daily commun- 
ity heralds in towns where no local 
newspaper or radio competition 
exists. 

That is not healthy. I do not be- 
lieve it should be necessary. While 
it is not germane to this topic, I 
think I might observe in passing 
that the effect of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act upon the existence of 
these small newspapers has been 
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disastrous and one not contemplated 
by Congress. Teachers of journal- 
ism know the problems of the small- 
city daily and they know that an 
economic operation cannot be con- 
ducted if the payroll has to be in- 
creased 25 to 50 per cent by over- 
time payments for what has long 
been routine—and usually not an 
onerous routine. The editor, pub- 
lisher and employes of a small city 
paper cannot be specialists in the 
big city style; each of them must 
be able to do a workmanlike job on 
the other fellow’s assignment, and 
occasionally to work without regard 
to the circling of the minute-hand. 
It is hard work, but is not peonage 
or wage-slavery which the law was 
designed to correct, and it is work 
which has given training of immense 
value to hundreds of people now 
actively engaged in newspapers and 
other occupations. For none of its 
ranks have the rewards ever been 
great in bankable income, but the 
people who choose country journal- 
ism for a life-work have not often 
put money at the top of their re- 
quirements. There have been other 
rewards for their labors, with enough 
money for a comfortable life. When 
a law removes the small margin of 
profit, it reduces the other factors of 
satisfaction, and it destroys the in- 
centive to continue a venture, which 
becomes one of continuous loss and 
worry. 

That handicap will have to be 
removed if the process of thinning 
out the ranks of the country press 
is not to be accelerated. For the 
well-being of our society, I think 
that the process ought to be arrested. 
With all due respect to radio broad- 
casting and its continuous flow of 
news, I do not consider radio a 
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sufficiently reliable source of infor- 
mation for the conduct of a de- 
mocracy, and, if the country daily 
is crushed by the variety of compe- 
titions I have mentioned, radio is 
likely to become the increasingly 
popular medium of information. 
That holds a fundamental defect. 
The human ear is fallible. The hu- 
man voice as a medium of communi- 
cation is much more capable of 
transmitting false impressions, by 
intonation, by slurring of words, by 
indistinct pronunciation than the 
carefully recorded and checked page 
of type, sending its message to the 
eye. The printed story is before the 
reader, he can go over it again and 
again to get the complete impression 
that the writer seeks to convey. The 
spoken radio message emerges from 
the loud-speaker and, if it is not ap- 
prehended and comprehended im- 
mediately, if it is caught only in- 
completely because the listener is 
not at hand for the whole message 
or because an outside conversation 
interposes, it spreads information 
not more reliable than that of the 
drug-counter gossip. In a metro- 
politan area, with hourly editions of 
many newspapers, that makes little 
difference; in an area without news- 
paper service, it might be extremely 
important, especially if such areas 
are multiplied by hundreds. 


O I come back to my thought, 

which may seem to have been 
forgotten. The country daily, if it is 
to survive another twenty years, 
must consider that its fate no longer 
lies narrowly within its own parish. 
Indeed, if the country daily goes 
down, we face the probability that 
small-town community life, the 


backbone of our civilization, will 
also succumb to a revived tide of 
urbanization. In the hands of the 
country press, it seems to me, the 
future of our civilization largely lies. 

This question poses great prob- 
lems. I do not think they will be 
solved if our country editors and 
publishers continue to concern them- 
selves principally with backshop 
problems, with news and advertising 
written according to canons that 
were adequate in 1910. I know that 
the outstanding successes in the 
small city fields have been achieved 
by newspapers which understand the 
life of their communities and their 
relationship with the rest of the 
world. William Allen White’s Em- 
poria Gazette is an outstanding 
example of journalism which could 
look beyond the railroad depot. The 
Cedar Rapids Gazette has been a 
force far beyond its apparent geo- 
graphical importance in the life of 
Iowans and even beyond state bor- 
ders, for many years before its editor 
decided to throw his mental force 
into international problems. The 
Bismarck Tribune won a Pulitzer 
prize for rousing its community from 
the despair bred in the Dust Bowl. 
I could name you a dozen newspa- 
pers which tackled, successfully, the 
problem of reviving industry in 
their cities after the business men 
had given up the fight. I can name 
you Basil Brewer, the publisher of 
a comparatively small newspaper in 
competition with big cities, who did 
the major job in awakening the 
country to its national defense prob- 
lems. I believe that the nation’s 
tremendous problems of agricultural 
adjustment are not beyond solution 
by the application of editorial 
horse-sense and vigorous leadership. 
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And I am quite sure that the re- 
lief problem which burdens the tax 
budgets of cities large and small 
could be considerably reduced by 
investigation and pooling of infor- 
mation by alert newspapers. 

None of these problems can be 
tackled by a newspaper which is 
content to get out the minimum 
edition that its community will take. 
That sort of journalism simply 
won't stand the combined gaff of 
metropolitan and radio competition. 
It is, indeed, vulnerable to new 
local competition. Even an intelli- 
gently conducted shopping news pa- 
per can wound it seriously. 

Educators for journalism have a 
real problem with newspaper editors 
who want only trade-school train- 
ing for journalists. Educators may 
have to accept the view of these 
editors as a temporary expedient. 
They cannot accept it as a perma- 


nent policy, without jeopardizing 
not only the future of the schools 
but of a large part of the business 
and profession they aim to serve. 
The heavily commercial journalism 
that overhung us in the 1920’s killed 
its own goose. It had to change its 
pattern radically in the succeeding 
decade. The country journalism 
that is satisfied with a minimum of 
achievement, with newspapers that 
represent the information and in- 
telligence of a high school boy, will 
not long survive the strenuous days 
that lie ahead. There are many 
problems concerned with this that 
lie entirely outside of the province 
of educators, but teachers cannot, 
and I pray will not, overlook the 
considerable responsibility they have, 
not only to the young people in their 
charge, but to the journalism they 
will eventually serve. The best that 
we can afford is not too good. 
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Presidential Addresses 


Problems Facing Schools and 
Departments of Journalism 


Following is a digest of the address 
of Dean McKenzie, AASDJ presi- 
dent, at the convention in New York 
City December 27, 1940. 


HIS is, I believe, the second 

time within the period of thir- 
teen years that I have been teach- 
ing journalism that the American 
Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism has met for a 
biennial session. A little less than 
ten years ago we missed an annual 
meeting because many universities 
had discontinued or cut down their 
budgets for traveling expenses, and 
the personal budgets of members 
were sadly depleted. This year we 
meet after a two-year interim be- 
cause a bare majority of us felt 
annual meetings were unnecessary, 
and that they could be usefully sup- 
plemented by sectional meetings in 
the off years. 

The tasks assigned to your exe- 
cutive committee have not been 
onerous, but have been adequately 
performed. I can say this because I, 
as president, played little part. It 
is still my contention that a presi- 
dent can serve most effectively if he 
be selected from a school not too far 
from the geographical center of this 
nation. We in the Far West must 
always recognize, and I think do 
recognize, this as a very real prob- 
lem. 

The second reason why I have no 
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hesitation in approving of what has 
been done is that I was out of the 
United States for nearly one year of 
the two; and Vice President J. L. 
O’Sullivan, of Marquette, acted in 
most instances where action was 
called for. 

Two phases of this work will be 
discussed, in detail, in committee 
reports: the joint committee acting 
with editorial and business organi- 
zations, engaged in ironing out prob- 
lems of standards and practices; and 
the special committee on wages and 
hours. 

Because the various problems on 
which I might talk will be discussed 
later I shall do no more than touch 
briefly on some of the tasks which 
I believe confront the AASDJ to- 
day. 

1. Revision of standards by 
which schools and departments shall 
be judged before admittance to the 
AASDJ. We have thirty-two mem- 
ber schools. We have applications 
for membership which would in- 
crease the number to thirty-five or 
thirty-six. But we have no adequate 
standards. Until a survey of our 
members is made by an independent 
and objective organization, such as 
one of the foundations, we cannot 
know whether we who are in have 
a right to be in; or whether we who 
are in have a right to keep out those 
who wish to get in. This seems to be 
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the most urgent task to lay in the 
lap of the incoming executive. 

2. Journalism teaching is still too 
narrow. I believe I could make out 
almost as good a case for the thesis 
that journalism should not be 
taught as a separate discipline as for 
that that it should be taught in a 
single unified department or school. 

It should be said here that many 
of the strictures against the teaching 
of journalism miss the mark en- 
tirely. President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago stigmatizes a 
large number of disciplines. He takes 
a special delight in ruling that, 
among others, journalism and home 
economics should not be taught any- 
where on the campus. I am not ac- 
quainted in any detail with the 
work in departments or divisions of 
home economics, but insofar as they 
relate to journalism, his strictures 
are unmerited. His animadversions 
show no evidence that he has ap- 
plied even the most rudimentary 
scientific approach to the question 
of journalism teaching, nor does it 
appear he has made any effort to 
study some of the schools or de- 
partments of journalism first hand. 

But, wherever and however it is 
taught, I believe that journalism 
should be taught by men and wom- 
en who have been journalists. I be- 
lieve it to be more important who 
gives the instruction than in what 
technical part of a campus it is 
housed, and under what jurisdiction. 
We who attempt to teach journal- 
ism are bedevilled by the fact that 
we must attempt to carry on work 
at university level and also run a 
job-getting trade school. But we 
must fight courageously and persist- 
ently for the right to stress subject 


matter and let tricks and techniques 
largely take care of themselves. 

We, as teachers, should be triple 
threat men. It is important that we 
should possess certain qualities and 
even associate as little as possible 
with journalistic-pedagogic colleag- 
ues who lack them. Every one 
should have a background of ade- 
quate professional experience; should 
be able to teach and not just lec- 
ture; and should be interested in 
and reasonably familiar with the 
content and value of the social sci- 
ences. 

3. Never weaken in our fight to 
maintain a free press. Our determi- 
nation to hold this ground must be 
unwavering. The significance of a 
free press, as well as other related 
freedoms, must be hammered into 
the students; hammered into the 
publishers; and hammered into the 
public. 

It is not sufficient effort if we con- 
fine our activities to course work in 
the history of American journalism, 
law of the press and ethics. All his- 
tory and all science must be drafted 
in order that we may show the im- 
plications of the alternative to a 
free press. Case histories showing 
vividly how and where freedoms 
have collapsed must be studied. Our 
constructive work must be a non- 
stop effort in these days of mount- 
ing tension. 

Perhaps because it is remote in 
time, or perhaps because I don’t 
know enough about it, I have in- 
creasingly felt in recent years that 
the period of feudalism wasn’t such 
a bad era. The mercantilist century 
or two was not a happy time for 
the dispossessed, so no wave of 
nostalgia is there aroused. We got 
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the mitigated blessing of education 
-for all. The process began. Now we 
are half educated—to be optimistic 
about it. 

The period of no education for 
the mass had its points. The period 


of full education for all is a fine 
goal. Here we are struggling some- 
where in the middle, and making a 
mess of it. But we can’t go back. 
There is no hope but to go on, to- 
ward an education. 


Journalism Teachers’ Relations 
With Their Colleagues and the Press 


The following remarks are an ex- 
cerpt from the address of Professor 
Allen, AATJ president, at the con- 
vention in New York City Decem- 
ber 28, 1940. Other portions of the 
address will be found in the official 


minutes. 


OME of us who have been inti- 

mately associated with editors 
and publishers through positions of 
dual responsibility have been, shall 
I say, favored with an abundance of 
criticism of journalism teachers, of 
schools of journalism, of the idea 
that journalism can be learned in 
any way except by working at it. 
I shall be the last to justify the 
teaching of journalism by a man or 
a woman who has never practiced 
what he professes to instruct, or who 
has worked but a month, or a year, 
in actual newspaper or magazine 
production. We cannot defend the 
person who has never spent a day of 
his life in the business aspects of 
journalism but who suddenly rises 
as a teacher of advertising and man- 
agement courses; or him who has 
won his spurs as an advertising soli- 
citor and emerges as a teacher of 
reporting. We cannot justify the un- 
fits within our ranks; we cannot 
even afford to apologize for them. 


By Charles L. Allen 


No matter what our problems of 
personnel and administration may be, 
we are never justified in permitting 
anyone to teach what he has not 
well learned and skillfully practiced. 
There is ample evidence, it seems 
to me, that editors and publishers 
the country over have tested our 
product and found it good. They 
have studied our methods and helped 
us to improve techniques. Long ago 
the fair-minded men among them 
accepted the principle of journalistic 
instruction in college, and they have 
fought side by side with us to im- 
prove our standards. In many cases 
state press associations sponsor 
schools of journalism. Every im- 
portant press association cooperates 
with us in attempting to prevent 
malpractice in the teaching of jour- 
nalism. But the die-hards—the “self- 
made men,” the “up from the ranks” 
successes—still occasionally belittle 
all methods of education save the 
one they used to climb the journal- 
istic ladder. I often wonder where 
these gentlemen think we who teach 
journalism learned our business, or 
how we learned it. Perhaps they 
only wonder whether we learned it. 

They would be surprised, I think, 
to know that many of us came up 
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through the works just as they did. 
We started as printer’s devils, as 
office boys, as copy chasers, as clas- 
sified solicitors. We have been re- 
porters, desk men, rewrites, tele- 
graph, state and sports editors, city 
editors, managing editors, editorial 
writers, publishers and owners of 
newspapers and magazines. Many 
of us came up the hard way, just as 
they did, and we know the answer 
to the argument that experience is the 
best teacher. We know that the old- 
timers kept us washing rollers, rush- 
ing the growler, chasing copy, pull- 
ing proofs for weeks and months be- 
cause the men above us were not 
keen about seeing youngsters be- 
come adept at their jobs. We learned 
the hard way, sure enough, by hav- 
ing to fight for every crumb of 
knowledge we picked up. We know 
—also by experience—that we 
learned more in one week sitting at 
the feet of a Mark Hopkins who 
wanted to help us than we had been 
able to learn in a year of hard 
knocks around a newspaper shop. 
This may sound wondrous strange 
coming from me—the most stubborn 
advocate of instruction in journalism 
by the clinical practice method— 
but I believe that sound education 
in journalism must ever be the 
scientific application of well-learned 
theory. Without practice, theory is 
academic drivel. Without a knowl- 
edge of principles, however, experi- 
ence is a disheartening waste. The 
first-rate school of journalism co- 
ordinates the study of principles 
with the practice of craftmanship, 
accelerates the rate of acquiring 
knowledge, shortens the period of 
apprenticeship, sharpens the sense 
of public trust and gradually raises 
the standards of the entire profes- 


sion. Knowledge and work are 
equally important in the education 
of a journalist. 

Perhaps I am feeling too optimis- 
tic these days, but it also seems to 
me that sincerity of purpose, earnest 
endeavor and a bit of decent 
modesty are beginning to win a 
place of respectability for the jour- 
nalism teacher on most of our col- 
lege campuses. Not so long ago— 
perhaps it is still true in some col- 
leges—every luncheon at the faculty 
club was an extension of open sea- 
son on teachers of journalism; and 
the rump sessions of various univer- 
sity faculties threw so many jour- 
nalistic victims to the academic 
lions than even their voracious 
scholarly appetites became surfeited. 
I would not have you believe that 
we are no longer in danger of sup- 
plying our colleagues with a Roman 
holiday, because the causes of un- 
friendly relations have not univer- 
sally been removed. But at least we 
have reached the time when we can 
discuss our common problems with 
reasonable men who are both sym- 
pathetic and understanding. Our 
position in the academic family to- 
day is as secure as our talents war- 
rant. 

We have reason to believe, too, 
that the course of study in a first- 
rate school of journalism is as sub- 
stantial as the curriculum in any 
other branch of the university. In 
the past a few of our critics—in- 
cluding some publicity-seeking ad- 
ministrators—apparently overlooked 
the fact that even journalism teach- 
ers have experienced a basic educa- 
tion in the arts and sciences. We 
have been exposed to instruction in 
English, political science, history, 
mathematics, sociology, philosophy, 
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commerce, art, music, foreign lan- 
guage, natural science and all the 
other subjects which are considered 
necessary for a liberal education. We 
are qualified, if anyone is, to judge 
the relative value of each of these 
subjects in the education of a jour- 
nalist, for we have tested them in 
the fire of publishing experience. We 
know, too, the relative difficulty of 
course material in these subjects and 
the caliber and efficiency of the 
teaching personnel. We know how 
they compare with substantial 
courses in journalism, and the com- 
parison can be made only by one 
who has first-hand knowledge of 
both. Whatever virtue there may be 
in a liberal education, we have made 
the most of it in our undergraduate 
life, and in our one, two, three or 
more years of graduate study. We 
have eagerly and _ conscientiously 
pursued our studies in the reputable 


halls of learning and now we ask 
only the opportunity to have our 
curricula, and our personnel, judged 
by no more rigid standards than are 
applied to other departments of the 
university. 

Like medicine, law, engineering 
and the ministry, we have among 
us a certain percentage of quacks, 
shysters, Tacoma bridge-builders and 
hypocrites. But also like those pro- 
fessions we have among us an 
abundance of men who are well- 
educated, adequately trained in 
journalistic techniques, thoroughly 
experienced in the practice of the 
profession, alert to—and aware of— 
the best and the worst practices in 
academic instruction and eminently 
capable of doing their own jobs well. 

Those who thus qualify have 
every reason to be proud. It is a 
great thing to be a good teacher of 
journalism. 
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Footnote to ““No Opinion” Responses 


In Opinion Polling 


HAT do the opinion polls 

measure? Psychologists who 
deny that attitudes can be measured 
in the scientific sense are probably 
right if they mean all attitudes. 
Obviously, many of our attitudes 
are complex and some, of course, are 
latent. 

One reply, however, can be made 
to this traverse. Some attitudes are 
so elemental, so little conditioned 
by intellect, and so conspicuous 
that, for all practical purposes, we 
can say they are measurable. That 
is to say, their indications are meas- 
urable; we measure the indications 
and call that process measuring 
attitudes just as the scientist meas- 
ures the expansion of some substance 
like mercury and calls it measuring 
temperature. 

The opinion polls have generally 
attempted nothing very difficult, 
and the results have usually been 
valid. Gallup, as a rule, asks only 
those questions to which a definite 

} or “no” (or “no opinion”) 
response is adequate. Roper has 
several times measured intensity of 
attitude. Neither, however, has been 
very successful when the questions 
have related to matters on which 
the interviewee has few or no data. 
Roper’s_ press-radio survey, for 


1“The Press and the People—A Sur- 
vey,” Fortune, August, 1939. 


By Chilton R. Bush 
and Dan E. Clark II 


example, posed questions regarding 
freedom of the press and accuracy 
of the press on which one could not 
reasonably expect all of the inter- 
viewees to have adequate data for 
thinking—whether the interviewees 
were in the prosperous class or were 
Southern Negroes who could not 
read. 

The polls, however, are supplying 
data on two aspects of popular 
psychology which we have generally 
not attempted to measure: the ig- 
norance of most voters about certain 
types of political issues and the in- 
fluence of propaganda relating to 
such issues. A clear instance of these 
facts is apparent in a poll taken by 
one of the writers for the Portland 
Oregonian last year. 

Voters first were asked, “Have 
you heard of the act of Congress, 
passed five years ago, which permits 
the President to make reciprocal 
trade agreements with foreign coun- 
tries?” Next they were asked, “Can 
you describe, briefly, what these 
trade agreements have _ generally 
provided for?” Finally, the follow- 
ing question was put: “Is it desir- 
able that Congress should extend 
this authority to the President, or 
should permit it to lapse next 
June?” 

To the final question voters re- 
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plied as follows: Extend the power, 
22 per cent; allow power to lapse, 
27 per cent; no opinion, 51 per cent. 
Half of those with above-average 
incomes favored allowing the au- 
thority to lapse. Of those who had 
no opinion about the issue, 65 per 
cent were women. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the 
voters in Portland had not even 
heard of the act. 

Only 11 per cent of the voters 
could supply even an approximate 
description of the act, the remain- 
ing 89 per cent not being aware it 
was related to a tariff program. 
Most voters, however, understood 
the meaning of the term “reci- 
procal,” translating it as “you give 
and I give” and as “you scratch my 
back, I scratch yours.” A_ mill- 
worker thought the reciprocal trade 
agreements had something to do 
with helping the Finns. Men seemed 
to understand the issue better than 
women, in the ratio of 16 to 7. 
Ninety-three per cent of the women 
did not know what the act was 
supposed to accomplish. Nor did 96 
per cent of voters between the ages 
of 21 and 29 years. Thirty-six per 
cent of the voters in the wealthy 
and above-average income groups 
appeared to understand the issue. 
Voters whose incomes were in the 
$25-$50 a week class, however, were 
the most ignorant, even those on 
relief scoring a higher percentage of 
“knowledge.” Republicans were five 
times better informed than Demo- 
crats and those who voted for Lan- 
don in 1986 six times better in- 
formed than Roosevelt voters. 


Of those who “understood” the 
issue, several exhibited a compre- 
hension of the realities of politics. 
A railroad trainman, for example, 
advocated extension of the author- 
ity to the President because “if the 
matter were left to Congress, there 
would be too many individuals all 
trying to favor their own district.” 
A bank executive opposing exten- 
sion said, “The program sacrifies 
Northwest lumber perhaps for the 
good of some other districts.” One 
lumber executive, however, com- 
mented, “On the whole the agree- 
ments have helped Northwest agri- 
culture; most of the fellows doing 
the hollering about the agreements 
are shingle men.” Another voter: 
“T favor a high tariff.” 

Indicating the influence of “dic- 
tator” propaganda was the follow- 
ing typical comment from a house- 
wife: “The president should not 
have everything to say—I don’t 
want a dictator.” “Too much 
power for one man; Congress should 
handle it,” was a frequent comment. 

Lord Bryce’s remark that “the 
obvious weakness of government by 
opinion is the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing it” now belongs to a past era 
of political science. Thanks to the 
commercial polls and the sincerity 
of those who are directing them, we 
are acquiring a significant knowledge 
of voters’ thought processes. Per- 
haps what is now needed is an inde- 
pendent body to analyze the results 
of the polls so as to supply a con- 
stant audit of opinion, and to re- 
late the results to propaganda fac- 
tors in the environment. 
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Toward Public Opinion Polls 


OES the senator from Idaho 

take a hurried look in the 
morning paper to see the Gallup 
poll’s report on sentiment toward 
the current tariff question before 
he goes to the Senate chamber to 
cast his vote? Does his colleague 
meet him with Elmo Roper’s latest 
basis for prediction under his arm? 
Are lawmakers held in the power of 
scientific cross-section prophets who 
are undoubtedly honest at present 
but whose personnel may change? 

Questions of this type are being 
asked more frequently as the dis- 
cussion progresses as to the place 
of the public opinion poll in a rep- 
resentative democracy. 

George H. Gallup, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, up- 
holds and often quotes James 
Bryce, who asserted in 1891 that 
a final stage in democracy would be 
attained “if the will of the majority 
of the citizens were to be ascertain- 
able at all times.” 

The recent and consistent success 
of the outstanding polls indicate 
that the will of the majority is at 
last readily ascertainable, but there 
are many who feel that this stage 
of democracy will be final in a dif- 
ferent sense of the word. A spokes- 
man for this group is Col. O. R. Mc- 
Quire, chairman of the special com- 
mittee on administrative law of the 
American Bar Association. 

“Look at it as you may—examine 
it as you please,” says Col. Mc- 


ie Bryce, American Commonwealth, p. 


By Winston Allard 


Guire, “it is my humble judgment 
that if there is continued the present 
practice of taking straw ballots on 
a national scale concerning public 
questions, we are in grave danger of 
losing all of the benefits which we 
hoped to secure and of encountering 
all of the evils which we sought to 
avoid by the adoption in 1767 of a 
republican form of government. 

“The straw ballot is undermining 
our republican form of government 
and tending to substitute a direct or 
pure democracy which has never 
succeeded in the history of the 
world in a community of any con- 
siderable size even remotely ap- 
proaching the area and population 
of the United States. . . . I remind 
you that the newspapers are financ- 
ing this attack on representative 
government through their subscrip- 
tions to these various straw polls. 
I cannot think that the newspaper 
owners know the implications of this 
action on their part for the reason 
that if representative democracy 
should find itself unable to carry 
the governmental burden, then the 
freedom of the press will be lost to 
the country and more than likely 
the value of the newspaper property 
will be lost to the owners.” * 

It is evident that both sides of 
this controversy assume that con- 
gressmen are guided by the several 
polls although, with the exception 
of one study,’ there has been little 

2 Vital Speeches, 6-8, November 15, 1939. 


3 George F. Lewis, Jr., in Public Opinion 
erly, June, 1940. 
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investigation of actual Congressional 
attitudes beyond the declaration of 
Walter M. Pierce, United States 
representative from Oregon, that 
“congressmen in debate in the 
House often cite the results of the 
leading public opinion polls as indi- 
cating that certain legislation should 
or should not be passed.” * 

In view of the questions thus 
raised, I recently made a question- 
naire study to obtain some idea of 
the light in which members of Con- 
gress regard these polls and the ex- 
tent to which they use poll results 
in determining their attitudes to- 
ward specific items of legislation. 

To obtain a random sampling of 
the members of Congress, every 
fifth name was selected from an 
alphabetical list. A letter explain- 
ing the scope and purposes of this 
study was sent to each individual 
in the group. The three questions 
discussed below were included with 
a request for the cooperation of the 
member of Congress addressed. One 
hundred six letters were sent; fifty- 
six answers, a total of 53 per cent, 
came back. 

The first question. Do you read 
the results of the Gallup Survey? 
The Fortune Survey? Others? 


TaBLe I 
Occasionally Regularly 
Both Surveys 10 14 
Gallup Survey 21 27 
Fortune Survey 22 17 
Others: Columbia Survey of 
Washington, D. C. 1 


Fourteen replied that they read 
both surveys regularly and ten that 
they read both occasionally. A 
combination of “Gallup Survey 


4 Public Opinion Quarterly, June, 1940. 


regularly” and “Fortune Survey 
occasionally” was included in the 
reading fare of nine congressmen 
while the reverse (Fortune regu- 
larly; Gallup occasionally) was 
listed twice. The statement that he 
did not read either one at all was 
submitted by only one member. 

The second question. Do you ac- 
cept reports of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion (the Gal- 
lup Survey) as accurate represen- 
tations of prevailing public opinion 
in (your state) toward some meas- 
ure on which you are deliberating? 
Twenty-one answered “yes,” twen- 
ty-three in the negative. Following 
are some of the individual comments 
entered under the heading of re- 
marks: 


Yes. Of course I also take into ac- 
count expressions and barometers of 
public opinion within my own Con- 
gressional district. 

No. Indicative only—not absolute. 

No. I once swore by the unim- 
peachable reputation of the Literary 
Digest. 

It dovetails into my own thinking. 

I doubt if these surveys are accur- 
ate on all subjects because one section 
or class of people may react in regard 
to some national legislation just the 
opposite from the way some other 
class would look at the matter. Un- 
less the survey had an accurate cross 
section both you and I know that it 
may not be accurate. I consult my 
constituents when I am in doubt as 
to how opinion in the district is 
shaping itself. 

Consider such surveys interesting 
as indicative of probable trends but 
do not take them too seriously. 

I think the Gallup Survey shows 
the trend but do not put too much 
dependence in it. 

I have found these surveys rather 
accurate. 

Not necessarily, but am interested 
in such surveys. 

“Yes” and “no.” In many instances 
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the opinion reflected is obviously that 
of the moment. It lacks stability and 
should not control. 

I remember the Literary Digest 
fiasco. 

Partially only—know how work is 
done and likelihood of error. 

Yes. Depending upon subject. In 
political matters these polls are not 
accurate as they do not show dele- 
gate strength. 

I do not find it (the Gallup Sur- 
vey) to be an accurate representation 
of prevailing public opinion in my 
Congressional district. 

On a number of occasions I have 
made a careful personal check which 
would tend to disagree with the Gal- 
lup poll or might indicate that the 
method in which questions are placed 
does not bring a correct and accurate 
answer. 

An example of this is shown in a 
recent check I made on neutrality. 

The Gallup poll would indicate that 
my state as other parts of the nation 
is strongly in favor of selling war 
materials to England and France. 
Out of approximately 700 letters re- 
ceived from people in my district only 
three favor the sale of war materials, 
while the balance indicated that they 
unalterably favored a strict embargo 
against all arms shipments. These let- 
ters were not from any individual 
group, but were written by people in 
all walks of life. A further telephone 
and personal interview check made by 
my secretary substantiated the fact 
that a large majority of citizens, in- 
cluding workers in factories who might 
benefit as a result of war munitions 
orders, were opposed to the sale of 
munitions to any nation at war. 

Indications only, but good ones. 

They indicate trends—not always 
accurate. N.B. Literary Digest. 

Whatever examination the reports 
of the polls receives from me is only 
by way of passing interest. 

Yes. It is a helpful check. 

Yes, but I realize that it is likely 
to be the result of propaganda and 
changes rapidly. 

_ I doubt that these polls, if made 
in Delaware, represent opinions of 
other than the two du Pont owned 
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newspapers in Wilmington and the 

few so-called big business men of that 

city. 

The third question. Would you 
consult a reputable public opinion 
survey for aid in determining your 
attitude toward a measure concern- 
ing which you were doubtful? Here 
we have twenty answering “yes” 
and twenty-nine “no.” The follow- 
ing comments were among those 
returned: 


Yes, as they indicate trends. 

A member of Congress has sources 
of information open to him which 
the general public does not. Presented 
with this information, he should be 
5 to determine his attitude for him- 

I keep in close touch with my con- 
stituency and would rely more upon 
my own correspondence from those in 
whom I place confidence. 

I may consult it but not for the 
purpose of determining my attitude. 
At the most it would assist but I 
have never had occasion to use this 
method in arriving at a decision up to 
the present time. The members of 
Congress in debate on legislation in my 
opinion through contact with every 
section of the nation are closest to the 
pulse of the people. Chief Justice 
Hughes has rightfully said, “What the 
people want, they usually get.” 

I would much prefer the opinions 
of a few well-informed people whose 
opinions are not bound by self-inter- 
est, prejudice or inspired publicity. 

Have facilities for determining same 
without use of polls. 

Not unless I knew the territory it 
covered. 

Yes, but the survey should not be 
regarded as conclusive or binding— 
merely advisory. 

Yes, when on border line cases. 

Not at all. Value far more as an 
aid a letter written by the “man up 
the creek” on cheap tablet paper with 
a lead pencil. I know he is sincerely 
expressing his opinions and conclu- 
sions. 

Yes, although I would not follow 
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it blindly and would check against it 

to ascertain public sentiment in my 

own section of the country. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the con- 
gressmen answering read both of 
the two leading publications of poll 
results. Twenty-five per cent of 
these are regular readers, 17 per cent 
list themselves as occasional readers 
of both surveys and 17 per cent de- 
clare that they read the Gallup Sur- 
vey regularly and the Fortune Sur- 
vey occasionally. 

It is interesting to note that con- 
gressmen who read the Gallup Sur- 
vey regularly returned twenty-five 
“ves” or favorable answers to ques- 
tions 2 and 8, to eighteen “no” or 
unfavorable answers. On the other 
hand, in the group reading the Gal- 
lup Survey “occasionally” or “not at 
all” there were thirty unfavorable 
answers to fifteen favorable — 
exactly twice as many “noes.” This 


may indicate that familiarity with 
the scientific cross section survey 
breeds respect. 

Some of the comments show a 
lack of knowledge of the difference 
in methods employed by a survey 
using a scientific cross-section and 
the Literary Digest with its fatal 
“upper bracket” sampling. Others, 
however, show the results of con- 
sideration and insight and bring up 
such legitimate problems as “dele- 
gate strength” and the “representa- 
tive function.” 

A brief study such as this one is 
not the last word in answer to the 
questions that inspired it. It pro- 
vides no measurement of an import- 
ant intangible—the subconscious or 
unrealized influence of reports of 
scientific cross section surveys on 
the opinions of readers, including 
congressmen. It seems likely that 
this influence may be considerable. 
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Business Management and Advertising 
Problems of Newspaper Publishing 


In 1940 


By A. Van Court Miller 


This talk, by the treasurer of the New York Herald Tribune, was 
presented before the AATJ convention in New York City December 


28, 1940. 


HE year 1940 in many respects 

was no different from 1939 or 
1910 insofar as the basic problems 
of business management are con- 
cerned, that is, getting in enough 
money on a continuing basis to 
meet the pay rolls and pay the 
other bills. That is the most pressing 
and immediate problem, not only 
of newspaper publishing, but of ev- 
ery type of business. 

The difference between 1940 and 
1939, and more especially between 
1940 and 1910, is the increasing 
complexity of this main problem. 
Even with normal year to year 
developments, the social-economic 
system under which we live will 
cause increasing complexity in the 
problems of business management. 
When into normal development 
such a heavy weight of factors is 
projected as has been done in re- 
cent years on a basis intended to 
eliminate the bridges of experience, 
ordinarily required for safe pro- 
gress, we find business management 
weighed down in its efforts to effect 
sound changes and in an almost 
constant state of uncertainty and 
harassment. 

Business management has been 
subjected in recent years to a 
veritable blitzkrieg at the hands of 


the advocates of so-called liberal 
change and progress in our social- 
economic development. Many of 
these projects and changes are de- 
sirable in the same way that it is 
desirable for us as individuals to 
have certain vitamins in our diet 
if we are going to be healthy. But if 
the scientists get hold of us in the 
fortieth year of our physical life 
and insist that before our forty-first 
birthday we must remedy all of the 
deficiencies due to lack of vitamins 
in the previous forty years, we are 
not likely to be in better health by 
our forty-first year nor able to do 
anything much in that compara- 
tively brief period except give at- 
tention to vitamins. 

This is the business management 
picture as I see it, not alone in 
newspaper publishing, but in every 
other type of business. If the con- 
dition were peculiar to newspaper 
publishing, the problems of business 
management in the newspaper field 
would not be so complex. But since 
the state of mind and the general 
well-being of business management 
in practically every other line of 
business has its direct effect on 
newspaper publishing, the business 
management in newspaper publish- 
ing has its difficulties aggravated. 
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What are some of the problems? 

Newspaper publishing is a type of 
undertaking that can be successful 
only if it rests on long range plan- 
ning and is designed to weather the 
most violent fluctuations in the na- 
tion’s economy. The foresight re- 
quired in the management of such 
an undertaking can be most success- 
ful under conditions that permit a 
reasonable anticipation of future 
business and the establishment of 
relationships and contracts that will 
produce necessary revenues, control 
costs and assure that budgets can 
be balanced. This is true because, 
by its very nature, the newspaper 
business cannot adjust its day-to- 
day expenses of doing business, ex- 
cept to a minor extent, to the vari- 
able fluctuations in the volume of 
income-producing business available 
to it. Unlike an automobile manu- 
facturer or a manufacturer of cloth- 
ing or a building contractor, the 
newspaper publisher cannot close 
down his plant or major parts of it 
in order to substantially reduce his 
expenses because of a sharp decrease 
in business. If a publisher is to re- 
main a publisher, he must publish 
every day and give full news cover- 
age of the standard he has estab- 
lished, regardless of the income pro- 
duced by the paper. 

Conditions in recent years have 
been such, due to the fact that 
economically speaking our nation 
has been functioning on a “twenty- 
four hour basis,” that it has been 
extremely difficult and in some in- 
stances impossible for business man- 
agement to make plans for as much 
as six months ahead with any con- 
fidence or assurance that they would 
carry through without substantial 
alteration. The possibilities of ad- 


vertising expansion and resulting in- 
creased revenues have been re- 
stricted, and it has been difficult for 
the publisher to project his program 
to meet increasing costs and to 
provide funds for improvement of 
plant facilities and better presenta- 
tion of the news. 

Circulation has been showing a 
steady growth generally and, in an 
effort to meet increased costs in- 
volved in present-day publication, 
individual papers have undertaken 
to increase the unit price to the 
reader. This has met with some 
success, and produced some badly 
needed additional revenue, but such 
price increases are necessarily lim- 
ited. As a general proposition the 
publisher prefers to make the news- 
paper available to the reading pub- 
lic at the lowest possible unit cost 
in order that readers in every 
economic level may have available 
the news of the day at a price they 
can afford to pay. 


HEN we consider increased 

costs, we invariably talk in 
terms of the major items of cost in 
newspaper _ publishing — newsprint 
and pay roll. 

The newspaper publishers of the 
country have acted soundly in 
handling the newsprint problem 
since war was declared, with the re- 
sult that fears of a large increase in 
the price of newsprint during the 
last half of 1940 did not material- 
ize and the price of newsprint is 
momentarily stabilized for the first 
quarter of 1941. But, of course, no 
one can predict with any accuracy 
or finality what the situation will 
be in the period beginning April 1. 
Publishers are continuing to order 
newsprint on a normal basis, and it 
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is the hope that this policy will be 
a substantial factor in keeping news- 
print prices on an even keel. 

The problem of pay roll costs is 
growing in seriousness and import- 
ance every day. Each time that a 
contract with a labor union is up for 
renewal, representatives of labor 
groups in the newspaper publishing 
field present proposals and demands 
for increased rates, frequently ac- 
companied by proposals for other 
types of liberalization. In many 
cases additional restrictions on out- 
put are proposed—restrictions which 
would make each man hour of labor 
less productive but more costly. 
There is a level in the economic 
scheme at which restrictions on pro- 
ductive output become destructive, 
and it seems to me that the point is 
rapidly being reached in the news- 
paper publishing business at which 
the destructive results of unsound 
restrictions will begin to take de- 
finite toll. 

Just as there is a point in the 
economic scheme at which advertis- 
ing rates and circulation rates be- 
come non-productive—in other 
words destructive—so it is with 
labor costs where increased rates of 
pay and restricted or reduced pro- 
ductivity are sought. The most able 
management conceivable cannot 
perform miracles in contravention 
of the laws of economics. Unless 
representatives of employes, and 
employes themselves, take a more 
soundly realistic economic point of 
view in their demands upon pub- 
lishers, they are going to discover 
the inexorable workings of the laws 
of economics at tremendous cost to 
themselves. 

I believe that much can be ac- 
complished by the publisher’s con- 
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sultation with employes on many 
of these matters so that, through 
understanding of the problems and 
difficulties the employes can make 
contributions toward healthy solu- 
tions. 

In some respects the general per- 
sonnel relations problem is number 
one on the list with business man- 
agement. Many additional factors 
have come into play in recent years, 
such as the Wagner Labor Board 
Act and the Wages and Hours Law 
(to mention two that are well 
known), that have introduced new 
factors in the relationship between 
management and employes. For 
instance, the more we study ad- 
ministrative rulings, interpretations 
and policy with respect to the ap- 
plication of the Wages and Hours 
Law to salaries, office personnel, the 
more we find ourselves approaching 
the conclusion that management will 
be left with no alternative but to 
place salaried office workers, includ- 
ing many who are in relatively high 
weekly salary brackets, on the same 
basis as the average hourly wage 
production worker. 

Recent revisions of definitions 
and interpretations have tended to 
remove from the somewhat severe 
technical limitations of the Wages 
and Hours Law many types and 
grades of salaried employes who 
were never intended to be covered 
by the law. Nevertheless, careful 
study of these new regulations leaves 
management in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to who among his salaried 
workers may be considered exempt. 
Because of this uncertainty and the 
severe penalties incorporated in the 
law, which may be assessed even in 
instances of technical non-compli- 
ance, management will be required 
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to alter policies gradually but none- 
the-less definitely in the handling 
of salaried personnel. New policies 
may even go so far as to introduce 
the punching of a time clock by 
many salaried employees receiving 
from $50 to more than $100 a 
week in order to make certain that 
such individuals have not worked 
thirty minutes over the maximum in 
any one payroll week without being 
paid time and a half. 

Likewise, some of the severe inter- 
pretations that have been handed 
down under the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act have produced a situa- 
tion that places management in a 
position almost of aloofness in its 
relationship with its employes with 
respect to certain situations that 
ought in sound personnel relations 
to be open to free and frank dis- 
cussion on both sides. 

It seems odd that there should be 
anything bordering on a public re- 
lations problem with respect to 
newspaper publishing. Yet the news- 
paper today finds itself living in an 
atmosphere of lack of understanding 
of the basic policy on which the 
position of the newspaper publisher 
is established. 

The average newspaper reader has 
heard much of the “freedom of the 
press” in recent years, but I feel 
satisfied that only in rare instances 
does he have any conception of the 
basic rights and the fundamental 
import involved in the term. It is 


rare to find the newspaper reader 
who has any appreciation of the fact 
that the newspaper publisher con- 
siders himself a trustee on behalf of 
his fellow citizens of the precious 
rights bound up in the “freedom of 
the press.” In these past ten years 
or more of mental, moral and ethical 
confusion very little has been done 
by newspaper publishers to make 
known to the people specifically the 
fundamental meaning of a free press 
based on a firm policy of trusteeship 
on the part of the publisher. The 
publisher has relied almost entirely 
upon the contents of the news 
columns to demonstrate the dis- 
charge of his trustee responsibility. 
Since few readers think to an ex- 
tent that even scratches, much less 
penetrates, the surface, I feel that 
the newspaper publisher has on his 
hands a public relations problem 
that is very high on the list of 
problems that must be dealt with 
affirmatively and at once. 

From the standpoint of the type 
of product, the content of product 
and the manner of reaching the con- 
sumer with the product, we find 
increasingly active study, thinking 
and experimentation. What may 
emerge is beyond the ability of any 
one to predict. But I look forward 
to interesting developments, because 
more and more publishers are giving 
increasing study to these factors 
of their business. 
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ITHUANIA, Latvia and Estonia 
were once making headlines 
and arousing public interest. They 
likely will be again sources of po- 
tential news interest. 

This discussion represents a brief 
outline of the conditions of the Bal- 
tic press before the era of Russian 
domination. 

The Baltic States strove during 
several centuries for freedom of 
speech and the press. The peoples 
of these nations made the printed 
word a serious issue, for they real- 
ized that national consciousness 
could be sustained only by the 
printing of that word. If old Russia 
had not striven to kill the Estonian, 
Latvian and Lithuanian printed 
word and had allowed the people 
more freedom in the use of their 
languages, the nationals would have 
had a harder time to instill among 
the people the desire for independ- 
ence. The history of each of these 
Baltic States is the story of continu- 
ous struggle for national and press 
freedom. 


Lithuania 

The largest of the Baltic States 
is Lithuania. It is a nation of 
2,011,173 exclusive of the popula- 
tion of Vilna, which was annexed 
by Lithuania before the Soviet 
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This article is based on a study made by a graduate student in the Col- 
lege of Journalism, Marquette University. Father Cinikas is a member of the 
editorial staff of Draugas, Lithuanian daily newspaper in Chicago. 


Union decided to take all of Lithu- 
ania. 

Newspapers and books were offi- 
cially banned in Lithuania from 
1864 to 1905. This restriction fol- 
lowed a revolt in which Lithuanians 
and Polish were involved. Still, the 
first Lithuanian journal was printed 
some time before the official ban, 
for the Protestant missionary so- 
cieties published a small monthly 
magazine in 1932 at K6nigsberg. 

The first successful revival of the 
press was instituted by the famous 
Doctor John Basanavicius when in 
1883 he published in Tilsit a paper 
Called Ausra (Dawn). It was the 
first paper to make a national im- 
pression upon the nation. The ban 
on the Lithuanian press was lifted 
in May, 1904, and on December 10, 
1904, the first Lithuanian daily 
within the boundaries of present day 
Lithuania appeared. During the 
World War Lietuvos Aidas (Lithu- 
anian Echo) was established in 
Vilna. This paper later became the 
official organ of the government. 
Many other papers were established 
before the capture of Vilna in 1920, 
but most of them moved their offices 
to Kaunas when Vilna fell. The 
most active period of newspaper ex- 
pansion was between 1921 and 1924. 
Before Russia absorbed Lithuania 
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there were more than 112 periodicals 
published in seventeen languages. 

As a rule the typical Lithuanian 
newspaper was a tabloid of five 
columns with a very serious tone. 
Headlines were modest and lacked 
sensationalism, and no great talent 
was revealed in the handling of 
news stories. The official paper, 
Lietuvos Aidas, exhibited the best 
makeup and typography in the 
country. 

The more important dailies used 
two colors on the front page. Death 
notices, a favorite form of advertis- 
ing, received prominent positions on 
all pages. Very few illustrations 
were used in feature articles, de- 
partments or advertisements. The 
grade of newsprint was very poor. 
All important European news was 
gathered by telephone from various 
men stationed in the capitals on the 
continent. The news was gathered 
by ELTA, which formed a vital 
part of the news gathering system 
in Lithuania. 

ELTA, Lithuania’s newsgathering 
agency, began operation in April, 
1920, but plans for it were begun 
about five years before that time. 
It was originally known as the LTA, 
Lithuanian Telegraph Agency, and 
was operated through the embassies 
of Scandinavia and Denmark. Even 
before the formal declaration of 
Lithuanian independence a bureau 
of information was operating in 
Berlin, Freiburg, Lausanne and 
Berne under the direction of patri- 
otic Lithuanian leaders, to inform 
the world of Lithuania and its right 
to independence. 

ELTA was really a consolidation 
of all propaganda and information 
bureaus under Dr. J. Eretas. After 
1920 these bureaus were known as 


the Lithuanian News Agency. The 
organization was developed into a 
modern telegraphic agency and its 
equipment included radio apparatus, 
a photographic laboratory and four 
Hell machines for receiving news 
dispatches from Havas, Reuters, 
D.N.B., Stefani, Tass and other 
news agencies. 

Lietuvos Aidas never had any 
external signs of censorship in its 
news columns. When the Lithuanian 
government was forced to come to 
terms with the Soviet Union, the pa- 
per was also forced to be concilia- 
tory to the non-official German 
papers. The XX Amaius (Twentieth 
Century) showed what the censor’s 
pencil can do to a paper. Many 
news items about affairs in Russia 
were deleted. Often the type faces 
of certain paragraphs were mutilated 
to make them unreadable, or head- 
line words were deleted. In the April 
26, 1940, issue of Lietuvos Aidas, 
ELTA is credited with a story of 
the conditions in German-dominated 
Warsaw, and an article was quoted 
verbatim from the Berliner Boer- 
sen Zeitung. 


Latvia 

Latvians are closely akin to the 
Lithuanians. Both nationalities are 
of Indo-European origin and their 
languages are very much alike. Lat- 
via, smaller than Lithuania and 
larger than its northerly neighbor, 
Estonia, has about 1,944,933 in- 
habitants. For centuries Latvia was 
the battle ground for rival alien 
nations like Russia, Germany, Po- 
land and Scandinavia, while these 
nations fought for possession of her 
fertile soil. In 1710 Russia became 
the master of Latvia, then known 
as Livonia, and until 1918 had a 
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firm hand on those lands even 
though the German “Baltic Barons” 
controlled many of the vast estates. 

The Latvian desire for freedom 
was expressed by Pastor Watson in 
1822 when he published the first 
Latvian newspaper, Latweechu 
Awihaes (Latvian Gazette). On No- 
vember 18, 1918, the National Coun- 
cil of Latvians framed and ‘signed 
an act declaring their national inde- 
pendence. 

The history of the Latvian press 
goes further back than the history 
of other forms of the written word 
or literature. A hundred years ago 
the rudiments of a Latvian literature 
were not committed to writing in 
the Latvian language. Such writers 
as Juris Alumans and R. Blaumanis 
were on virgin soil when they issued 
their lyrics and dramas as late as 
1856 and 1863. It is surprising to 
note that the Larviska Gadda 
Grahmata (Latvian Year Book) was 
published as far back as 1797. 

The chief newspapers of Latvia 
before liquidation by Russia were 
Briva Zeme, Jaunakas Zinas and 
Rits. Three other dailies were im- 
portant, but they were printed in 
languages foreign to Latvia: Sevod- 
nya (Today) published in Russian, 
Rigasche Rundschau (Riga Review) 
printed for the Germans of the 
country and an evening edition of 
Sevodnya known as the Sevodnya 
Vecherom (This Evening). 

The total number of papers in 
Latvia varied from year to year, 
but in 1937 there were 15 daily 
newspapers and 200 weekly and 
monthly periodicals or journals. In 
addition to these papers the im- 
portant news agency was LETA. 

The Latvian newspapers were 
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usually in tabloid form with four 
columns to a page, the body type 
about ten or eleven point on a wide 
slug. Very little effort was made to 
achieve uniformity in type styles, 
and at times as many as six families 
of type were used for headlines. 
Long passages in italics appeared in 
the news columns. The papers lacked 
local news and published more serial 
stories than one ordinarily finds in 
the daily papers of the United 
States. Moreover, the Latvian pa- 
pers had no regular editorial pages 
which interpreted the day’s news, 
although the news correspondents 
included in their reports comments 
and interpretations. Even the head- 
lines tended to editorialize the news 
stories by posing leading questions. 

The chief news channels were the 
telephone and the telegraph equip- 
ment of the news agency LETA. 
Points close at hand were reached 
by telephone, and the mail was a 
common carrier of news from distant 
cities. 

LETA was first founded as the 
Latvian Press Agency, “Latopress,” 
by a decree of the cabinet of mins- 
ters on March 4, 1919. The main duty 
of this organization was to supply 
the Latvian press with information 
of the activities in the political and 
economic life of the country. Since 
the press section of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had not been or- 
ganized, “Latopress” was called 
upon to supply Latvian representa- 
tives abroad with news of affairs in 
the nation’s political life. 

By April, 1920, the press section 
of the Foreign Affairs Ministry was 
established and contacts were made 
with various governments for the 
exchange of news. That spring the 
activities of “Latopress” were re- 
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duced to the handling of telegraphic 
reports and the name of the agency 
was changed to Latvian Telegraph 
Agency or LETA. 

This agency had working agree- 
ments with all the European na- 
tions and the leading news agencies, 
such as Reuters, Havas and Con- 
tinental-Telegraphen. Because of the 
limited budget of LETA the agree- 
ments with these agencies were con- 
cluded in such a way that the news 
could be shared with similar agencies 
in Estonia, Lithuania, Finland and 
Poland. In 1927, the Latvian Parlia- 
ment passed a law governing LETA, 
placing it under direct supervision 
of the Department of State. LETA 
also published periodicals and 
books and operated newsstands 
throughout the nation. 


Estonia 

The Estonians belong to a totally 
different family from the Latvians 
and Lithuanians, for they are dis- 
tinctly Slavonic-Russians both in 
racial characteristics and culture. 
The language or dialects spoken in 
the country are of the same origin 
as Finnish. At present the popula- 
tion of Estonia is about 1,119,518 
and the religion of the majority is 
Lutheran. 

The modern history of Estonia be- 
gan in 1208 with the invasion of 
the Knights of the Sword, a crusade 
by knights from most of the western 
nations, directed by Germans. The 
Estonians were also attacked at the 
same time from the southeast by the 
Russians who were desirous of 
reaching the fertile fields of Estonia. 
Later Waldemar II, a Dane, joined 
the crusaders and the overthrow of 
the Estonians resulted. 

During the first years of the 


World War Estonia was not a 
battle field, but many thousands of 
her sons died fighting in the Russian 
army. The suppressed national feel- 
ings burst forth in 1917 in the form 
of a National Council, elected by 
universal suffrage. On February 24, 
1918, this national body of leaders 
declared the Estonian people free 
and independent. 

Estonians had suffered serfdom at 
the hands of their lords, the “Baltic 
Barons,” who oppressed the people 
politically and physically. The first 
journals made their appearance in 
Estonia during the second half of 
the seventeenth century. Permanent 
organs of the press, the publication 
of which was assured by a wide 
circle of readers, appeared only with 
the creation of a class of small 
landed proprietors. In 1857 J. W. 
Jannsen, then a teacher in the service 
of the municipality of Parnu, 
founded a weekly paper known as 
Perno Postimees. 

It was not, however, until Ger- 
many withdrew its army of occupa- 
tion in November, 1918, that the 
newspaper press was stimulated to 
expand. K. Pats, editor of the 
Tallinna Teataja, became head of 
the Estonian Provisional Govern- 
ment and J. Tonisson, publisher of 
the historic Postimees, was made 
leader of a foreign delegation of 
diplomats that made a _ successful 
tour of the European countries for 
aid. The newspaper posts left by 
these officials were taken over by 
younger writers. 

In 1937 the following papers were 
considered the leading dailies of the 
nation: Paevaleht, Tallinn, founded 
in 1905; Postrmees, Tartu, founded 
in 1857; Rahvaleht, Tallinn, founded 
in 1827; Uus Eesti, Tallinn, founded 
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in 1934. In that year Estonia had 
fifteen daily newspapers, twelve of 
which were published in the Estonian 
language, two in German and one in 
Russian. There were also 115 news- 
papers published less often than six 
or seven times weekly. At the same 
time Estonia had 200 magazines, a 
majority of which were devoted to 
religious or agricultural subjects. 

There were several important 
publishing companies in Estonia, 
such as the Loodus, Ltd., Noor- 
Eesti, Ltd., the Estonian Literary 
Society and the Tallinna Eest Kir- 
jastus-Uhisus, Ltd. The Estonian 
Encyclopedia, Estonian Geography 
according to districts, and Estonian 
History were among the outstand- 
ing publications. Several companies 
had extensive serial publications, 
such as the World Classics of the 
Estonian Literary Society, the Loo- 
dus Novelists’ Library, the Loodus 
Universal Library and the outstand- 
ing information series of the Academ- 
ic Cooperative Company. 

In general, Estonian papers were 
published on oversized newsprint, 
greater in length and width than the 
New York Times. Large headlines 
were used for the shortest stories 
and plenty of white space was given 
to separate news items, features and 
advertisements. No effort was made 
to balance or to systematize page 
makeup. Advertisements often 


crowded out the front-page stories 
and the want-ad pages were divided 
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into ten columns, whereas the news 
pages, wide as they were, had but 
five columns. Large type and large 
pictures were commonly used. Col- 
umn widths often varied on a given 
page. Much space was given over 
to reviews and advertising of movies 
or plays. In a typical ten-page paper 
the lower half of a page was de- 
voted to a serial story and the lower 
half of another page was given over 
to a complete short story. The news 
stories on the first three or four 
pages were all related to the inter- 
national situation and, as in other 
Baltic papers, there was little local 
news. Usually no editorial page was 
published, but reports of authorita- 
tive reporters were given prominent 
display. News stories were usually 
credited in the dateline to ETA, but 
in the first line of the article credit 
was given to Reuters, Tass, D.N.B., 
Havas or Stefani-Havas. 
* 

The Baltic states struggled for 
centuries to achieve freedom of the 
press. Again, as has happened be- 
fore, they are dominated by Russia’s 
military power. The three peoples 
may, however, be potential sources 
of news, for they have learned in 
times of trial that so long as they 
maintain their national conscious- 
ness through the printed word the 
desire for independence will be main- 
tained. 

P. P. Crntxas, M. I. C. 
Draugas, Chicago 


Japan 


N the latter part of 1940, Japan 
merged all of her political parties 
into a single body, the Taisei Yoku- 
san Kai. Although this new political 
party cherishes no fascistic aspira- 


tions, its appearance virtually re- 
sulted in elimination of all political 
obstacles to the government as well 
as in a nation solidly behind the 
government’s war policies. 
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New Information Bureau 

As an essential feature of this new 
political structure, the Konoye cabi- 
net decided on August 13, 1940, to 
consolidate the information bureaus 
of the cabinet, foreign, war and 
navy ministries and related bureaus 
of home and communications min- 
istries into the Naikaku Joho-kyoku 
(Cabinet Information Bureau) which 
would supervise meetings, radio, 
press and other publications. 

The cabinet meeting adopted the 
following amendments to the set-up 
of the Naikaku Joho-bu (Cabinet 
Information Office: ) 


1. That the Naikaku Joho-bu shall 
be expanded and strengthened into the 
Naikaku Joho-kyoku in an effort to 
unify and speed up political, diplo- 
matic, and economic publicity serv- 
ices. 

2. That the chief of the new office 
shall attend cabinet meetings and par- 
ticipate in government as spokesman 
of the cabinet. 

3. That the new office shall be di- 
vided into five sections: 

(a) Administrative department. 

(b) Intelligence department, which 
gathers information from every 
department of the cabinet to 
contribute to the successful 
planning of national policy. 

(c) Information department, which 
handles publicity for domestic 
consumption through press, ra- 
dio, magazines, etc. 

(d) Publicity department, which 
handles publicity for foreign 
consumption. 

(e) Censorship department, which 
handles censorships adminis- 
tered so far by departments of 
the cabinet. 


An additional department which 
takes charge of promotional activ- 
ities along cultural lines through 
such media as cinemas and theatres 
was included when the office was 
officially inaugurated on December 


6, 1940. Although the new office has 
absorbed the information offices of 
the ministries of foreign affairs, war 
and navy, the latter still retain 
their own information offices which 
take care of limited matters peculiar 
to their fields. 

The Cabinet Bureau of Informa- 
tion is headed by Nobufumi Ito, 
former ambassador to Poland, who 
is “an expert linguist . . . and in 
the opinion of foreign diplomats, is 
highly qualified for the post, being 
familiar with foreign ideas and laws 
as well as languages.” 


Press Criticizes U. S. 

Japan’s determination to establish 
a new order in East Asia through 
an early termination of the war in 
China has taken various forms in 
diplomacy and military operations. 
The press vividly reflected national 
policies in news and editorials dur- 
ing the quarter, and gave ample 
space to news of the national de- 
fense and “aid on democracies” 
programs of the United States. 
Newspapers bitterly criticized 
Anglo-American diplomacy as ham- 
pering Japan’s efforts to establish an 
“East Asiatic Sphere of Common 
Prosperity.” 

Japan Times, which is said to be 
close to the foreign office, comment- 
ing on the conclusion of the Tri- 
partite Pact, said in effect: * 

. Any hostile action taken 
against Japan in the Pacific by the 
United States or any other power will 
be met by joint hostile action by 
Japan, Germany and Italy... . 

The whole treaty will cause the 

American people to sit back and take 


stock of the state department, which 
has so bungled its international affairs. 


1 New York Times dispatch from Tokyo, 
Aug. 16, 1940. 
2 Sept. 28, 1940. 


... It has made an enemy of Japan, 
involved Great Britain in new diffi- 
culties, done no good to the United 
States and brought the war perilously 
close to the Pacific ocean. . 


Tokyo Asahi, however, warned 
the country to expect increased 
economic pressure from the United 
States and Great Britain and repre- 
sented the general tenor of the 
press: 

Although conclusion of the pact does 
not mean Japan’s entry into the 
European war, it certainly has in- 
creased Japan’s responsibility in cop- 
ing with the prevailing world situa- 
tion. 


The press viewed the signing of 
the Sino-Japanese treaty at Nan- 
king on November 30, 1940, as an 
initial step toward the establishment 
of the new order in East Asia. Osaka 
Asahi commented: * 


The signing of the Sino-Japanese 
treaty was welcomed by friendly Ger- 
many and Italy and refuted by hos- 
tile America and England. On the 
very day of the conclusion of the 
treaty, Mr. Roosevelt announced that 
his administration granted China a 
new credit of ten million dollars. On 
the same day, Mr. Hull at the press 
conference reiterated his policy of non- 
recognition toward the Nanking gov- 
ernment. . . . Parallel to this American 
policy, England is augmenting her aid 
to China. ... 

Hereafter, England and America, es- 
pecially the latter after Mr. Roosevelt 
was re-elected, will increasingly inten- 
sify their aggressive attitudes towards 
Japan. Japan should strengthen her 
preparedness against their positive 
anti-Japanism. 

The press carefully watched de- 
velopments of the presidential cam- 
paign in the United States. When 
Mr. Roosevelt was reelected, news- 
papers generally expected an intensi- 


Sept. 28, 1940. 
* Dec. 8, 1940. 
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fication of American pressure on 

Japan and stressed that Japan would 

not budge from her determination 

to go through with “Japanese Mon- 

roe Doctrine for East Asia.” 
Yomiuri said: ° 


President Roosevelt’s reelection for 
a third term has slammed the door 
on the last efforts to improve 
American-Japanese relations. . . . It 
calls for a new resolution on the part 
of the Japanese people. .. . 


Tokyo Nichi Nichi asserted: ° 


Increased American assistance for 
Great Britain will doubtless follow 
the reelection of Mr. Roosevelt. Now 
it appears certain that the United 
States will enter the war in Europe 
and increase her aid to the Chungking 
government. ... 

Japanese are absolutely determined 
to nullify increased American assist- 
ance to the Chungking régime and 
will counter Mr. Roosevelt’s future 
moves with necessary measures. . . 


Tokyo Asahi asserted: * 


The United States, both in politics 
and armament, will try something in 
the next few months which will make 
the world sit up and take notice. . . 

Having spent much of her resources 
in the past three years (of War in 
China), Japan cannot complete the 
task of reconstruction in East Asia 
by mere verbal bravery and wishful 
thinking against a United States bent 
on national aggrandizement. . . . The 
government must prepare for the 
strongest possible pressure from the 
United States... . 


Kokumin commented: * 


Japan and the Axis powers must 
prepare their strategy to meet the 
event we may expect tomorrow. Those 
silly dreamers who have been hoping 
for peace must awaken to grim real- 

In accord with our desire for peace 
we have been pursuing a non- 
resistance policy towards American 
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pressure and the continuous challeng- 
ing policy of the American govern- 
ment. Now non-resistance no longer is 
possible or advisable. . . . 


Recently Thailand, French Indo- 
China and the Netherlands East In- 
dies received a great deal of press 
and public attention. As the new 
year ushered in a world situation 
much more inimical to Japan’s for- 
eign policy, the press advocated 
haste in pushing Japan’s southward 
program and exhorted the govern- 
ment to be ready for resolute ac- 
tion to offset Anglo-American in- 
fluence in East Asia. 

Newspapers accused Great Britain 
of instigating the border incident 
between French Indo-China and 
Thailand while seeking an economic 
rapprochement with French Indo- 
China which the press declared was 
the keystone of Japan’s southward 
program. 

Yomiuri said: ° 

The government should make a 
courageous and bold advance in its 
southward move because Japan al- 
ready has been besieged by the influ- 
ence of Britain and the United 

States. . . . It should exercise great 

care in negotiating with the Nether- 

lands East Indies for peaceful nego- 
tiations might fail because of Anglo- 


American political and economic 
control... . 


When President Roosevelt pro- 
posed the lease-lend bill, Japan 
showed mounting anxiety over the 
wide scope of its implications. News- 
‘papers demanded the government 
prepare for all possible developments 
and speed up negotiations with the 
Netherlands East Indies to thwart 
alleged Anglo-American attempts to 
disrupt Japan’s program in the 
South Seas. 


* Jan. 16, 1941. 


Tokyo Asahi asserted: ” 


The sinking of the Lusitania 
brought the United States into the 
last war, but only after two years. 
. . . Today the situation is charged 
with the danger of an immediate ex- 
plosion. All that is needed is the ignit- 
ing match. In this grandiose task 
(lease-lend program) the United 
States includes even Asia and Aus- 
tralia in its sphere of activity and un- 
dertakes to extend assistance to China 
and Greece as well... . 

Japan must take clear cognizance 
of the fact that the United States is 
overstepping all bounds of neutrality 
and is intent on doing anything to aid 
Great Britain and other democracies 
short of actual recourse to armed 
forces. Against this fact Japan must 
be fully prepared. 


Hochi said: ™ 


The United States is secretly behind 
a recent British attempt to effect 
economic collaboration with French 
Indo-China and Thailand. Reports 
that the United States might mediate 
between these two countries in their 
border dispute might be interpreted 
as the beginning of secret Anglo- 
American operations to obstruct Ja- 
pan’s program for a new order in East 
Asia. . . 


When Administration leaders, par- 
ticularly Mr. Hull, testified on the 
lease-lend bill in the House foreign 
affairs committee in the middle of 
January, American foreign policy 
was brought into bolder relief. Jap- 
anese newspapers, reflecting increas- 
ing Japanese anxiety and anger over 
American foreign policy, charged 
that Mr. Hull had distorted Japan’s 
policies. 


Japan Advertiser Sold 

The 50-year-old Japan Advertiser, 
long-considered one of the outstand- 
ing American-owned dailies outside 
the United States, has been merged 


10, 11 Jan. 16, 1941. 
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with the Japan Times and Mail. 
The Advertiser was owned and pub- 
lished for thirty years by B. W. 
Fleisher, formerly of Philadelphia. 
His son, Wilfred Fleisher, was Tokyo 
correspondent for the New York 
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Herald Tribune. The Japan Times 
and Mail, now called Times and 
Advertiser, issues morning and 
evening editions. 

Cuvco Korto 
Domei, New York 


Norway 


AZISM signifies the denial of 

intellectual and civic liberties 
which, for generations, had been the 
accepted basis of European culture. 
A Nazi invasion, therefore, means 
the end of national independence 
and the elimination of free teaching 
and free worship, as well as the end 
of a free press. 

Norway has suffered all these 
consequences of a Nazi invasion 
during the last ten months of bitter, 
but stubborn, resistance. Today she 
has seen her national supreme court 
resign, her bishops deliver violent 
protests and her editors dismissed, 
jailed or put in concentration camps. 

What has happened to Norwegian 
journalism since Hitler’s forces 
clamped down on the peace-loving 
Nordic nation? This report is built 
upon an analytic study of such 
Norwegian newspapers and periodi- 
cals as have continued to reach the 
United States from April, 1940, to 
January, 1941. 

The freedom of the Norwegian 
press was guaranteed by the con- 
stitution as well as by a long and 
unbroken tradition. And this free- 
dom was, at all times, an unhamp- 
ered one, since no governmental de- 
cree nor any syndicate monopoly 
ever tried to choke the voice of the 
Norwegian press. True enough, the 
great majority of the daily newspa- 
pers were political, but whether 
they were Labor, Conservative, 


Agrarian or Liberal papers, they all 
kept their editorial policies free from 
any undue or dictatorial pressure 
from political quarters. No purge 
was ever attempted since nobody 
dared to infringe on Norwegian edi- 
torial freedom. Even within the re- 
spective political parties it was an 
accepted democratic procedure that 
the party press be left free to criti- 
cize political actions. 

The Scandinavians, being politi- 
cally awake and psychologically in- 
dividualistic of mind, enjoyed a 
greatly varied and fundamentally 
independent press. It may be said 
to have consisted of three great sec- 
tions: (1) The Oslo press reflecting 
the life and opinion of the national 
capital; (2) the political press sup- 
porting respective parties in parlia- 
ment, the most important of these 
being the Socialistic Labor party; 
(3) the provincial press, which was 
active in every little town and vil- 
lage throughout the land. Even 
though the press in the provinces 
was in the main of a clearly political 
character, it remained independent 
in expression, attempting to con- 
solidate local interests. 

The international and national 
news service of Norway was NTB 
which, as a semi-official institution, 
dispatched the current news to all 
papers, without discrimination or 
partiality. Aside from this organiza- 
tion the greater newspapers such as 
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Aftenposten (pro-British), Tidens 


Tegn (national), Arbeiderbladet 
(socialist, anti-Moscow) and Sta- 
vanger Aftenblad (liberal, pro- 


British) had their own extremely 
well informed columnists on inter- 
national affairs. 


Nazis Take Over Press 


Then came the Nazi storm of 
April 9, 1940. In a few days the 
Oslo press was forced out of its 
character as a group of independent 
newspapers. The Nazi machine ex- 
propriated the magnificent offices 
and technical equipment of the 
Arbeiderbladet, turning this leading 
Oslo paper into a Nazi propaganda 
sheet. In a few short weeks the whole 
Oslo press was silenced. The Oslo 
papers became propaganda sheets 
for the henchmen of Goebbels and 
Quisling. The former editors were 
driven out of their chairs, removed 
to concentration camps or forced to 
appear every morning to see how a 
“real paper” should be run. 

The Oslo press thus was quickly 
destroyed and the Norwegians quit 
reading it. Thousands of subscribers 
stopped their subscriptions. 

After sixty-one days of hopeless 
struggle against the efficient military 
machine of Hitler, Norway was oc- 
cupied. The propagandists of Hitler 
and Quisling proceeded next to do 
away with the _ political press 
throughout the land, concentrating 
their first efforts on the Socialistic 
Labor press. It is a historical fact 
that the Norwegian Labor leaders 
and Labor press never for a moment 
entertained the Stalin-Molotov 
“friendliness” to Nazism. A leading 
Labor editor, Trond Hegna, showed 
the way by publishing a flaming 
editorial, “No Norwegians for Sale!” 


Mr. Hegna is still in a concentration 
camp. 

Soon only the provincial press re- 
mained, and this group of Norweg- 
ian newspapers worked under a 
tremendous strain. Since space for 
this article is limited the best ap- 
proach to this subject is a staccato 
report giving a few glimpses of the 
heroic attempts at remaining free 
during the transition period from 
April, 1940, to January, 1941. At 
present, February 1, 1941, it ap- 
pears that even the provincial press 
of Norway has been completely 
Nazified. During the ten months of 
transition the provincial papers did, 
however, show a remarkably heroic 
will to resist Nazification. Some 
examples follow: 

The Nazi machine sent the Nor- 
wegian editors a decree of twenty 
“rules” concerning their “coopera- 
tion for establishing the New 
Order” through the Norwegian 
press. Two editors splashed the 
whole secret decree on their front 
pages. Result: An awakened public 
—and two more editors in prison. 

The Nazi machine sent seven 
headlines “to choose from” in con- 
nection with the efficient British 
bombing of Bergen. All headlines 
consisted of nasty attacks on King 
Haakon in London. An editor put 
in all seven headlines over his news 
concerning the bombardment of 
Nazi military objects by the British. 

The Nazi war bulletins appear in 
the same place, the same dress, the 
same type, day after day in deadly 
monotony, under the stereotyped 
title, “German War Communiqué.” 


Ignore “New Order” 
Himmler and Goebbels “visited” 
Norway to discuss certain questions 
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and “to take in the German drama 
now enacted in the National Theatre 
of Oslo.” No photo was published 
of the gentlemen. In fact, eight 
months have elapsed without a 
single Nazi photo of persons dear to 
Mr. Hitler or of “the victorious sol- 
diers of the Third Reich.” 

In contradistinction to this freez- 
ing indifference to the “New Or- 
der” we find quite a few three- 
column photos of British life, such 
as “English bombers leave Britain 
for attacks on the continent”; “Lon- 
doners emerging smiling after an- 
other night in their air-raid-shelters”; 
“Winston Churchill, the new prime 
minister,” with the significant text, 
“Things may begin to look different 
from now on.” The headings are all 
in large type. 

Among few items which are given 
heavy headlines is news from the 
United States. The implicative hopes 
for the restoration of world de- 
mocracy are hidden behind those 
news columns. And every Norwegian 
knows how to read between the 
lines. 

Nazi “attacks” on Denmark, Hol- 
land and Sweden are handled with 
a tremendous headline and the news 
follows in insignificant 8-point. The 
headline seems to scream, “You see, 
Hitler is beginning to have trouble 
in many places!” Maps of Albania 
and Libya are placed above the 
Italian war news with the following 
text: “The names of the places men- 
tioned in today’s communiqué are 
written into the maps.” In other 
words, the Italians are being badly 
beaten, aren’t they? Under a spe- 
cial heading, “Norge” (Norway), 
the editor quotes in 8-point bold 
classical incidents and_ classical 
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statements from the saga of Nor- 
way and historical heroes of national 
life. In its editorials the provincial 
press keeps the lantern of the na- 
tional will to hope and freedom 
shining in complete frankness. An 
example may be given from Samle- 
ren (of Mandal, August 12, 1940) 
in which the editor attacks the 
Nazi idolatry of the Aryan race. 
The editorial states: 

The Aryan Race—that slogan is by 
now a threadbare term which no 
longer can fascinate thinking people. 
Some one has flattered us that we 
Scandinavians always have been the 
strongest carrier of the Germanic 
racial characteristics. And yet it hap- 
pened as it happens. 

The modern race idolatry is an in- 
vention without any root in historical 
realities. Those of our forefathers who 
struggled their way through the most 
trying periods of our national history 
did survive unto victory not on the 
basis of “race superiority” but on the 


abiding foundation of our Constitution 
and the Bible. 


The Scandinavian press has, at 
this date (February, 1941), been 
completely silenced by Nazism. It 
still survives, however, as a mili- 
tant, free press in the Scandinavian 
language press of the United States 
led by the brilliant pens of Hans 
Olav, Washington, D. C., and Carl 
Soyland, Nordisk Tidende, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

And even in Scandinavia itself 
there is the one last but illustrious 
exception, the Handels - och - Sjoe- 
fartstidning of Gothenburg, whose 
courageous editor most certainly 
would be executed by Mr. Himmler 
if the Nazis decided to “Bulgarize” 
Sweden. 

C. Sverre Norsora 
University of Minnesota 
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Council on Professional Education 


Hearts Reports on Two 


OMPLETION of one of the first 

steps in the program of the Na- 
tional Council on Professional Edu- 
cation for Journalism to raise 
standards in this field was accom- 
plished at the fourth meeting of the 
Council held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, December 
30, 1940. Reports were received on 
the first two national surveys un- 
dertaken by the council to ascertain 
the extent of journalism instruction 
in the United States. 

Kenneth E. Olson (Northwest- 
ern) , secretary-treasurer, reported on 
a survey of 901 four-year institutions 
showing that 542 offer instruction 
in journalism. Of this number, how- 
ever, 382 were reported as offering 
only limited programs. Of those 
offering professional programs, 32 
are recognized professional schools 
and departments of journalism, 
members of AASDJ; 71 are other 
schools and departments offering de- 
grees or majors in journalism; 55 
are divisions of journalism offering 
combined English and journalism 
majors. Only 145, however, could 
be considered as offering definite 
professional programs. 

Frank Martin (Missouri) made 
a preliminary report on a national 
survey of junior colleges in the 
United States showing that 155 of 
these offer work in journalism. 

Olson and Martin were directed 
by the Council to prepare sum- 
maries of their surveys to be distri- 
buted to all institutions which co- 


Surveys 


operated in the studies and to mem- 
bers of cooperating newspaper or- 
ganizations. 

A committee consisting of Ralph 
D. Casey (Minnesota), chairman, 
Frank L. Mott (Iowa), and Olson 
was named by Chairman Casper 
Yost (ASNE) to ascertain ways and 
means of carrying forward a 
further intensive qualitative survey 
of the 1465 institutions offering pro- 
fessional programs to determine 
standards which should be set up for 
professional recognition. The secre- 
tary was also directed to cooperate 
with the committee named by the 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism to develop a non- 
professional pre-journalism  curri- 
culum which might be recommended 
to institutions offering limited pro- 
grams. 

Yost, who requested that he be 
allowed to retire as chairman of the 
Council, was elected honorary chair- 
man. Jerome Barnum (ANPA) was 
elected new chairman. Walter Allen 
(NEA) was elected vice chairman 
and Olson was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The meeting was attended by rep- 
resentatives of all cooperating organi- 
zations. Representatives present in- 
cluded Yost, Barnum, Fred Pownall 
(IDPA), Herbert Davidson (SNPA), 
Allen and Carl W. Ackerman, Mar- 
tin, Casey, Olson, Mott, M. Lyle 
Spencer, Charles E. Rogers and 
Grant M. Hyde (AASDJ). 
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AP: Tue Story or News. By Oliver 
Gramling. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. 1940. 516 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


AD this book been called, more 

modestly, “AP: The Story of 
the World’s Greatest Press Associa- 
tion,” its title would have been 
more accurate. For it is a history 
of the Associated Press rather than 
the complete “story of news.” Still, 
it takes in more of the history of 
American journalism than just the 
development of the AP. 

Mr. Gramling, himself an AP 
man, traces the history of coopera- 
tive news gathering from a squally 
night in 1811, when Samuel Top- 
liff, Jr., put out into Boston harbor 
in a rowboat to get news from an in- 
coming ship. But the real beginning 
of the story is the formation, in 
the office of the New York Sun in 
May, 1848, of the first Associated 
Press. From there Mr. Gramling 
follows a century’s tumultuous his- 
tory through the news machinery 
of the AP. 

In the process the reader passes 
innumerable milestones, some fa- 
miliar, some long forgotten until 
brought to light by Mr. Gramling. 
There is the growth of objective re- 
porting, noted in the creed of the 
original AP’s first Washington man: 
“My instructions do not allow me 
to make any comment upon the 
facts which I communicate.” There 
are the beginning of news photo- 
graphy with Matthew Brady’s Civil 
War pictures, and the coming of the 
Atlantic cable and Marconi’s wire- 
less. There are the first AP by-line 
and the development of the inverted- 
pyramid news story. There are the 
problems of news monopoly and co- 
operative news gathering. There are 


innumerable other historical mile- 
stones, until, with the formation on 
May 22, 1900, of the present Asso- 
ciated Press, the story gradually 
comes closer in ever-multiplying de- 
tail to the reality of today. 

Mr. Gramling’s book serves as a 
history of the past century almost 
as well as a history of the AP. For 
interspersed with his careful ac- 
count of news developments are the 
stories of the stories covered by the 
AP. They are told in visual detail, 
often dramatically, as might be ex- 
pected when a good newspaper man 
writes a book. Nineteenth-century 
America, the World War, burial of 
the Unknown Soldiers, Tutankha- 
men, Lindbergh, the depression, the 
wirephoto fight, Ethiopia, the 
Spanish war, Munich and _ finally 
Armageddon again—all these and 
hosts of others march through the 
pages. 

There are some curious omissions. 
The book tells in detail, for example, 
how Secretary Lansing planted 
news of the Zimmermann telegram 
of 1917 with the AP. But it makes 
no mention of the time Assistant 
Secretary Olds, in 1926, similarly 
planted “the spectre of a Mexican- 
fostered Bolshevist hegemony” with 
the AP—a less happy circumstance. 
The long story of the unsuccessful 
fight against radio, in which the AP 
naturally enough tended to line up 
with the anti-radio publishers, is 
compressed into three paragraphs. 
Still, though some may find Mr. 
Gramling’s pictures of past AP 
leaders too sympathetic, he by no 
means glosses over embarrassing 
moments in the association’s history. 
The boner over the Hauptmann 
verdict, caused by an employee’s 
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disregard of AP regulations, is told 
in full detail. The story of the Mor- 
ris Watson case, which the AP lost 
before the Supreme Court, is hon- 
estly chronicled. 

All in all, the book gives a new 
understanding of and respect for the 
AP. It is one which those who teach 
journalism cannot afford to leave 
unread. Nor should any working 
newspaper man pass it by. On finish- 
ing it one is inclined to agree with 
Mahatma Gandhi, who said: “When 
I go to the Hereafter and stand at 
the Golden Gate, the first person 
I shall meet will be a correspondent 
of the Associated Press.” 

Hersert BrucKER 
Columbia University 


* * * 


Country Eprtror. By Henry Hough. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 1940. x + 325 pp. 
$3.00. 

Was An Epitor. By Joshua 
K. Bolles. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company. 1940. 284 pp. 
Ill. $2.50. 


R. HOUGH’S “Country Edi- 

tor” is primarily the story of 
the Vineyard Gazette, published at 
Edgartown on the island of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. But, interesting as 
the Gazette’s struggles and triumphs 
are in themselves, the history of 
them is vastly enriched by character 
sketches and anecdotes of the life 
of the Vineyard community. All this 
is presented with a simple infor- 
mality perfectly adapted to the ma- 
terial. Without pretentiousness, the 
author occasionally reaches a rather 
high plane of literary effectiveness. 
The chapter telling of the last days 
of Mr. Sampson, the old editor, is 
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writing. 

There is much that is amusing in 
the book. One of the few anec- 
dotes of a slapstick sort, but one of 
the best yarns in the volume, tells 
how Joe Adams lost his false teeth 
and had to “gum it” all one winter, 
until the melting snow brought the 
early crocuses and the teeth to 
light together. 

But this is more than the story 
of a country paper and its com- 
munity; it is also the exposition of 
a theory of country journalism. Mr. 
Hough thinks that the country pa- 
per should be thoroughly typical of 
its community, and should not 
therefore fall into the easy habit 
of aping the city paper. He also be- 
lieves that the country publisher 
should eschew jobwork and devote 
himself wholly to making a news- 
paper. There is much to be said for 
these doctrines, and Mr. Hough says 
them well. He seems to forget, how- 
ever, in his generalizations, that his 
own field is not typical of that of 
the usual American weekly. If he 
were to stand before the state asso- 
ciations of weekly publishers and 
advocate the abolition of job de- 
partments, he would find few to 
agree with him. But if he can do it, 
and can publish a better paper 
thereby, the more power to him. 
His devotion to the distinctly pro- 
fessional aspects of country journal- 
ism wins our respect and makes us 
wish to agree with everything he 
says. 

He is uninformed and therefore un- 
just, however, in the short chapter 
toward the end of his book which he 
devotes to “the professors of jour- 
nalism” and their supposed teach- 
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ings about country journalism. He 
thinks they teach students who are 
preparing to run country weeklies 
to “imitate the dailies.” Of course, 
that is what, precisely, we warn 
them against doing. When we ad- 
vise them to keep advertising off 
their front pages, that is less in imi- 
tation of dailies than an imitation of 
nearly all the good weeklies. (I say 
“nearly” in deference to the Vine- 
yard Gazette.) But it is really not 
a matter of imitation: I remember 
that when I was running a country 
weekly, I took the advertising off 
my front page because it improved 
the appearance of the paper. Mr. 
Hough’s contempt for the profit mo- 
tive does not square with his re- 
luctance to unseat his front-page 
advertisers. 

But “Countiy Editor” is a good 
book, well written and enjoyable, 
with a valuable point of view. The 
same can scarcely be said of Mr. 
Bolles’ “Father Was an Editor.” 
Here we have another of the long 
line of  father-was-this-and-that 
books, sprung from the fertile loins 
of the Clarence Day opus. Before 
we finish with this generation, we 
may expect to see “Daddy was a 
Plumber” and “Pappy Ran a Still” 
in our bookshops. In other words, 
the Bolles book seems a bit stale 
and imitative. It does not have the 
feel or odor of the country printshop 
about it. A girl learning to set type 
“sat on a high stool and picked up 
the type from a font kept in a 
rack with so many compartments 
that it reminded me of the Post 
Office.” The picture accompanying 
this description of typesetting is 
quite as bad. Finally, I am going to 
be mean enough to quote a prize 
sentence: “Although she died just 


before I was born, Mother would 
often say to me, ‘Do you remember 
your Grandmother Bolles?’ ” 

Frank LutHer Morr 
State University of Iowa 


Tue CONFESSIONS OF AN INDIVIDU- 
ALisT. By William Henry Cham- 
berlin. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1940. 38) pp. $3.00. 


HE most important reporting 

assignment in the life-time of 
the men now living, and the tough- 
est, was to find out what was 
happening in Russia and present 
convincing data for an estimation 
of its significance. If Russia were a 
glittering success, or even if it were 
looking more and more hopeful, 
capitalism was doomed and revolu- 
tions might be expected everywhere. 
If Russia were headed toward dis- 
mal failure it was vitally important 
to all the world to know it, and 
know it soon. 

The reporting job was incredibly 
difficult. War-shocked Europeans, 
with passions rising from breast to 
brain, could not be trusted for a 
dependable story. The Age of Lies 
was already upon us—perhaps his- 
torians will call it the Age of Wish- 
ful Printing. Russia was vast; a big 
fraction of the human race was in- 
volved. News channels were clogged 
and desk editors and publishers at 
home had gone insane with the mis- 
sionary spirit. The Russian language 
was hard and few, if any, American 
reporters could master it. And few 
had much skill in the essential his- 
tory. Nobody could believe anybody 
else. 

Then arose a young reporter al- 
most miraculously equipped to tell 
an honest story and be believed. He 


had a resistant mind. He was not 
educated by, but had educated him- 
self in, the best schools. From child- 
hood he had had a flair for European 
history. With the averagest kind of 
an average pure American back- 
ground, he married an able wife who 
spoke Russian as a native, but she 
too was American by instinct and 
point of view. His paper was the 
mild and sociological Monitor. But 
best of all, in view of what his final 
judgment was to be, he went to 
Russia in circumstances that placed 
him above suspicion of prejudice 
against the Soviets. 

If civilization survives, historians 
will want the answers to two ques- 
tions: What happened to Russia? 
and what kind of man was W. H. 
Chamberlin? It is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that the former 
cannot be answered without the 
latter. This book is intended to 
throw light on both. 

As a biography it is transparently 
honest. “At the time, had the re- 
sponsibility been mine, I should not 
have started a war . . . but in retro- 
spect I think the British-French 
decision not to fight was mistaken.” 
Such acknowledgments are thrown 
in without a quiver. 

Chamberlin has told his two great 
stories—Russia and himself—several 
times. The thing is now well docu- 
mented for historians, psychologists, 
psychoanalysts and _ philosophical 
journalists who may want good ma- 
terial to work on. First came the 
Monitor articles; then “Soviet Rus- 
sia,” 1930; then “The Soviet Planned 
Economic Order,” 1931; then, as his 
convictions changed, “Russia’s Iron 
Age,” 1934; then his magnum opus, 
his history, “The Russian Revolu- 
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tion,” 1935; and now, to close the 
saga, this autobiography. 

As literature, it does not rate. 
Curious incidents become no funnier 
under Chamberlin’s earnest pen, nor 
dramatic climaxes more dramatic. 
He is no Gibbon and no Pepys. It 
is a plain tale competently told. 

The latter part of the book gives 
his life since leaving Russia and, in 
extenso, his views on life and values 
in the bad, bad era the world has 
now entered. This seasoned veteran 
of wars and revolutions looks back 
on it all from the vantage point of 
his forty-third birthday, and urg- 
ently pleads with America to take 
no hand in what is going on in 
Europe. 

Eric W. ALLEN 


University of Oregon 
* * * 


History OF JOURNALISM IN SAN 
Francisco. San Francisco: Cali- 
fornia Writers Project and Works 
Progress Administration of North- 
ern California. 1940. Vol. III, 116 
pp. Vol. VI, 163 pp. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


ROM the clanking of the old 

handpress and the hoofbeats of 
the pony express is a span of but 
three generations. Through these 
one hundred years, San Francisco 
newspaper men have been in the 
van in the newspaper world which 
changes with every revolution of the 
presses. Along with the mechanical 
changes have come the problems of 
the men who have to live in a ma- 
chine age. 

Those Siamese twins of a “century 
of progress,” mechanical change and 
labor organization, appeared early 
in the Bay Area panorama and 
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consequently much of their pioneer 
history is written in the pages of 
the Golden Gate papers. 

The “History of Journalism in 
San Francisco” gives full recognition 
to both man and machine in the two 
latest additions to its growing series. 
Volume VI deals with the “Physical 
Growth and Technological Advance 
of the San Francisco Press, 1850- 
1900.” Volume III is a history of 
“The San Francisco-Oakland News- 
paper Guild.” 

Inasmuch as the San Francisco- 
Oakland Newspaper Guild is one of 
the co-sponsors of the project, it is 
perhaps too much to expect any- 
thing but a favorable account of 
Guild activities in its own history. 
Frankly enough, in the introduction, 
it is presented “simply ... (as) a 
delineation of some of the events 
and issues considered by active 
Guild members to be major factors 
in the evolution of the union.” It is 
to be regretted, however, that an 
attempt was not made to view 
more objectively the controversial 
events, inevitable in any labor 
struggle. This is not to say that the 
account is baldly biased or obvi- 
ously distorted. It is fair, so far as it 
goes; but only one side has been 
presented. 

The initial chapters deal with the 
formation of the Guild nationally 
and in San Francisco. The early 
martyrs in the labor cause, Dean 
Jennings, Redfern Mason and the 
others, manned the barricades in the 
Bay Area and their fight became an 
inspiration for the national organi- 
zation. The discharges and intimi- 
dations, the boycotts and picketings, 
the bitterness—these are the evi- 
dence of any labor battle in its 
primary stages. The outcome? A 


city-wide Guild contract in San 
Francisco today, amicable relations 
between publisher and personnel and 
a more sensible realization of re- 
sponsibility on both sides. 

So much is crammed into the sixth 
volume that this reviewer regrets 
that the material was not broken up 
into separate categories—typo- 
graphy, makeup, press equipment, 
newsprint, advertising, circulation, 
news services. Of course, the inclu- 
sion in one volume of all these 
characteristics makes possible a 
bird’s eye view—but it also makes 
for confusion. It should prove a 
secondary source book replete with 
suggestions of treasure trove for 
future research. 

“Magnetic intelligence” (news 
received by telegraph), heads eleven 
decks high, piled Pelion on Ossa in 
inverted-pyramid style, more than 
130 newspapers established in the 
Golden Gate city in a “Golden Age” 
of only ten years—these are but a 
few of the nuggets which reward 
the prospector in the pages of this 
book. A more extended review 
might more adequately do justice to 
its reliability—on page 41, for 
example, one can find Oliver Holmes 
with an “]” missing from his middle 
“Wendell.” There are a fair biblio- 
graphy and a good chronology. 

On the way are at least two more 
volumes (the original plan for the 
series called for completion with the 
sixth): Volume VII, “An Antho- 
logy of Editorials, 1850-1900,” and 
Volume VIII, “Pioneers of the Press, 
1850-1900.” There will be mighty 
few journalistic stones unturned 
around these parts—if the money 
from Washington only holds out! 

James L. C. Forp 
University of California 
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Hare— News Pxortocra- 
puer. By Cecil Carnes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1940. 
317 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


ODAY we accept quite as a 

matter of course the eye-witness 
account of dramatic news events 
offered to us pictorially through 
newspapers, newsreels and picture 
magazines. As familiar to the aver- 
age reader as the back of his hand 
are the faces of the leaders who are 
molding the destiny of far countries, 
the countries themselves. Though 
thousands of pictures pour in each 
week to the offices of any large 
news publication, little has been 
said about the pioneers in this 
highly specialized field who are 
responsible for today’s wealth of 
significant pictures. 

But credit is to be found in large 
measure in the story of Jimmy Hare, 
the first news cameraman to gain an 
international reputation. Born in 
London some 84 years ago, son of 
a famous camera maker, Hare served 
a sound apprenticeship in the manu- 
facture and use of photographic 
equipment which later stood him in 
fine stead in his hazardous profes- 
sion. Launching his life work in 
England, he turned to the United 
States where he spent a number of 
years free lancing. The explosion of 
the battleship Maine in 1898 found 
Jimmy Hare, hot in the middle of 
things, furiously clicking his camera 
for Collier's Weekly. Somehow this 
knack for being in the middle of 
things seems to be a part of Jimmy, 
for the book carries him through 
an amazing series of adventures 
during the Spanish-American War, 


the Russo-Japanese conflict, the 
First Balkan War, the Mexican 
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revolutions and finally the start of 
World War I. Through it all his 
resourcefulness, courage, patience— 
and apparently charmed life—pro- 
vide a story packed with interest 
and excitement. 

The first third of the book is of 
especial interest in its portrayal of 
the technical difficulties besetting 
the camera man at the start of the 
century. The first “candid camera” 
shot was born of necessity when, 
unable to get a good shot of a bal- 
loon ascension, Hare snatched the 
camera from its tripod and made 
what was perhaps the first snapshot. 
The _ difficulties of cumbersome 
equipment, the problems arising 
from climatic conditions, the stum- 
bling blocks confronting the pioneer 
news photographer in an effort to 
bring timely news to a waiting 
public, make the reader marvel at 
the achievements of today’s news 
picture services, produced in so few 
years. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Carnes is an 
ardent admirer of Jimmy Hare— 
as are myriads of illustrious men 
who helped make the colorful his- 
tory of the last two generations. 
Numerous now famous figures are 
brought to us as newspaper corre- 
spondents in the wide swathe of 
Hare’s adventures—men such as 
Richard Harding Davis, Stephen 
Crane and Jack London. Mr. Carnes 
writes in reportorial style. Here is 
a 70,000-word feature article, very 
much like thousands of feature ar- 
ticles that have crossed the Sunday 
desk, but with a tremendous amount 
of detail included. And yet this 
crowding of incident serves best to 
give the very timbre of the hectic 
life of the news photographer. There 
is no actual picture of the various 
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wars mentioned, no sides are taken 
—the author’s personal enthusiasm 
makes the man more important 
than the battle. The reader has ac- 
companied Jimmy Hare on his 
travels with one purpose—to take 
pictures to record the event. 

Jimmy Hare is now a “lensman 
at leisure” and much water has gone 
over the dam since his heyday. But 
the man who covered almost every 
big event in his day lives so dyna- 
mically for the reader that one can- 
not help but wonder how he would 
cover these colorful days of another 
conflict—a war which does not 
seem quite official without Jimmy 
Hare there to record it. 


Oris Peasopy Swirt 
Life 
* * 
My Suapow 1n Tue Sun. By Fran- 
ces Davis. New York: Carrick 
and Evans. 1940. 318 pp. $2.75. 


OREIGN correspondents’ ac- 
counts of “news behind the 
news,” favorite reading though they 
are, have rarely told much about 
how war reporters work together or 
how they keep in touch with their 
papers or news agencies. Miss Davis’ 
book offers an extraordinarily clear 
view of how newspaper routine may 
go forward in the most forbidding 
physical or emotional setting—an 
open field that is the target of big 
guns, for instance, or a hotel in 
which correspondents are observing 
an air raid over their heads and 
preparing dispatches about it. Ex- 
cept in isolated passages, it is not a 
book about war, but rather a book 
about war correspondence. 
Frances Davis got her first news- 
paper training as proofreader and 
space-writer on the Medford (Mass.) 


Mercury. She wrote features for 
the Boston Transcript and did pub- 
licity for the American Radiator 
Company; and at last, on Dorothy 
Thompson’s advice, she sold a 
string of papers on buying her mail 
copy from Europe. “If you’re on the 
spot when the Spanish Civil War 
breaks,” another adviser told her, 
“you can work your way in.” 

Covering the war by mail for the 
papers back home, she met the con- 
ditions the men reporters faced and 
took additional physical burden on 
herself by shuttling back and forth 
across the Spanish-French frontier 
to get her own and other correspon- 
dents’ stories to post offices and 
telephones. The London Daily Mail, 
recognizing her accomplishment, 
made a place for her on its staff as 
the only woman correspondent with 
Franco’s armies. She paid for this 
strenuous existence with a critical 
throat infection which brought her 
near death; but it finally enabled 
her to land in Mallorca to “seek 
a sun cure” while actually observ- 
ing the training of Italian soldiers. 
When she went back to Edgar 
Mowrer in Paris with her story for 
the Chicago Daily News, for some 
time her employer, she received the 
accolade “good stuff” and the doc- 
tor’s dictum that she must return 
to New York for a long convales- 
cence. 

Better than any of the war pas- 
sages, better even than the clear 
outline of what foreign correspon- 
dents actually do, is Miss Davis’ 
insight into personalities and mo- 
tives. Rarest of all is the effective- 
ness with which she shows herself. 
Few autobiographers have the knack 
of giving themselves due credit 
without egoism. Miss Davis has 
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shown the truest modesty by claim- 
ing none, while genuinely feeling 
that her part is but that of a 
“shadow in the sun.” 

There is extremely sensitive evalu- 
ation of the way men and women 
feel toward one another in times of 
stress. It is clear Miss Davis often 
showed the feminine qualities of 
gaiety and courage at moments 
when they were badly needed. 
Though she is not in a position to 
tell us so, her presence in bleak 
places must have been cherished 
because she is a fine person, com- 
radely and gallant. 

Frances GRINSTEAD 
University of Missouri 
* * * 


I Speak For Mysetr. By Edwin 
Francis Edgett. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1940. 396 
pp. $3.00. 


ORN in Boston in 1867, gradu- 
ated from Harvard at twenty- 
seven, and nurtured in the atmos- 
phere of New England where he has 
lived most of his life, the dramatic 
and literary editor of the Boston 
Transcript for forty-four years 
(1894-1938) tells a clear, candid, 
provocative story of his career. 
“. . . An autobiography should be 
a revelation of an author’s mind,” 
he says, “as well as a record of 
events in his life.” Such a revelation 
of his own mind, enriched and 
stimulated by thousands of fortunate 
contacts, he has ably achieved. For 
his story cultivated readers will be 
grateful, especially those with a 
theatrical, literary and critical back- 
ground. 
In his pages appear the vivid 
personalities of many men he knew, 
admired and was pleased to inter- 


pret. Here—to name only a few— 
are his excellent teachers, William 
Lyon Phelps, Barrett Wendell and 
Charles Townsend Copeland; his 
gracious managing editor, George 
S. Mandell; meticulous David Be- 
lasco whom he served as a press 
agent; charming Christopher Mor- 
ley, “master of the gentle art of 
pleasantry and the romantic”; his 
intimate actor acquaintance, Henry 
Jewett, of the Repertory Theatre; 
his devoted friend, Houdini, the 
magician; and a choice company of 
literary notables, such as Arnold 
Bennett and A. S. M. Hutchinson. 
In his ninety-five short essays Mr. 
Edgett treats many engaging topics, 
among which might be mentioned 
“The Scriptures and Their Beauty,” 
“Some Harvard Professors,” “Copey 
on the Radio,” “Some London 
Scenes,” “My Desk and I,” “Years 
at the Castle Square,” “As a Maker 
of Books,” “My Friend Jackson,” 
“Ten Years on the Radio,” “Re- 
sponse of My Audiences,” “Contro- 
versial Comment,” “Writing Book 
Reviews,” “When Authors Disclose 
Themselves” and “My Animosities.” 
“ an irreconcilable materialist,” 
the author calls himself, “an indi- 
vidualist, a lover of his fellow men, 
but not of all of them.” He admits 
his prejudice, but says in defense, 
“Prejudice, as you know, is good 
for the soul that may become stag- 
nant without it.” Although the will- 
fulness of others has occasionally 
irked him, he insists on his right “to 
be left to myself” and to express 
his ideas as he sees fit—when his- 
tory, facts, experience, common 


sense and forthright honesty point 
to no other conclusion. 

In consequence of his way of 
taking life, he is generous with most 
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human behavior if on an intelligent 
plane. On the contrary, for all acts 
and attitudes of asininity—after he 
has apologized to the ass—he feels 
deep contempt and often wields the 
lash. Among his special animosities 
he would place all Democrats (capi- 
tal D), all neutrals (“a neutral is 
a coward”), all labor unions, most 
moving pictures, “testimonial” 
prayer meetings, irresponsible public 
officials, “initiatory antics,” after- 
dinner speeches, amateur poetry, 
sentimental “patriots,” over-enthus- 
iasts for Joseph Conrad, hypocriti- 
cal funerals, “daylight saving” and 
revolving doors! 

Although some readers will resent 
his toying with their idols, many 
more will commend him for daring 
to speak the truth as he understands 
it after a half-century of full living. 
They will like his sensitivity to real 
human worth and his fidelity to and 
penetrating understanding of friends 
truly worth having. They will read 
with great respect, if not with full 
agreement, what he has to say about 
dominating loyalties, the absolute 
right of every man to work, style 
and taste in fiction and the inevita- 
bility of war. They will also find 
delight in his humorous comments 
and anecdotes and in his genuinely 
human qualities. 

Although not a great autobio- 
graphy, “I Speak for Myself” is a 
trustworthy mirror of the last fifty 
years, particularly of its leading 
literary figures and trends. It is 
packed with fresh information and 
mature reflections. With its lucid, 
concise, at times vigorous style, it 
seldom lags and never bores. Mr. 
Edgett has done a worthy piece of 
self-exposition, scarcely more at- 
tractive to journalists than to all 


readers who enjoy a challenge to 
reconstruct some of their set ideas. 
P. I. Reep 
West Virginia University 
* * 


Eye Witness. Edited by Robert 
Spiers Benjamin. New York: Alli- 
ance Book Corporation. 1940. viii 
+ 306 pp. $2.75. 


HIS volume of spicy yarns and 

of “behind-the-scenes” revela- 
tions from the experiences of Ameri- 
can foreign correspondents is the 
second written by members of the 
Overseas Press Club of America. 
The first volume, “Inside Story,” 
issued earlier in 1940, contained 
more substantial materials, from 
the point of view of students of 
journalism and of foreign affairs. 
Yet “Eye Witness” should not be 
ignored by such students; and for 
the seeker of entertainment and of 
pleasure in fine literary writing, the 
book is excellent. 

What a woman reporter in an 
open field facing the on-rushing 
bayonets of the Japanese army did 
to save herself is told by Peggy Hull. 
Charles E. Hewitt, Jr., reveals how 
he behaved in the hands of the Ger- 
man Gestapo. What happens when a 
correspondent turns spy, or when he 
is not a spy but is charged with 
being one, what ingenuity was re- 
quired in covering Addis Ababa and 
the Chinese operations, and many 
other lessons of practical journalism 
are to be found in this book. 

Nearly all the narratives are filled 
with adventure and danger. A few 
are humorous. In all of them ap- 
pears the tragedy of men become 
beasts at the kill. 

For the student of history and 
socio-economic affairs, the chapters 
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“Fifth Column in Poland” by 
Mieczyslaw M. Nowinski, “Wanted 
Imperatively: A Nicaraguan Canal” 
by Linton Wells, “Dictator of 
France” by Johannes Steel, “Behind 
Chinese Lines” by Earl H. Leaf and 
others are important. Nowhere has 
the story of German penetration of 
Poland before hostilities began been 
told with more devastating detail 
than by “Mike” Nowinski. 

Read Leaf for cold truth: “Atro- 
city stories are out of fashion .. . 
but these things I have seen with 
my own eyes . . . Before the Japa- 
nese retreated they had lined up 
all the inhabitants and executed 
them in cold blood. Rows of corpses 
lay beside every wall. The lotus pool 
was choked with the bodies of 
women who had been raped and 
thrown, dead or alive, into the wa- 
ter. Every well had its quota of 
girls’ bodies. Examination showed 
their clothes had been torn from 
them... .” 

Thomas M. Johnson in “A Fable 
Agreed Upon” corrects American 
World War history when he reveals 
that the American soldier who fired 
the first shot was not a red-haired 
Irishman but a black-haired ser- 
geant named Alexander Archkie- 
wicz, name since shortened to Arch. 
He now resides in South Bend, In- 
diana. The “red-haired Irishman” 
fiction was the creation of a colonel, 
not a newspaper man. 

Notable is the style of writing by 
these journalists. It is not simply 
lucid and terse. Frequently it has 
cadence and color that is literary in 
the best sense. Peggy Hull’s descrip- 
tion of her experience in a Chinese 
tomb under gunfire with an insane 
Russian, Brian O’Brien’s “Black and 


White Magic” which describes the 
rare scene of a master witch doctor 
and supreme fakir performing be- 
fore hundreds of bush natives with 
a figurative wink in his eye toward 
O’Brien and Morrill Cody’s spying 
experiences with the cagey French 
editor who turned out to be a spy 
himself are done in the best literary 
styles of today. The book is of the 
type of real life stories which, once 
begun, keep one reading far into 
the night. 
Reve. R. Bartow 

University of Illinois 


* * * 


Ink On My Hanps. By Clayton 
Rand. New York: Carrick and 
Evans. 1940. xxxiv +348 pp. 
$3.00. 


DMITTEDLY non-orthodox re- 
viewing technique, yet one effec- 
tive in the case of a book written for 
the public at large but dealing with 
a field in which one has had some ex- 
perience, is to hand the book to one 
who has had no experience in the 
field and get his judgment on it. 
The purpose in this procedure is to 
avoid judging a work written for 
the general reader from the narrow- 
er viewpoint of comparative expe- 
rience. The advantage is that the re- 
viewer may get an idea of the im- 
pact of the book on the type of 
reader for whom it was intended. 
In the case of “Ink On My 
Hands,” the “general” reader’s sum- 
mary was: “It reads like a frontier 
tale, but you can tell it’s no yarn.” 
And since, speaking as an editor, 
William Allen White says in his 
preface to the book, “This story 
... I recommend .. . as a rather 
exceptional document and a gorge- 
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ous one,” the whole judgment of the 
book is already recorded in this 
paragraph. 

Yet there is so much in “Ink On 
My Hands” that is praiseworthy 
one may not stop here. For one 
thing, there is Mr. Rand’s candid 
reason for writing the book: “I have 
peeked into my past and written in 
the fullness of my strength because 
I believe I have a stirring story.” 
And this is what he wanted to pre- 
sent to his reader: “As a typical 
small-town publisher I have long 
rebelled at the distorted picture of 
rural life that periodically appears 
in print. Authors often strain them- 
selves to stress the seamy and the 
sordid. Perverts and half-wits are 
exploited to leave the smeared im- 
pression that only the feeble-minded 
have been left in Podunk to pre- 
petuate the race. In this book I 
have tried to hold a clear mirror to 
my community in an effort to pre- 
sent the good with the evil.” 

Rand has done just that: held a 
clear mirror to Neshoba, Mississippi, 
and more. Just as he developed the 
Neshoba Democrat into one of the 
outstanding weeklies of the South, 
so through his personal participation 
in community life, his newspaper, 
he developed a town without elec- 
tric lights, sewers, roads or plumb- 
ing into an enterprising trading cen- 
ter enjoying most of the con- 
veniences of the larger cities. He had 
to fight apathy, lawlessness, injus- 
tice, corruption to do it. His life was 
threatened more than once. But he 
fought, won—and learned things: 
“I discovered that gratitude was a 
rare commodity, and that one must 
plug along, coveting appreciation 
least cf all.” Once, when the array 
of enemies seemed almost too much, 


he confided to his wife, “I’d leave 
it all behind if it were not an act of 
cowardice, so Ill come back and 
kill my enemies, one by one, with 
truth and kindness.” 

Mr. Rand greatly admired the 
late Dean Walter Williams. He re- 
fers to him as the perfect country 
editor. “The dean was the most in- 
spiring spirit in world journalism. I 
was happy to have fallen early un- 
der his wholesome influence. . . . I 
confided to him the rift I had en- 
countered with my people and he 
encouraged me in my purpose to 
publish a militant newspaper, assur- 
ing me that if I would stick to the 
truth I would overcome every ob- 
stacle.” 

Clayton Rand believed in the 
small town and its people as the 
symbol of America. He believed in 
the country editor as a vital part 
of the small town. His record as an 
editor testifies to the fact that he 
lived his credo. 

The author is a former president 
of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. His daily column “Crossroads 
Scribe” is run in a large group of 
metropolitan dailies. 

R. L. Housman 
Montana State University 


* * * 


Tue News How To UNDER- 
STAND IT—IN SPITE OF THE 
NEWSPAPERS, IN SPITE OF THE 
MAGAZINES, IN SPITE OF THE 
RADIO. By Quincy Howe. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 1940. 
250 pp. $2.00. 


HE author of “England Expects 
Every American to Do His 
Duty” ends the introduction to this 
latest product of his point of view 
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with the “hope that everything in 
this book is taken in exactly the 
spirit it was written.” He then 
proceeds to write in such a personal 
vein that comment must also be- 
come personal. If one lives within 
ear-shot of New York’s WQXR, 
over which Mr. Howe regularly 
broadcasts extensions of his books in 
reference to the day’s events, it is 
difficult, as one reads what are 
called “parodies” of various individ- 
ual and agency styles of reporting 
and commenting, not to note the 
perfect onomatopoetic harmony of 
the author-commentator’s tones and 
remarks. Even without the haunting 
echo of that voice, the parodies 
would seem far from witty. 

Mr. Howe allows himself the lux- 
ury of a number of § generalities, 
some of which strike this reviewer 
as questionable. He resorts to that 
most convenient device of setting 
up his own definitions, such as that 
of what he wishes to call “news,” and 
then knocking them over. Certainly 
few newspaper men—and, as a 
guess, most readers—would accept 
his extremely narrow definition of 
“news.” He complains that “factual 
reporting of actual events forms 
only a tiny (italics mine) portion” of 
the American news from abroad and 
that “nine words out of every ten 

. in the newspapers give us opin- 
ions, not facts; interpretation, not 
news.” Yet the author does not hesi- 
tate to declare flatly that American 
opinion has been “shockingly misin- 
formed about (Hitler’s) Germany.” 
Mr. Howe believes that the Ameri- 
can correspondents did not  suffi- 
ciently interpret events in Ger- 
many since 1933—as he interprets 
them—as a “social revolution.” 


Mr. Howe also informs his read- 
ers that the Associated Press and 
the other agencies “urge their cor- 
respondents to write with the head- 
lines always in mind.” Page Oliver 
Gramling! Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Howe’s complaint is that most ed- 
itors like to see what they think is 
the “news” in the lead, on which 
the heads will normally be based. 

Also open to question is the asser- 
tion that “we are more influenced 
by the way some event is inter- 
preted than we are by the event it- 
self.” It is difficult to believe that, 
if any major event—such as the in- 
vasions of Belgium in 1914, of Po- 
land in 1939 and of the Low Coun- 
tries in 1940 and the collapse of 
France — had been reported in dif- 
ferent words, neutral and American 
reactions would have been appre- 
ciably different. 

Mr. Howe’s conception of the life 
of the American foreign correspond- 
ents at times seems quaintly naive. 
If Webb Miller’s career was typical 
of that of “newspaper men,” as Mr. 
Howe says it was, one wonders how 
to describe those of the other 98 per 
cent of the men on editorial pay- 
rolls. 

Mr. Howe, warning his reader 
against the weaknesses of foreign 
correspondents, says that they are 
fallible because of “their almost uni- 
versal sympathy for democratic 
countries, their almost universal an- 
tipathy toward dictatorship,” a fault 
which, with the others he mentions, 
makes them somewhat unreliable. 

The vein that runs through the 
book is expressed on the title page 
in the reiteration of the phrase “in 
spite of ...” In that spirit Mr. 
Howe is very careful, for example, 
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to write that he does not think that 
financial “connection” means “con- 
trol” — but he never fails to bring 
out the “connection” in terms, if not 
of “control,” of the probable com- 
mon social and intellectual back- 
ground. Economic determinism, he 
seems to realize, has been over- 
worked in pointing the finger of sus- 
picion, but still one can make a 
“connection” sinister. If some of 
these comments seem rather trivial 
pickings, Mr. Howe asked for them 
— he asked to have his book “taken 
in exactly the spirit it was written.” 

The book does have some factual 
information and some personal notes 
on individuals and their “connec- 
tions.” The slim volume hardly of- 
fers much to an ordinarily well-in- 
formed person, except possibly for 
some of the gossipy biographical 
bits. Of course Mr. Howe closes his 
chapter on “Our Foreign News” 
with “one final tip: read with the 
utmost skepticism anything from 
the Balkans.” To a reader to whom 
that “tip” would be of value the 
book would seem, at least from one 
point of view, unfortunate. Such a 
reader might not know enough to 
evaluate the book for what it is 
worth. 

ReGinaLp CoGcEsHALL 
University of Maine 
* * * 


Tue Art or Userut Wrirtine. By 
Walter B. Pitkin. New York: 
Whittlesey House. 1940. x + 261 
pp. $2.00. 


OBODY ever learned to be a 
writer by reading books. Books 

may give a reader information about 
plot synthesis, article structure, 


market analysis; they may tell him 
how Hemingway, Lewis, Davenport 
and Lippmann write; they may 
stimulate, they may present rules 
for the placing of commas. But they 
don’t make writers. Fundamentally, 
the craft is self-taught. 

Mr. Pitkin of course knows this, 
and he is guilty of no false pre- 
tenses or promises. His purpose in 
“The Art of Useful Writing” is to 
inform, prod and suggest; his audi- 
ence is the stenographer, the young 
engineer, the auto mechanic, the bell 
captain, the kindergarten teacher or 
the newspaper cub who believes he 
can improve his work or his status 
if he knows something about the art. 
Mr. Pitkin aims directly and spe- 
cifically at this audience, choosing a 
manner Dale Carnegie might envy 
in his hope of reaching it. And he 
throws the problem squarely into 
the audience’s lap. “Here’s what I 
have to offer,” he says. “What you 
do with it is up to you.” 

What has he to offer? About one- 
third inspiration, one-third informa- 
tion and the remainder, in my opin- 
ion, rococo window-dressing. Mr. 
Pitkin devotes many pages to the 
advantages of being a useful writer, 
the value of the craft in building 
character, the unquestioned fact 
that writing is hard work. He pre- 
sents sections on organizing mate- 
rial, the value of using a typewriter, 
the importance of simplicity and 
clarity, the need for currency in 
choice of topics, the use of “picture- 
writing” and so on. And he goes off 
in all directions to talk about “Jesus’ 
use of ballyhoo,” the reason for 
writing “Life Begins at Forty” and 
any number of other topics that 
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seem to me to advance his purposes 
very little. 

The book, in short, is like few 
other discussions of its subject; but 
when the chaff is shaken out there 
remain about the same things that 
the other books say. The section on 
the cash value of specialization is 
thorough and convincing. Eighty- 
seven pages of specific, workable ex- 
ercises are very helpful. Mr. Pit- 
kin’s insistence that a writer must 
study his audience is of course 
sound, though it would be more 
serviceable if it were implemented 
by more specific discussion. The 
long section on psychological ap- 
peals is good in spite of its laborious 
simplification. 

But to me a good deal of the book 
seems, to use Mr. Pitkin’s language, 
farrago, abracadabra and _balder- 
dash. The pages on “throat think- 
ing,” for instance. The discussion of 
“logic,” which is far more concerned 
with applied psychology than with 
straight thinking or orderly plan- 
ning; and that of the “ethics of 
energy-saving in writing.” 

And I suspect that readers of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY will object 
to the vulgarized style to which Mr. 
Pitkin has resorted. “Sweat wins,” he 
says. “Drip, drip, drip. Win, win, 
win. It’s as simple as that. It’s as 
hard as that.” An answer is that the 
book is intended neither for readers 
of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY nor 
for college students interested in 
writing. But one can’t help remem- 
bering that Deems Taylor talks a 


language everybody understands 
with neither condescension nor over- 
gilding. 


V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Business Reports. By Alta Gwinn 
Saunders and Chester Reed An- 
derson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1940. xii+ 
468 pp. $3.50. 


LTHOUGH listed as _ second 

edition, the authors point out 
that “Business Reports: Investiga- 
tion and Presentation” is really a 
new book except for the name. It 
is similar to the 1929 edition in or- 
ganization and type of material in- 
cluded, but the new book is, as the 
preface says, “really a new treat- 
ment of the subject of investigations 
and of report writing in the field of 
business.” 

The original book grew out of the 
experience of the authors in making 
investigations and writing reports for 
advertising agencies, followed by ex- 
perience in teaching report writing 
to students in business courses. 
Probably as the result of more ex- 
perience by the authors, the new 
work puts more emphasis on the 
collection of information and the 
interpretation and organization of 
data. Some phases of the writing 
of reports are expanded. The book 
builds up an appreciation for the 
report and its functions, and also 
goes into details where needed. It is 
both comprehensive and thorough. 

The book itself is an illustration 
of a masterly handling of the prin- 
ciples it seeks to present. It is read- 
able and holds the attention and 
interest of the reader as far into the 
details as his personal needs go. It 
is a report on reports. 

Essentially a text for a special 
group or class, it is an excellent 
handbook for any research worker 
or writer of factual material. Parts 
would make excellent supplemental 
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reading for a wide variety of 
courses dealing with the collection 
of material and its presentation. It 
is doubtful that any teacher would 
want to use all of it, but it contains 
everything any teacher of a course 
in report writing would want in a 
text. 

Several sections, such as the one 
on interviewing, might be used as 
reference material for journalism 
courses; and much of the book 
would be useful in journalism 
courses where the making of investi- 
gations and presentation of results 
is emphasized, such as editorial 
writing and advanced reporting. 

Taking a sound basis of composi- 
tion for granted, the authors devote 
most of the book to the function 
of the report, the collection, inter- 
pretation and organization of data 
and methods of outlining the report 
for effective presentation of the ma- 
terial and conclusions. In the part 
devoted to writing, details concern 
such points as word selection, me- 
chanical arrangement of type pages 
and punctuation. 

The discussion of research methods, 
surveys and similar devices for se- 
curing information is unusually clear 
and easily understood. It is also 
complete, including methods of 
testing, using questionnaires, tabula- 
tion and interviews. 

The five appendices give in more 
detail some of the principles treated 
in earlier sections. The outline for a 
course is fair in material to be 
covered, but that is as far as it goes. 
Assignments are good suggestions 
which can be made usable, and 
adaptable to any type of class. 

Cuement E. Trout 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Tae Literary Market Puace. 
Edited by John Keith Hanrahan. 
New York: R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany. 1940. x + 65 pp. 


HE Bowker company, known for 

Publishers’ Weekly, the “Ameri- 
can Book Trade Directory” and 
other book trade publications, has 
issued this pamphlet “to gather into 
one place information which will be 
of practical use to the publishing 
and literary trades.” It will be valu- 
able, the foreword says, to publish- 
ers, library reference desks, motion 
picture and radio fields, public re- 
lations workers, advertising agencies, 
“associations of all types who issue 
publicity requiring expert marketing 
services” and free-lance writers. 

The pamphlet lists thousands of 
addresses, most of them with exe- 
cutive personnel, under twenty 
major heads. Among them: adver- 
tising agencies; literary, lecture and 
other agents; library, book and 
educational associations; book pub- 
lishers and book reviewers; column- 
ists and commentators; magazines 
and metropolitan newspapers; photo- 
graphers; radio networks and sta- 
tions; and research services. The 
listings are selective; “only those 
which seem the more active and in- 
fluential are included.” 

To the publishers, broadcasters 
and advertisers for whom the pam- 
phlet is designed it will undoubtedly 
be useful, since it succeeds in bring- 
ing together information for which 
a man seeking to build a mailing 
list for publicity or other purpose 
would otherwise have to go to many 
sources. Free-lances will probably 
find the standard market lists more 
useful, for they are far more com- 
plete. 
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The statement in the foreword 
that annual revision is planned is 
welcome, for even casual reading 
reveals many errors. One Minne- 
apolis radio station is listed as being 
in Indianapolis; an important CBS 
outlet is omitted from the roll of 
Columbia stations. The name of 
one magazine editor is given with 
both first name and middle initial 
wrong. And the JouRNALISM 
QuARTERLY is listed, without ad- 
dress, as published by the “Minn. 
Information Service.”"—M. V. C. 


* * * 


HEADLINES AND Deap.ines. By 
Robert E. Garst and Theodore M. 
Bernstein. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1940 (revised) . 
xii + 217 pp. $2.75. 


EVISIONS in the new edition 

of “Headlines and Deadlines” 
are not extensive—but not many 
changes were needed. 

A few new examples of heads, one 
of them a left flush from the New 
York Post, help modernize the book. 
In another place Dino Grandi’s 
name has been changed to “an 
Italian Foreign Minister.” 

But the real soundness of the 
book as written in 1933 will make it 
continue as a highly valuable text 
in copyreading classes and as a 
helpful handbook for student publi- 
cation staffs. 

With amazing thoroughness for its 
limited number of pages the book 
covers newspaper organization, the 
place of the copyreader, the job of 
editing copy and the problems in- 
volved in headline writing. Not least 
valuable are the extensive headline 
vocabulary of related words, a list 
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of abused words and a glossary of 
newspaper terms. 

Garst and Bernstein write in 
simple terms, never taking for 
granted that their readers are 
familiar with the simplest. Carefully 
and patiently they explain from the 
beginning, as in their discussion of 
toning down. They follow with a 
telling example about the man who 
smiled as he sharpened a long knife 
—and then slashed his throat with 
it. 

The book is written entirely from 
the big newspaper point of view, 
but probably so because, as the 
authors set out in their preface, 
rural practice is somewhat an adap- 
tation of metropolitan practice. Be- 
cause both authors are members of 
the staff of the New York Times, 
the personality, flavor and view- 
point of that paper could be ex- 
pected to color their book. 

Not only can the book be of value 
to college journalism students; it 
could be studied to great advantage 
by men employed on many copy 
desks in the United States. An in- 
vestigation of the heads and copy- 
reading in many a United States pa- 
per shows to what advantage “Head- 
lines and Deadlines” could be used 
in the professional field. 

Ropney Fox 
Iowa State College 


* * * 


Hoaxes. By Curtis D. MacDougall. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 
1940. 336 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


OTHING seems more import- 
ant, these days, than that the 
public shall be served by a press 
which is persistent in its striving 
toward an accurate record of ideas 
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and events; and that the individual 
reader shall be intelligently discern- 
ing and reasonably critical as he 
examines that record. 

Neither writer nor reader should 
be oblivious to the other’s fallibility. 
Complete accuracy is not only im- 
possible, it is inconceivable, as the 
least experienced scribbler knows 
painfully well. So, too, a consistently 
discriminating attitude on the part 
of the patrons of the press is be- 
yond either expectation or hope. 
But any assistance toward these 
desirable ends is of importance; for 
it bears directly on the mental and 
moral advancement of mankind, 


and particularly upon the fortunes 


of democracies. 

A comparative record of achieve- 
ments and failures would be of in- 
estimable value, not only to those 
who pen the story of human activ- 
ity, but to those who scan the 
chronicle. Unfortunately, no such 
record exists. If it were possible to 
compile it, probably no one would 
make the effort. After all, successful 
accomplishment of a routine is less 
interesting to observe than failure; 
just as an upset applecart is more 
inviting to the eye and stimulating 
to the tongue than one which moves 
evenly on four wheels. So men will 
go on writing what they hope will 
prove to be a close approximation of 
the truth; and other men will go on 
exposing the inevitable human 
shortcomings revealed in the re- 
sultant newspapers, magazines, 
books, motion pictures, whatnot. 

There has been a plentiful litera- 
ture devoted to the errors of news- 
papers, accidental or perverse. 
Such literature has not always been 
more accurate than that which it 


has exposed. Characteristically, it 
has drawn too broad generalizations 
from too few particulars, and it has 
erred grievously in its endeavor to 
determine causes and fix responsi- 
bilities. Yet it has perhaps been of 
some value, since it has provoked 
those whom it has indicted to re- 
double their efforts to accomplish 
the impossible. No new book is 
needed to demonstrate human capa- 
city for error, however, dissemi- 
nated; or human appetite for in- 
formation, be it accurate or inaccu- 
rate. But such books will continue 
to be written, if for no other and 
nobler reason than that which is 
so freely attributed to the vender of 
the imperfect newspaper: There’s 
a market. 

Quite different motives have been 
professed and evidenced by Mr. 
MacDougall, in the writing of 
“Hoaxes,” and they are social rather 
than selfish; though he acknowledges 
having had fun in the doing, and 
has wished the reader as much. He 
might have been content with the 
winnowing of what must be capaci- 
ous files, and the recording of 
(count ’em) “some five-hundred- 
odd anecdotes” calculated to enter- 
tain and instruct. But he wasn’t. 
Instead, he set himself several ad- 
ditional tasks, such as to determine 
why “whoppers” are believed, by 
dipping “deep into the well of hu- 
man credulity,” and finding “what 
is at the bottom”; to warn us of the 
nature of our “beliefs, attitudes, 
opinions, prejudices and biases”; to 
demonstrate, by studying “a cross 
section of all types of hoaxes,” how 
strong their influence is in “the 
swaying of public opinion.” 

To the author, all this is extremely 
important, for “human events and 


thought seem to have been deter- 
mined as much by what is untrue as 
by what is true.” (Those who doubt 
this proposition may find a crumb 
of comfort in the fact that the 
proof is not adduced.) 

One reader, at least, attaches im- 
portance to this volume, not be- 
cause of the writer’s unimpressive 
venture into the domains of socio- 
logist, psychologist and psychiatrist; 
but because it is a storehouse of 
deceptions, major and minor, his- 
torical and ephemeral, tragic and 
comic, keyed sensibly with a 26-page 
index. What wouldn’t that reader 
have given for such a handbook of 
roguery, when he was biting hard 
on several of the fakes which Mr. 
MacDougall here recounts! Others, 
differently disposed, might have 
conserved their wit and imagination 
had they been possessed of such 
suggestive material, particularly in 
that earlier day when the slogan 
“Accuracy!” was more often pasted 
on the editorial wall—and honored 
in the breach. 

Time will be required to measure 
the book’s influence, but it is a safe 
venture that it will serve more effec- 
tively as a check upon the faker 
than as an aid to illicit enterprise. 
The “ethically obtuse” and _ the 
“congenial liar” will always and 
everywhere be hopelessly outnum- 
bered; and the more the public and 
the copy desk know of past mis- 
demeanors and felonies, the better 
armed they will be in their own 
defense. 

Let it not be assumed that 
“Hoaxes” is concerned principally 
with lapses of morals in the field of 
journalism; though one might think 
so, reading no further than the in- 
troduction and the first few chap- 
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ters. If the proportion is high (some- 
thing like 150 to 500, by the 
author’s count), it is without signi- 
ficance. The spigot yields what the 
cask contains. If the number of 
sins had been 1,500, or 15,000, the 
answer still would be, “So what?” 
We need, and seem never to have, 
a computation of the incidence of 
error in the newspaper, whose in- 
comprehensibly large output of fact 
is less well remembered by critics 
than its falsehoods. 

Mr. MacDougall seems not in- 
tentionally to have omitted any 
large field from his record. He offers 
voluminous evidence of damage, 
distress and amusement that can be 
caused by liar, trickster, cheat and 
joker, in the fields of history, gov- 
ernment, religion, science, literature 
and press agentry (all chapter head- 
ings), as well as journalism. Any 
who might feel, scanning the Con- 
tents, that their sphere of activity 
has been neglected, should consult 
the index; or better still, read the 
twelve other lively chapters. 

There is no legitimate escape from 
a three-sided quarrel between au- 
thor, lexicographer and _ reviewer, 
over the liberties Mr. MacDougall 
has taken with the word “hoax.” 
Forgive him, like the hard-pressed 
headline-writer, for a deceptive 
title. It is not so easy to condone 
his deliberate avoidance, in the text, 
of the definition on which all au- 
thorities agree. When he says, “my 
definition of ‘hoax’” is “a deliber- 
ately concocted untruth made to 
masquerade as truth,” he grants 
himself the leeway he needs to put 
into the book (thereby increasing 
its interest) anything that has 
washed up on his beach. 

Indeed, he has not even remained 
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within the liberal boundaries he has 
established for himself. He not only 
uses “hoax” variously, but even in- 
cludes anecdotes that he confesses 
are not hoaxes within his own defi- 
nition. So the book includes swin- 
dles, forgeries, rackets, impostures, 
satires, libels, slanders, distortions 
of fact, lies, myths, mistakes, mis- 
understandings, licenses, feats of 
imagination, fakes, folklore, pub- 
licity, press agentry and delusions. 
(“Hoaxes” would be gutted, were 
the author to reduce it to meet the 
definitions of Webster’s, Standard 
and the Oxford dictionary, all of 
which emphasize the element of 
mockery, mischief or humor in the 
deception, and credulity on the part 
of the victim.) 

Mr. MacDougall’s work has so 
definite a place in any journalist’s 
library (or anyone else’s, for that 
matter) that second printing seems 
inevitable. In that event, it is likely 
that he will give attention to minor 
weaknesses, such as arise from too 
great an effort at compression of 
“case material,” with consequent 
omission of essential information; 
the lack of quotation marks, inden- 
tation or other device to distinguish 
more clearly from his own words the 
many extended passages from other 
writers, and slips that an unsparing 
copy-reader might catch. 

Meantime, it will be interesting 
to observe whether he falls a victim 
to his catholic taste in reading, and 
his acceptance of testimony from 
those less responsible writers and 
publications whose ilk have fur- 
nished so much of the substance of 
his entertaining book. 

Lee A Waite 
The Detroit News 


Imace or Lire. By John O. Beaty. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1940. 214 pp. $2.00 


T is not the purpose of this re- 

viewer to ridicule Professor 
Beaty’s little volume, which springs 
from the English department of a 
Southern University. Professor Beaty 
does make interesting and pertinent, 
although not particularly new, ob- 
servations in the field of literature. 
But when he begins to swing a 
puritannical shillelagh in the vicinity 
of some of our great political and 
social problems he is only starting 
an argument in which he has a 
90 per cent chance of coming out 
second best. 

One might call “Image of Life” 
a thesis. Its theme is encompassed 
in the words “decadent sentimental- 
ism” which, Professor Beaty urges, 
lies near the bottom of almost every- 
thing that ails our Anglo-American 
way of life. With the greatest of 
ease he condemns the use of the 
stereotype in propagating decadent 
sentimentalism, and then gracefully 
rolls out a set for his own purposes. 
He has a fling at censorship, ad- 
monishes literary critics, excoriates 
certain teachers, lectures the press 
and publishers and even has his say 
about women. He concludes with a 
seven-point program for cleaning up 
both cause and effect of decadent 
sentimentalism, which, of course, 
would fix up things in general. 

What is this decadent sentimen- 
talism? Well, it seems to be an 
attitude toward life which glorifies 
the base and low at the expense of 
the fine and lofty. This attitude 
has come to fruition in literature, 
and from it has managed to spread 
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to more than you would suspect. 
Professor Beaty simply calls sor a 
housecleaning. 

Are we to hope? Professor Beaty 
declares that “the most hopeful sign 
in twentieth century journalism 
was the self-imposed censorship on 
the British press with regard to the 
Simpson-Edward VIII affair.” He 
notes that women, being in the 
majority in this world, have the 
ultimate responsibility for leading 
men “in wiping off the two foulest 
blots on the shield of America— 
crime, especially in organized forms 
in our great cities, and degenerate 
literature. . . .” You will be inter- 
ested to learn that “the driving out 
of crime should be easy.” That gives 
you an idea! 

“Image of Life”? It isn’t. 

Niet PLUMMER 
University of Kentucky 


35 W. 32nd St., New York 


THIRD EDITION, 1941 


of a standard manual for 
newspaper reporters and students of journalism 


NEWSPAPER HANDBOOK 


By Grant Mitnor Hype 
Director, School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


HIS is a complete revision, with much new material, of the author's 

pioneer Handbook for Newspaper Workers, for twenty years an au- 
thoritative and practical guide to the newspaper practices that are of 
particular concern to the reporter and copyreader. Greater emphasis is 
placed in the new edition on the requirements, methods, and needs of the 
small city newspaper. Two new chapters explain the structure of difficult 
types of newspaper stories and illuminate the problem of developing local 
news sources and improving the local news coverage. 337 pp. $2.25 
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Rapio anp Tue Printep Pace. By 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1940. 
376 pp. $4.00. 


HE greater the interest in given 

subject matter, the more strongly 
will people prefer print to radio as 
a source of information. The greater 
the reading skill, the less is the pre- 
ference for the radio over the news- 
paper as a news source. The lower 
the educational and cultural level, 
the stronger is the preference for 
radio over print. 

For practitioners and teachers of 
journalism and radio journalism the 
foregoing statements resulting from 
the thoroughly scientific studies re- 
ported in “Radio and the Printed 
Page” will rank no doubt as high- 
lights of the book. These studies, it 
should be noted, comprise one im- 
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portant group of those undertaken 
by the Office of Radio Research 
in the fall of 1937 at Princeton 
University under the directorship of 
the author, Dr. Lazarsfeld, and with 
the support of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

As one would expect, this work 
seeks, among other things, to com- 
pare the relative advantages of 
radio and newspapers as news dis- 
seminating media. It is clearly in- 
dicated that the type of reader or 
listener is the controlling factor. 
For routine news coverage radio’s 
advantages are most appreciated by 
people in the lower economic levels, 
by women and by people in rural 
areas. Conversely, the newspaper’s 
advantages appeal most to those 
with higher economic status, to men, 
and to urbanites. The first group 
tends, therefore, to prefer radio, and 
the second newspapers. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld’s studies and 
tables show rather conclusively what 
a number of us have been saying 
for some time: that radio news 
broadcasting, so far from decreasing 
newspaper reading, has probably 
stimulated it; but that “radio has 
undoubtedly made heavy inroads 
into the advertising accounts form- 
erly monopolized by printed media,” 
and especially those of newspapers. 

What of the future of press-radio 
relations? Joint ownership of news- 
papers and radio stations “might 
solve the problem so far as the big- 
gest capital investments are con- 
cerned, but it presents definite social 
dangers and still leaves the great 
number of smaller newspaper and 
magazine units unprotected.” With- 
out opposing joint ownership Dr. 


Lazarsfeld takes his stand in favor 

of a “division of function.” 
. . . the newspaper might assume 
more and more the task of giving de- 
tails and interpretations of news while 
the radio took over the function of 
spot reporting. Likewise, one might 
visualize the province of radio adver- 
tising as that of merely announcing 
the existence of different products, 
whereas advertising pages of newspa- 
pers and magazines would undertake 
to describe them, praise them and 
give details about their use. Such a 
division of function would obviously 
be to the advantage of both compet- 
ing media: The insertion of advertis- 
ing matter in the radio program would 
be minimized by the reduction of 
radio advertising to announcements 
of brands and prices, and the printed 
media would be less endangered finan- 
cially by radio’s competition for ad- 
vertising accounts. There is no reason 
why the formula “for further details, 
see your daily newspaper or your 
weekly magazine” could not apply to 
advertising as well as to news. 


It may be noted, of course, that 
the trend is in this direction. 

“Radio and the Printed Page” 
makes at least three important con- 
tributions in the field of press-radio 
relations: the studies reported scien- 
tifically confirm certain long-held 
suspicions and negate others, they 
offer a number of intriguing new 
leads for further investigation and 
they show the rich possibilities of 
“real life,” scientific research in this 
field. Because of this last contribu- 
tion the book largely supplants 
“The Psychology of Radio” by Had- 
ley Cantril and G. W. Allport, which 
up to now has been justifiably 
supreme in its field but has suffered 
greatly from the fact that most of 
the studies it reported had been of 
the “laboratory” variety. 

Dow tina LEATHERWOOD 

Emory University 
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Tue NEWSPAPER AS AN ADVERTIS- 
inc Meprum. By the Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. New York: 
ANPA. 1940, 170 pp. 


HIS little book is evidence— 

competent, material and rele- 
vant evidence—that the daily news- 
paper is taking the offensive against 
forces which seemingly are endeavor- 
ing to undermine faith in the econ- 
omic soundness of advertising. Its 
appearance is timely, especially in 
light of two negative forces—buy- 
ing groups and school book authors 
who condemn advertising on the 
ground of falsity and waste, and 
spokesmen who paint the effective- 
ness of the press on the premise that 
the voting public does not swallow 
newspaper editorial opinion. The 
first group does not present both 
sides of the picture, rather prefer- 
ring to damn the institution of ad- 
vertising on the basis of some bad 
advertising; the second group fails 
to see the changing function of the 
newspaper. 

The authors of this book have 
taken a wholly constructive attitude 
in their study and have presented 
briefly and factually the advantages 
and characteristics of advertising. 
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The chapters successively detail the 
beginnings of the newspaper in 
America, the editorial importance 
of the press in everyday life, the 
value of honest circulation and— 
more completeiy—the elements that 
are making advertising click. 

Mass demand and mass produc- 
tion, it is explained, have lowered 
the price of an automobile from 
$1,500 a quarter of a century ago 
to $600 today. Statistics are given 
showing, for example, that in 1929 
radio sets that squeaked and 
squawked sold for $125 but that to- 
day almost perfect reception sets 
sell for approximately $50, and that 
good sets are available at a much 
lower price. 

From the announcement advertis- 
ing of ship sailings, rewards for 
stolen goods, auction sales, Bibles 
and real estate as printed in 
America’s first daily newspaper, the 
Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Ad- 
vertiser which first appeared in 
1784, to advertising that has made 
sales leadership for Lever Brothers, 
Procter and Gamble, Quaker Oats, 
Shredded Wheat, Wrigley and 
others, the story of advertising pro- 
gress is interestingly told. 

To the student of the business 
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side of publishing, to the journalism 
instructor and to the advertising 
manager, the current facts and wide 
range of statistics are of immeasur- 
able value. 

Within the confines of this review 
it would be inadvisable to catalog 
even summaries of statistical data; 
however, a selection of several pre- 
sentations may be ventured. First, 
there is the conclusion that the 
newspaper leads all other media in 
building prestige, in creating in- 
quiries and in producing sales; sur- 
veys in Buffalo and Kansas City are 
given as authority. Second, tables 
show the cost of advertising 5,000, 
10,000 and 20,000 agate lines in 
the daily newspapers published in 
population centers ranging from 
5,000 to more than 100,000 persons. 
Third, advertising expenditures for 
100 leading advertisers for 1939 are 
tabulated. Fourth, reading habits for 
newspaper content are summarized 
on the basis of research by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation. 

In the chapter on advertising ad- 
vantages of the daily newspaper it 
is pointed out that four general 
characteristics predominate — the 
newspaper’s universal appeal, its 
daily appearance, its fresh and vital 
contents and its localized circula- 
tion. How these advantages accrue 
to the benefit of the advertiser is 
explained. 

Of special importance are the case 
histories of advertising. Twelve cases 
ranging from the Buick division of 
General Motors to Hills Brothers 
Coffee are given. But of almost 
greater significance to the smaller 
daily newspaper is the record of 
retail advertising experiences show- 
ing dollars-and-cents results of ad- 


vertising selected population 
groups. 

The emphasis is on the daily 
newspaper, but there is much ma- 
terial that should be of vital in- 
terest to the weekly newspaper 
field. 

More information on the methodo- 
logy utilized in the case histories 
could well have been added; never- 
theless, the book is ammunition in 
the fight to maintain the escutcheon 
of the advertising profession before 
the minds of business America. 

Frank THAYER 
University of Wisconsin 
* * * 


Grow1nc up WitH ADVERTISING. 
By Joseph H. Appel. New York: 
The Business Bourse. 1940. 314 
pp. $3.00. 


OLLOWING his formal classical 
education at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College where he participated 
in football, oratory and student 
newspaper editing, Mr. Appel under- 
took law. Bored with his practice, 
he accepted the state editorship of 
McClure’s Philadelphia Times. 
After three years on the Times, 
maintaining that his experience 
would enable him to “newspaper the 
advertising” of John Wanamaker’s 
store, he joined Wanamaker’s ad- 
vertising staff. Throughout his 
thirty-seven years (1899-1936) as 
advertising director of this store, 
Mr. Appel held that effective retail 
advertising must contain store news. 
This book is an account of his 
career. He shows skillfully the im- 
pact of such movements as chain 
store, cooperatives and installment 
buying upon the advertising and 
merchandising professions. 


ig 


Mr. Appel insists that Wana- 
maker led in establishing the one- 
price system in the United States 
and that he was an early exponent 
of truth in advertising, grading of 
goods and even government regula- 
tion of practices in the dry goods 
field. 

“Advertising must talk in plain 
colloquial language that everyone 
can understand,” was the dictum of 
Wanamaker and John E. Powers, 
his copy writing wizard, whom he 
employed at least fifteen years be- 
fore copy writers were employed in 
advertising agencies. Mr. Appel 
very soon became a disciple of the 
Powers-Wanamaker creed that “ad- 
vertising is not to sell goods, but 
to help people buy goods.” 

In one of three appearances be- 
fore the old Sphinx Club, organized 
in 1896 to crusade for “truth in 
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advertising,” the author startled the 
membership by proposing that a 
great advertising building be erected 
in New York to house firms asso- 
ciated with advertising and publish- 
ing. He thought that such a build- 
ing would aid advertisers to co- 
operate in the supervision of adver- 
tising practices. His effort failed. He 
insists that the main reason the 
Federal Trade Commission is now 
supervising advertising is because 
advertising failed to supervise itself. 

The consumer movement, he says, 
shows that the consumer is demand- 
ing more complete, truthful infor- 
mation in advertising. He criticizes 
the consumer, however, for request- 
ing absurd and unreasonable serv- 
ices such as buying several garments 
and returning all but one. 

Mr. Appel suggests that adver- 
tising be recognized as an industry 
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and that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission call a national conference 
“to formulate a code of standards 
and practices.” By such a plan, 
he feels, advertising interests could 
settle most complaints within the 
industry. 

The author challenges newspapers 
to limit retail advertising and 
thereby force merchants to do bet- 
ter advertising; this would in turn 
build up public confidence in ad- 
vertising. In his opinion there is so 
much advertising in newspapers that 
it is out of balance with the read- 
ing matter. He says that the news- 
paper national-retail advertising 
rate differential will prevail as long 
as we have imperfect competition in 
our economic society. 

Mr. Appel thinks newspapers of 
the future will be fewer in number 
and smaller in size. Those remaining 
will be more accurate and have 
more complete news coverage; they 
will be better written and better 
edited. There will be less advertising 
but it will be more efficient. 

The book reflects the richness of 
the author’s advertising and mer- 
chandising background. It should 
go on the preferred reference shelf 
for students of newspaper advertis- 
ing and ethics and students of mar- 
keting and merchandising. 

Roya H. Ray 
Ohio University 


* * * 


SuccessFuL ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
How to Write Tuem. By F. 
Allen Burt. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1940. 205 pp. $3.00. 


REAT teachers sometimes tran- 
scend the limits of their spe- 
cial fields of learning. To such 
miracles of liberal educations in 


single courses grateful students bear 
testimony. 

One would not expect to find this 
kind of transcendency in a technical 
textbook on advertising; but Mr. 
Burt’s book comes close to it. It is 
proper to expect a man in the com- 
bined réle of university professor 
and account executive in a na- 
tionally-operating advertising agency 
to achieve a union of the academic 
and the coldly practical; but the 
broad cultural pattern he has at- 
tained is not at all to be taken for 
granted. 

Quite aside from special interest 
in advertising, students and teach- 
ers of journalism should read Mr. 
Burt’s book not alone for its schol- 
arly content but also for its in- 
spirational value. It has a “lift” for 
those interested in applied psycho- 
logy. It is a springboard for all 
kinds of writers. Appreciation of 
literary values runs through many 
of its chapters under the practical 
advertising approach. I have just 
read to a newspaper editor a pas- 
sage taken from James M. Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy” dealing with 
the writing of an essay in competi- 
tion for a scholarship (Page 94). I 
asked the editor to guess the sub- 
ject matter of the book. He made 
several guesses in the field of lite- 
rary criticism and was amazed to 
learn of the book’s nature. He is 
now reading it, and wants to pass 
it along to members of his staff. 

Mr. Burt says, “Perhaps the first 
requisite of the advertising man is 
the ability to study, coupled with 
an inquiring mind.” In his presen- 
tation of the problems and techni- 
ques of advertising he practices 
what he preaches. 

Detailed instruction proceeds in- 
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terestingly and logically from defi- 
nition of the field through formula 
and objectives to a generous sec- 
tion of facsimile copies of adver- 
tisements which on the actual record 
have produced desired results. Refer- 
ence to these, with careful analyses, 
runs through the book. In the main, 
the viewpoint is that of the adver- 
tisers; hence it is all the more valu- 
able to the man who sells space, 
whether he be at the bottom of the 
ladder or a department head of an 
advertising medium. 
Frep M. Pownatu 

State University of Iowa 


* * * 


Wines For Worps. By Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. New York: Rand 
McNally and Company. 1940. 175 
pp. Ill. $2.00. 


N this book, carrying the subtitle 

“The Story of Johann Guten- 
berg and His Invention of Printing,” 
Mr. MecMurtrie with his collabora- 
tor Don Farran tells the story of 
the invention, which opened up an 
new era in civilization, in a fiction- 
ized form which is as entertaining 
for adults as it is for the younger 
reader. 

A twelve-year-old boy who was 
given the book to read pronounced 
it fascinating. In fact, it is one of 
the best of the popularized books in- 
tended to acquaint the younger 
generation with the achievements of 
the past. 

Aside from the style, which is 
deft and above all clear, not a little 
of the pleasure in the book arises 
from its physical aspects. The for- 
mat, text and binding were designed 
by the author, and the illustrations 
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were supplied by the well-known 
artist, Edward A. Wilson. 

The book does not pretend to be 
a scholarly or a completely accu- 
rate account of the invention of 
printing, but it does follow current 
research in this subject in its im- 
portant points. To the credit of the 
author, the discrepancies between 
his fictionized version and the ac- 
cepted historical facts are sum- 
marized on page 172. It is to be 
regretted however, that he did not 
list the “twenty-nine authentic docu- 
ments” and their discoverers some- 
where in the preface or appendix. 
I am sure that the research workers 
in this field would have no objec- 
tion to the fictionizing of their dis- 
coveries, but I believe they would 
have been pleased had their names 
been mentioned. 

In a 12-page appendix Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie, who is director of typo- 
graphy for a typesetting-machine 
company, explains the mechanics of 
early printing in a singularly clear 
fashion. 

The student of the history of 
printing will read the book with 
enjoyment; the younger reader will 
get both pleasure and profit from 
it. 

Frep S. 
Northwestern University 


* * * 


ConTeMPTs By PusiicaTion. By 
Harold W. Sullivan. Printed pri- 
vately. 1940. 238 pp. $10.00. 


HIS is a complete, thorough 
and scholarly discussion of the 
whole subject of contempt of court 
by publication, with particular re- 
ference to publications in advance 
of trials which interfere with the 
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administration of justice, called by 
the author “trial by newspaper.” 
The author believes that trial by 
newspaper is widely indulged in by 
American newspapers, that it is a 
very serious matter affecting preju- 
dicially the interests of parties to 
court actions, and that American 
courts, where not prohibited by 
statute, should crack down on news- 
papers that engage in such prac- 
tices. Where statutes prohibit or 
restrict such action—they do in 
nineteen states—he believes they 
should be modified. 

It is clear from the fervor of the 
language in his foreword and intro- 
duction that the author’s strong 
feeling regarding the evils of trial by 
newspaper led him to make this 
study, an admirable one. He makes 
a strong case for his thesis that the 
courts should be more active in 
checking the tendency to try cases 
in newspapers. Most readers will 
agree with his arguments. 

Mr. Sullivan believes that Ameri- 
can courts should take a leaf from 
the book of the English courts and 
follow their practices. Supporting 
this theory, the book shows that 
there have been more than 500 
adjudications of contempts by pub- 
lication in England, while there have 
been fewer than fifteen in this 
country. Mr. Sullivan asserts that 
contempt by publication is now 
rarely seen in England; he declares 
it is rampant in this country. 

Two factors are not taken into 
account in this phase of the discus- 
sion; that the English courts have 
and use the power of prior restraint 
upon the press, and that they have 
and use the power to forbid the 
publication of certain court proceed- 
ings. Many English contempt cases 


involve violations of court orders 
issued under these powers, which in 
a measure accounts for many of the 
actions in that country. According 
to a number of holdings, American 
courts do not have these powers, 
and, therefore, have not had occa- 
sion to move so frequently in such 
matters. 

The book discusses thoroughly 
and exhaustively, in separate chap- 
ters, American and English adjudi- 
cations in the whole field of con- 
tempt. This work has been admir- 
ably done and carefully documented, 
every point in the discussion being 
supported by a holding or dictum. 
Every case referred to is cited. 

The chapter on American adjudi- 
cations includes sections on publi- 
cations relating to grand juries, 
petit juries, trial judges, supreme 
courts, pending cases, intent and 
truth, inaccurate reports, jurisdic- 
tion of courts, power to forbid 
publication. The chapter on Eng- 
lish adjudications contains sections 
on publications referring to criminal 
cases, civil cases, libel suits, peti- 
tions to wind up corporations, ad- 
vertisements, elections, inaccurate 
reports, patents. 

The third part of the book is de- 
voted to “A Critique” in which the 
author discusses the whole question. 
He compares court practices and the 
development of the law of contempt 
in this country and in England, dis- 
cusses freedom of the press and con- 
tempt, the nature of contempt 
power, contempts by radio, cinema, 
telephone and television and effec- 
tively argues for his thesis that 
courts should be more active in 
punishing for contempts by pub- 
lication. 

A long and valuable table of cases 
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is included. There is in addition a 
good index. 

Mr. Sullivan holds an LL.B. from 
the Yale School of Law and an 
LL.M. from the Harvard Law 
School and has been a reporter in 
San Francisco and Boston, a pro- 
fessor of international law at Portia 
Law School and assistant district 
attorney for Suffolk County, Bosten. 

Teachers of the law of the press 
will find his book valuable as a sup- 
plement to material on the subject 
provided in textbooks. 

L. CrosMAn 
University of Colorado 


* * * 


Tue Newsparer AS Derinep By 
Law. By James E. Pollard. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. viii + 82 pp. 


ERE this booklet to be de- 

scribed in the kind of language 
it quotes so often, the description 
would run something like this: 


Whenever it is required to know 
specifically how dictionaries, statutes 
and courts have defined the newspa- 
per, persons having need for such 
information, particularly teachers of 
journalism, state printers, field mana- 
gers of press associations, legislative 
committees and public officials, not to 
omit any other person or persons hav- 
ing need of such special infomation, 
are hereby advised that the answer 
to almost any problem relating there- 
to, insofar as it may be established, 
is contained in “The Newspaper as 
Defined by Law,” which is an integral 
part of Works Projects Administration 
Official Project No. 665-32-3-45. 


The volume assembles statutory 
definitions (from forty-three states) 
and many court cases and judicial 
decisions which have turned upon 
this general question: What is a 
newspaper? For good measure, 
standard dictionary definitions are 
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Magazine; JoHN Mitus, Jr., News Pho- 
tographer; and Roscoe Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 437 pages, 6 x 9, illus- 
trated. $4.00. 
This book is designed to meet the needs 
of newspaper workers and journalism 
students who want to know how to com- 
bine the physical elements of the news- 
paper—type, pictures, and advertising — 
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The Law of Newspapers 


By R. ArtHur and Ratpu L. 
Crosman, University of Colorado. Sec- 
ond edition. 615 pages, 6 x 9. $4.00. 


This practical book gives a clear-cut, au- 
thoritative treatment of all phases of the 
laws affecting newspapers. 
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also assembled. Analysis and inter- 

pretation clean away many confu- 

sions. 

Mr. Pollard’s book is a distinct 
contribution to the literature of 
journalism. It will be of especial 
value to teachers in such courses 
as law of the press and to those who 
have management courses. The 
teaching profession needs more such 
studies—studies as practical, as 
painstaking and as thorough. 

Tuomas F. BarRNHART 

University of Minnesota 

* * 

Propacanpna. By F. C. 
Bartlett. Cambridge University 
Press, England. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1940. 158 pp. 
$1.25 


HIS little book by a noted 

British psychologist is produced 
in pocket size, with not more than 
260 words to a page. It has fewer 
than half the “normal” number of 
pages. The value of the book, how- 
ever, must not be estimated on a 
quantitative basis. 

Professor Bartlett shows famili- 
arity with laboratory techniques as 
well as with the practical world of 
politics. He writes tersely, colorfully 
and specifically. In style as well as 
in content his essay should prove a 
treat to any journalist worth his 
salt. 

I confess I have been puzzled for 
a long time about where to draw the 
dividing line between propaganda 
and education. Bartlett provides 
simple and useful illumination. In 
his opening chapter he says: 

Education . . . is an attempt to in- 
fluence and control thinking and con- 
duct, but to do so in such a manner 


that the persons who think and act 
are stimulated to seek to understand 


for themselves why they do what 


they do. 
Propaganda is an attempt to influ- 
ence opinion and conduct . . . in such 


a manner that the persons who adopt 
the opinions and behavior indicated 
do so without themselves making any 
definite search for reasons. 


In the latter sentence I am 
tempted to introduce the qualifying 
word “necessarily” before “them- 
selves,” but Bartlett might retort 
that by so doing I would change 
propaganda into education. 

Bartlett raises an interesting ques- 
tion when he asks: “Is it possible 
for an effective propaganda merely 
to campaign for a status quo ante 
. . .2” He does not directly answer 
the question, although he points out 
the difficulties that beset those who 
attempt to keep things as they are, 
who try to fight a propaganda for 
change. Charles Michelson, chief of 
the Democratic publicity bureau, 
it may be recalled, was more suc- 
cessful and vivid in his campaign 
to “smear Hoover” than he was, at 
least in the second term, in his effort 
to publicize Roosevelt and the con- 
troversial concepts of the New Deal. 

Not only is it easier to attack 
than to defend, in the propaganda 
areas, but such action is likely to 
get more column inches in the news- 
papers. In Bartlett’s own country 
there has been an interesting example 
of attack vs. defense tactics during 
the last three or four years. Victor 
Gollancz started the Left Book 
Club. His political, social and econ- 
omic opponents countered with the 
Right Book Club. The first was, 
with rare exceptions, much more in- 
teresting and profitable than the 
second, and this was not by any 
means solely due to the brilliance 
and vigor of Gollancz. 
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On one major point I find myself 
in disagreement with Bartlett. He 
says: “... it is not the job of the 
propagandist to determine policy. 
The policy must be given him, and 
all he has to decide is by which of 
the means at his disposal he can 
best help to secure the results re- 
quired.” This is simply not true. 
Although I would be disinclined to 
quote Ivy Lee and Edward L. Ber- 
nays as ultimates in authority, yet 
both these successful propagandists 
have pointed out that they believe it 
to be a cardinal point that, wherever 
possible, they should have a guiding 
hand in the formulation of policy. 

An illustration refuting Bartlett’s 
contention may be found in a critical 
period in Great Britain during World 
War I. When Northcliffe took over 
command of propaganda directed at 
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enemy nations he exerted a definite 
influence on policy. 

In this compact volume there are 
many bits of shrewd advice from 
which the practitioner of propa- 
ganda, as well as the teacher, may 
profit. Warnings are given against 
“bore” propaganda. Such efforts 
may be effective in their repetition, 
but should be repeated with varia- 
tion, influenced by time and place. 
The reason why Goebbels has been 
successful in the Reich and has 
largely failed outside—except where 
his efforts can be followed up by 
Himmler’s force or threat of force— 
is clearly shown. Goebbels is ignor- 
ant of the idioms and psychology 
of non-German groups, and is espe- 
cially wide of the mark when ad- 
dressing an Anglo-Saxon audience. 

Bartlett rightly contends that “a 
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very great amount of ineffectiveness 
in propaganda is due to the fact 
that the wrong people are trying to 
do the right things.” He does not 
name it, but he could not have 
stressed this point without having 
had the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation in mind. 

In the final chapter there is an 
extremely lucid discussion of “Propa- 
ganda for Democracy.” Its keynote 
is contained in a sentence with which 
every teacher of journalism, in fact 
every thinking citizen, must whole- 
heartedly agree: 

“The basis of all effective propa- 
ganda in a democracy is a reliable 
news service.” 

Vernon McKenzie 
University of Washington 


* * * 


Here Lies Goessers. By Vernon 
McKenzie. London: Michael Jo- 
seph. 1940. 319 pp. 10s, 6d. 


ROFESSOR McKenzie’s volume 

appeared under the imprint of a 
London publisher in March, 1940. 
It was written on a 12- or 14-hour 
per diem schedule in the period of 
a few weeks in the autumn of 1939 
immediately following the author’s 
return to the British capital after 
several months spent in the Mediter- 
ranean area, the Balkans and the 
Near East. And it adds up to this: 
Mr. McKenzie anticipated by a 
full year what some of the current 
commentators are writing in popu- 
lar vein on the subject of Nazi 
propaganda. 

Mr. McKenzie explains and docu- 
ments the Nazi strategy which de- 
moralizes prospective victims 
through the combination of propa- 
ganda and a half dozen other “non- 


military” weapons. “Here Lies Goeb- 
bels” uncovers and analyzes the 
Nazi trick of combining propaganda 
with bribery, espionage, terror, 
treachery and coercion or threats of 
violence. 

Taylor did the job with more at- 
tention to psychological factors in 
“The Tragedy of Terror” insofar 
as Nazi non-military techniques led 
to the French capitulation. Corre- 
spondents on the ground told the 
story in Norway, although a careful 
and complete account of this epi- 
sode remains to be written. Fodor’s 
“The Revolution Is On” is a recent 
popular account of Nazi guile and 
force. 

It was no less a task, and prob- 
ably involved as many difficulties, 
to follow the trail of the adder in 
the Balkans and the Near East. In 
commenting on the earlier tragedy 
in Middle Europe, Mr. McKenzie 
writes that Czecho-Slovakia’s doom 
and Poland’s partition was the re- 
sult of “the combination of propa- 
ganda by Goebbels, political chican- 
ery by Hitler, Von Neurath and 
Von Ribbentrop, and scientific ter- 
rorism by Himmler and his Ges- 
tapo.” True. But the real contribu- 
tion made by the University of 
Washington journalism director is 
the analysis he makes of these tech- 
niques in what promises to be the 
new theatre of military operations, 
the Balkans and the Near East. 

Nazi intrigue and its consequences 
are the heart of the volume. Not 
much is said of British weakness 
prior to the remarkable come-back 
effected under Churchill. One of 
the reasons for Hitlerian success in 
propaganda and violence can be at- 
tributed, of course, to the early 
supineness of the British and 
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French. Part of the Nazi early vic- 
tory eventually will be laid more 
completely at Chamberlain’s door 
and also at the entrances of the 
editorial sanctums of the British 
Tory press. They “collaborated” in 
suppressing what might have been 
an affirmative British propaganda 
in the late nineteen thirties. 

Mr. McKenzie does mention the 
fact that some of the strongest 
London newspapers, together with 
the B.B.C. and the news reels, were 
persuaded to follow a “cooperative” 
policy and he writes an effective 


summary of steps overlooked by 
the Ministry of Information in 
strengthening British propaganda 
after the war began. Somebody will 
have to tell the story of stupidity 
in Downing Street on propaganda 
prior to the outbreak of war. Mr. 
McKenzie’s objective was suffici- 
ently great without going into this. 
He has made a real contribution in 
analyzing the affirmative, hard- 
boiled and unconscionable strategy 
of the Nazi cynics. 
D. Casey 

University of Minnesota 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
November and December, 1940, and January, 1941 


Edited by FRED E. MERWIN, Rutgers University 
and N. N. LUXON, Ohio State University 


ADVERTISING 


AnonyMous. Arnold Denies Suits Are Aimed at Advertising. E&P 73:44 pé6, 
Nov. 2. 

—— Digest of Decisions of Federal Trade Commission from 1915 to June 1, 1938. 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington. 

—— Does Political Advertising Really Pay? National Publisher 21:2 p5, Dec. 

——G. M. A. C. Seeks Court Protection for Truthful Ads. E&P 73:51 p10, 
Dec. 21. 

—— Minimum Fines Imposed On McDonald, Allen. E&P 73:50 p10, Dec. 14. 
Chattanooga News-Free Press executives convicted of Sherman Anti-Trust 
violation on ad contract clause. 

—— $1,000,000 Advertisers of 1989 Listed. E&P 73:48 p12, Nov. 30. 

— TNEC Report Hints at Federal Curb on Advertising. E&P 73:50 p6, Dec. 14. 

BapENHAUSEN, Cart W. Brewers Use Newspaper Ads to Tell Story of Self-Regu- 
lation. E&P 78:52 p8, Dec. 28. 

Bassett, Warren L. National Advertising Problems Discussed by Agency Leaders. 
E&P 73:50 p7, Dec. 14. 

—— New Local-National Study Issued by ANA. E&P 73:51 p11, Dec. 21. 

—— Problem of Increasing National Ads Discussed by Agency Chiefs. E&P 73:49 
p5, Dec. 7. 

Bropiz, H. F. Technique of Handling Color Copy Discussed by Advertising Man- 
ager. E&P 74:2 p46, Jan. 4. 

Brown, o“~?— U. December Linage Up 4%; 1940 Showed 2% Gain. E&P 74:3 
pl4, Jan. 18. 

Dosiz, R. M. Teamwork Creates the Best Ads Says Noted Agency Art Director. 
E&P 74:3 p5, Jan. 18. 

Jounson, Hotear J. Newspaper Ads Bring Results for Institute of Life Insurance. 
E&P 73:52 p11, Dec. 28. 

Ricuarps, D. D. Newspaper Advertising Builds $400,000,000 Sales. National Pub- 
lisher 21:1 p5, Nov. 

The experience of Sears Roebuck with newspaper spa 

Ross, Frank E. Arizona Voters Reject Anti-Ad Legislation 2-1. National Pub- 
lisher 21:3 p16, Jan. 

Scunemper, Water E. Ad Up Generally, Advertisers, Agencies Re- 
port. E&P 73:51 p38, Dec 


TrRuESDELL, Pavuy. Business he Plead Own Case in Institutional Advertising. 
E&P 73:52 pS, Dec. 28. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. ABC Changes Rule on Outside Investigations. E&P 73:50 p6, Dec 
—— ABC Rule Gives Director Power to Recall Statement. E&P he 46 p4, Nov. 
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—— Dailies’ Circulations Up 4.77%; Sunday Editions Have 3.16% Rise. E&P 

73:49 pS, Dec. 7. 

Newspaper Circulations Gained in 1940. E&P 74:4 Sec. 2 p13, Jan. 25. 

A survey article for the 1941 International Year Book number. 

Loomis, Wir. Little Danger Seen from Free Circulation Papers. American Press 
59:2 pll, Dec. 

Pouiarp, James E. For Legal Advertising, Circulation is Important to Publishers. 
Circulation Management 7:1 p12, Jan. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. New Billion Dollar Market Is Discovered in Rural America. Ameri- 

can Press 59:2 p8, Dec. 

State-by-State Count of Political Party of All Weekly Newspapers. American 

Press 59:2 p10, Dec. 

—— Strictly Rural Counties Blanket U. S., Breakdown of ’40 Population Shows. 
American Press 59:3 p8, Jan. 

—— Weeklies Must Clean Up Circulation Lists If They Want More National 
Advertising. Publishers’ Auxiliary 75:49 pl, Dec. 7. 

—— Weeklies Will Join ABC If It Means More Ads, Moreau Explains. American 
Press 59:1 p9, Nov. 
New Jersey publisher says audit has increased his income. 

BranpDENBURG, Georce A. Financial News Rates High in Small Dailies. E&P 74:1 
pl2, Jan. 4. 

—— Says Small City Circulator Is Like Country Doctor. E&P 73:45 p36, Nov. 9. 

Ca.LaHAN, Lizut. Norta. Army Seeks Help of Editors in Rural Recruiting Work. 
American Press 59:2 p6, Dec. 

Fenian, Frank. Possibilities in Surveys for Small Dailies. E&P 74:2 p55, Jan. 4. 

Witp, Raymonp. Urges Modernization of Out-Dated Weeklies. American Press. 
59:1 pl7, Nov. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


a Atwood Says No Apologies for Press Are Needed. E&P 73:49 p24, 
Gannett editor states editors should come to newspapers’ defense. 
—— Election Proved Freedom of Press Tripp Says in Letter to Ickes. E&P 73:46 
p3, Nov. 16. 
Gannett executive praises newspapers for differing with “most powerful man 
in the world.” 
Ickes Asks Press for “Calm Self-Examination.” E&P 73:45 p10, Nov. 9. 
Interior secretary cites election results in urging new outlook. 
Ickes Replies to Tripp’s “Dear Harold” Letter. E&P 73:50 p22, Dec. 14. 
io of Press Debated by Newsmen in Radio Forum. E&P 73:47 p9, 
ov. 28. 
—— Press, Government and People. New Republic 103:23 p741, Dec. 2. 
When publisher differs from his readers and his employees he should examine 
his conscience. 
—— Press Is Wrong Again. New Republic 103:20 p648, Nov. 11. 
ne a urged to be seriously concerned over “waning confidence” of 
readers. 
—— Pro = Con: Newspaper and the Recent Election. Reader’s Digest 38: 225 
p43, Jan. 
Arguments on both sides of this question are briefed. 
BranvensurG, Greorce A. Let Critics Rave, Says Mowrer; Points to Circulation 
Peak. E&P 73:49 p7, Dec. 7. 
Daniets, JonaTHAN. An Open Letter to Mr. Ickes. Nation 151:23 p562, Dec. 7. 
A considered reply to the secretary’s criticisms of the press. 
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Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:46 p44, Nov. 16. 
Mr. Robb feels Secretary Ickes favors public ownership of the press. 
——Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:48 p48, Nov. 380. 
A summary of criticisms made of newspaper influence following the election. 
Srone, I. F. The Press Loses the Election. Nation. 151:20 p467, Nov. 16. 
Control of the press by a few wealthy individuals or corporations may be as 
unwholesome as government regulation. 
Tuornvike, E. L. The Press in American Cities. Scientific Monthly 52:304 p44, 


Jan. 

Psychologist studies week’s issues of newspapers in 28 U. S. cities and finds 
few significant differences among cities which rank high and low in general 
welfare, intelligence, and morality. 

TitpeN, Freeman. New York Influence, America’s Journalistic Poison, Scribner’s 
Commentator 9:2 p7, Dec. 

A plea to U. S. newspapers to throw out New York columns and use local 
material. 

Vittarp, O. G. Press and the Election. Christian Century 57:47 p1449, Nov. 20. 
The distinguished journalist disagrees with certain of Secretary’s Ickes’ stric- 
tures but feels that the press steadily grows away from the people. 

WittraMs, Views and Reviews. Commonweal 33:5 p126, Nov. 22. 
Suggestion that newspapers detach themselves from advertising and financial 
control in order that they may be truly independent. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Atiport, Gorpon W. & Fapen, Janet M. The Psychology of Newspapers: Five 
Tentative Laws. Public Opinion Quarterly 4:4 p687, Dec. 
A study of the handling of neutrality legislation by Boston’s newspapers results 
in fwe generalizations offered as tentative laws in the “new field of the 
psychology of newspapers.” 

Anonymous. Crown Tells Louisiana Exposé Story as Mellett Lecturer in Indiana. 
E&P 73:45 p28, Nov. 9. 

—— Election Over, Press Asks Unity, Common Front Against Dictators. E&P 
73:45 pll, Nov. 9. 
Editorial expressions the morning after the election. 

—— Here Is How This Prize-Winning California Editor Puts Punch Into His 
Editorial Page. Publishers’ Auxiliary 75:46 pl, Nov. 16. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Chicago Tribune Gives $125,000 to Medill School. E&P 74:1 p25, 
Jan. 4. 

—— Education and the Opinion Industries. Canadian Forum 20:238 p229, Nov. 
Professional organizations of teachers and of newspapermen seen as answer to 
problems of freedom in teaching and of the press. 

Baskette, Froyp K. Journalism Needs a Philosophy. Quill 28:11 p8, Nov. 

Scunewer, Wattrer E. Journalism Schools Approve Proposed Professional Code. 
E&P 74:1 p7, Jan. 4. 

AASDJ-AATJ 1940 convention concentrates on standards. 

——N. Y. News Seeking Jobs for Reporters It Trained. E&P 74:4 p34, Jan. 25. 

Vance, Eart L. The Social Enrichment of Journalism Curricula. JourNnALism 
QuaRTERLY 17:4 p346, Dec. 

How some schools and departments place the study of the newspaper in its 
social perspective. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Cabot Prizes Awarded to Four Journalists. E&P 73:45 p27, Nov. 9. 
Recognition extended by Columbia for Latin American journalistic endeavors. 
—— Correspondents in Japan Suffering Reign of Terror. E&P 73:45 p14, Nov. 9. 
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—— Havas Replaced By Official French Service. E&P 73:52 p4, Dec. 28. 
—— How North China Gets News. Asia 41:1 p25, Jan. 
An account of the Japanese domination of the vernacular press in North China 
since July 1937. 
—— Matthews Allowed to Re-enter Italy. E&P 73:48 p8, Nov. 30. 
New York Times correspondent returns two months after expulsion. 
—— Readers Resist “New Order” of Paris Dailies. E&P 73:49 p4, Dec. 7. 
Durpin, F. Tauman. Covering Chungking Poses Many Problems for Press. E&P 
73:48 p7, Nov. 30. 
Lyons, Evcene. Truth About Foreign Correspondents. American Mercury 51:203 
p358, Nov. 
Editor exposes some trade secrets in reviewing an American movie. 
Metcatre, Wiru1amM H. The Foreign Press: Canada. JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 
17:4 p380, Dec. 
Canadian newspapers oppose certain war-time restrictions. 
SHarp, Eveene W. The Foreign Press: Brazil. JourNaLiIsM QuaARTERLY 17:4 
p378. Dec. 
Brazil creates new government division to deal with media of communication. 
Vra.e, Cartos. The Foreign Press: Argentina. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 17:4 p375, 


El Pampero, new daily in Buenos Aires, becomes object of popular agitation. 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Monopoly by State Legislation. National Publisher 21:3 p5, Jan. 
An attack on state statutes aimed at advertising. 

Emmenicn, Ouiver. Is Our Freedom Immortal. Nation’s Business 28:12 p15, Dec. 
Advantages of a free press and free speech. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


AnonyMous. 1,047 Foreign Language Papers Printed in U. S. E&P 73:47 plg, 
Nov. 28. 

—— Indiana Sends a “Typical Country Editor’ to Washington as Its New U. S. 
Senator. Publishers’ Auxiliary 75:46 pl, Nov. 16. 

—— Lord Rothermere Dies at 72 in Bermuda. E&P 73:48 p14, Nov. 30. 

—— Mr. Hearst Can’t Take It. New Republic 104:3 p68, Jan. 20. 
Editorial discusses Hearst’s reported effort to block showing of movie he thinks 
is based upon his life. 

—— Philadelphia Ledger Is Sold to Company Headed by Cresswell. E&P 74:1 p35, 
Jan. 4. 

—— F. P. Stockbridge, Editor, Author, Dies at 70. E&P 73:50 p35, Dec. 14. 

—— The Foreign-Language Press. Fortune 22:5 p90, Nov. 
Description of some of the 1,047 foreign language newspapers published in 38 
different languages for 6,000,000 U. S. readers. 

Haynes, Merritt W. Five Hundred Years of Printing. Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education 29:10 p408, Dec. 

Horn, Gunnar. 250th Birthday for American Newspapers. Scholastic 37:13 p23, 
Dec. 9. 

Kosre, Smney. The First American Newspaper: a Product of Environment. Jour- 
NALISM QuarTERLY 17:4 p335, Dec. 
The social, political, and economic background existing when Publick Occur- 
rences came off the press. 

an =p Joun. Orchidaceous Lucius Beebe. American Mercury 51:208 p309, 

ov. 

A sketch of a cafe society reporter. 

Watson, Extmo Scorr. The Indian Wars and the Press, 1866-1867. JouRNALISM 
QuarTERLY 17:4 p301, Dec. 
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The first chapter of a study of American Indian war correspondents for the 
period 1866 to 1891. 
—— To Mark Historic Sites In American Journalism. Quill 29:1 p7, Jan. 
Wuson, Lyte C. 189 Years Ago This January, Correspondents’ Corps Began 
Covering the Capital. Quill 29:1 p10, Jan. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 
Anonymous. Illegal Publicity Cited by Post Office Official. American Press 59:2 


, Dec. 

an Rules Newsstands as a Convenience. E&P 73:49 p9, Dec. 7. 

—— Maryland Court Upholds Patterson In Pre-date Case. E&P 73:52 p31, 
Dec. 28. 
Washington publisher did not violate contract with Hearst organization. 

—— Summary Judgment Ruling in Libel Case. E&P 73:51 pl2, Dec. 21. 
Libel suits disposed of by court without trial. 

Haun, S. S. and Ross, Saut. Power to Punish for Contempt Is Result of Fear in 
Judicial Mind. E&P 74:1 pS, Jan. 4. 

Moncuak, StrerHen J. Pearson, Allen Upheld In Sweeney Libel Suit. E&P 74:3 
p30, Jan. 18. 

Scunetper, W. E., and Butter, James J. Full Details of Draft Lottery Carried 
Only by Newspapers. E&P 73:44 p8, Nov. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Dailies Read Thoroughly; All Pages Are Seen. E&P 74:4 p6, Jan. 25. 
Average reader shows slight preference for left hand pages, summary of 24 
studies shows. 

—— Death in the PM. New Masses 87:7 p13, Nov. 5. 

—— Publishers Utilizing Power of Press for Public Relations. E&P 73:52 p5, 
Dec. 28. 

—— White House Corps Defends “Steve” Early. E&P 73:46 p4, Nov. 16. 
Roosevelt secretary was trying to protect press in argument with police. 

Butter, JaMes J. Turning Point in Press Relations of FDR Seen. E&P 73:45 pé6, 
Nov. 9. 

Correspondents speculate on White House attitude during third term. 

Desmond, Rosert W. The Chronicles of Paul Smith. Christian Science Weekly 
Magazine p3, Nov. 9. 

Biographical article on the youthful editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Fatt, Waurer A. The Foreign Press: Italian-Language Press. JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY 17:4 p383, Dec. 

A study of the 132 Italian-language newspapers in U. S. 

Garnett, B. P. Press. Public Opinion Quarterly 4:4 p677, Dec. 

Editorial Research Reports man discusses National Newspaper Week, the 
presidential campaign, PM refinancing, and the Wage-Hour Act. 

Jones, Joun Pau, Jr. Traces History of Press Relations with Every U. S. Presi- 
dent. American Press 59:1 p5, Nov. 

Kircuway, Frepa. Mr. Willkie Reneges. Nation 151:18 p411, Nov. 2. 

Editor of Nation relates in detail comedy of errors leading up to “pulling” 
Willkie article just at deadline. 

Moncnak, StrepHen J. Woman Executive Holds Sway Over Ace Syndicate Artists. 
E&P 73:44 p9, Nov. 2. 

Peters, Raupn L. Distinguished Service Awards Made by Sigma Delta Chi for 
First Time. Quill 28:12 p38, Dec. 

Ross, Artaur. McCambridge Predicts Use of Transmission Without Wires. E&P 
73:47 p8, Nov. 28. 

AP executive says frequency modulation may permit elimination of wires. 
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Sxituin, Epwarp. Catholic Press and the Election. Commonweal 33:2 p50, Nov. 1. 
Catholic journals with total circulation of 7,000,000 were “well divided,” author 
states. 

Younc, Harvey R. Newspapers Will be More Vital Than Ever During Coming 
Year. E&P 74:2 p7, Jan. 4. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


—— Globe Backs Louis Lyons in His Kennedy Interview. E&P 73:46 p8, 
ov. 16. 
Boston paper supports reporter whose interview with Ambassador Kennedy 
brought denial. 
Baker, Gretta. Your English and Your Job. Scholastic 37:16 p21, Jan. 13. 
An interview with John Kieran and Walter Keenan of the New York Times. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. Junior Reporter Club Attracts 7,000 Members. E&P 
74:4 p82, Jan. 25. 
Uniontown (Pa.) News Standard sponsors year-round activities program. 
Comms Sanrorp L. Editor Wants An End To Word Confusion. E&P 73:50 p30, 
ec. 14. 
Fowter, Vouney B. Stories of Significance to All America Would Result If Cover- 
age Were Better Along the Business Beat. Quill 29:1 p3, Jan. 
a A. Willkie Tour Toughest in History on Newsmen. E&P 73:45 
8, Nov. 9. 
ution presidential candidate maintained pleasant press relations. 
Larson, Cepric. Halt! What Word Goes There? Quill 28:11 p9, Nov. 
Military terminology explained for the reporter. 
Norta Georce. Lee Wood Tells Details of Editing a Metropolitan Newspaper. 
E&P 73:50 p5, Dec. 14. 
Prister, Wauter J. A Catechism for Cubs. Quill 28:11 p10, Nov. 
A city editor points out pitfalls for the beginner. 

Ratcurre, J. D. They Work While You Vote. Collier’s 106:19 p21, Nov. 9. 
How 65,000 Associated Press correspondents cover a national election. 
Scunemer, WALTER E. Press Gives Election Results in Few Hours. E&P 73:45 p5, 

Nov. 9. 
a Leane. The Good Writer and the Good Jcurnalist. Writer 53:12 p357, 
ec. 
PM reporter discusses value of newspaper experience to creative writer. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. Board Adds 4 Organizers. Guild Reporter 8:2 pl, Jan. 1. 
Guild launches drive for new members. 
—— Boston Globe Group Forms Own Union. E&P 74:4 p8, Jan. 25. 
Gannett Daily Guilty of Unfair Labor Practice. E&P 73:51 p32, Dec. 21. 
—— Guild to Hold Referendum on “Isms” Resolution. E&P 73:44 p18, Nov. 2. 
Hearst Renews War on Chicago Guild. Guild Reporter 8:3 pl, Jan. 15. 
—— Herald-American Signs Agreement with AFL Group. E&P 73:52 p43, Dec. 28. 
—— Lowell Sun Plans to Appeal Wage Law Ruling. E&P 73:48 p45, Nov. 30. 
—— Mrs. Roosevelt Backs Anti-Red Guild Candidates. E&P 73:50 p9, Dec. 14. 
—— NLRB Decision Ends Monroe Guild Strike. E&P 73:52 p43, Dec. 28. 
—— NLRB Rules Los Angeles Newshoys Are Employes. E&P 74:3 p9, Jan. 18. 
—— NLRB Saturated with Anti-Press Feeling. E&P 74:1 p6, Jan. 4. 
—— Pasche Assails Redefinitions in Hour Law. Guild Reporter 7:22 pl, Nov. 1. 
Guild executive feels Wage-Hour act has been weakened. 
Rant, Frank. Reds in the Guild. Commonweal 33:4 p96, Nov. 15. 
Members asks why 1940 Guild Convention did not condemn Communism. 
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NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


AnonyMous. Ackerman Says Press Must Fight Wage Law Rulings. E&P 73:46 
p5, Nov. 16. 

Columbia dean says all freedom will be lost if economic independence disap- 
pears. 

—— Claims Validation of Right to Inspect Payroll Records. E&P 73:44 p6, Nov. 2. 
Wage-Hour administrator cites court opinion in claiming power to see books 
of all firms under act. 

—— Editorial: Employe Ownership. E&P 74:3 p22, Jan. 18. 

Vesting of control of three California papers in hands of workers praised. 

—— Hectic 1940 Closes Decade of Colorful History for the Press. Newsweek 27:1 
p44, Jan. 

— Inks. National Bureau of Standards, Circular 426. Washington. 

—— Issue of Wage-Hour Cases Is Regulation of Press. E&P 73:45 p31, Nov. 9. 
ANPA cites controversial points in pending cases. 

—— Keep Six Months Ahead on Supplies, ANPA Advises. E&P 73:50 p8, Dec. 14. 

Draconetti, JosepH W. New Era for Newspaper Offices Seen. E&P 73:50 p38, 
Dec. 14. 

Modernized plant of Philadelphia Bulletin an example of transition from dingy, 
badly-lighted buildings. 

Moncuak, StepHen J. ANPA Research Committee Expects to Start Operations 
During 1941. E&P 74:2 p42, Jan. 4. 

—— Press Heaves Sigh of Relief As 1940 Enters Closing Days. E&P 73:52 p9, 
Dec. 28. 

Scunewer, Wauter E. AP Launches Subsidiary to Sell By-Products of Newsgath- 
ering. E&P 74:4 p3, Jan. 25. 

Taytor, Ken. Earnings Record Best Key to Newspaper Values. E&P 74:2 p3, 
Jan. 4. 

Nine experts differ widely in appraising minority block of Los Angeles Times- 
Mirror Company in tax suit. 
—— Earnings Record Best Key to Newspaper Values. E&P 74:3 p7, Jan. 18. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Photo Trailers Speed Coverage. E&P 74:2 p41, Jan. 4. 
Several newspapers using portable darkroom—picture transmitters, phones, 
short wave radio aid photographers. 

—— Pictures Transmitted from Plane to Ground. E&P 74:3 p13, Jan. 18. 

McCamprince, W. J. More Wirephoto Developments Coming, McCambridge Says. 
E&P 74:1 p9, Jan. 4. 

Price, Jack. Journalism Schools Lack Photo Equipment. E&P 74:1 p26, Jan. 4. 
Seeks Interpretation of “Citizens’ Rights.” E&P 73:47 p32, Nov. 28. 
Aspects of the right of privacy when newspaper photographers arrive. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymous. Polls on Trial. Time 36:21 p67, Nov. 18. 
Brief description of U. S. opinion polls. 
—— Willkie Leads in Rural U. S., Editors Say. American Press 59:1 p3, Nov. 
a Viotet. Public Opinion; the Band Wagon Device. Scholastic 37:9 p8, 
ov. 11. 
Elementary discussion of crowd psychology and its effect on elections. 
Gatiup, Grorce. Polls and Prophets. Current History & Forum 52:3 pl2, Nov. 7. 
Poll expert again explains the failure of the Literary Digest poll in 1936. 
a C. Public Opinion Polls and the 1940 Campaign. Quill 28:12 p8, 
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PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. N. Y. Firm Seeks Free Space in Letters Column. E&P 73:49 pl3, 
Dec. 7. 

MIcKELson, Siecrriep. Promotional Activities of the Northern Pacific’s Land De- 
partment. JoURNALISM QuaRTERLY 17:4 p324, Dec. 
How a highly successful promotional campaign was waged in the nineteenth 
century. 

Parry, Toomas W. Stupid Public Relations. College Publicity Digest 23:5 p3, Jan. 

Worrserc, Jonn. The Man Behind the Noise. Scribner’s Commentator 9:2 p46, 
Dec 


How Hollywood publicity departments contrive their releases into the news- 


papers. 
RADIO AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMovs. Boston Writer Hits “Unsifted” Radio News. E&P 73:50 p10, Dec. 14. 

—— CBS Forms Chain of 64 Outlets in Latin America. E&P 73:52 p32, Dec. 28. 
Network starting next September to increase interchange of news. 

—— FM May End Newspapers’ Monopoly on Local Advertising. American Press 
59:3 p8, Jan. 

—— Newspaper-Owned Stations Side with BMI in ASCAP Fight. E&P 73:52 p13, 


Dec. 28. 
WAR AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMovus. British Censors Assailed for Inconsistency. E&P 73:48 p43, Nov. 30. 

—— FIJ Given the Axe by Nazis. Guild Reporter 7:24 p6, Dec. 1. 

Federation of French Journalists dissolved to make way for new order. 

—— Fire Destroys AP Building in London Raid. E&P 74:1 p6, Jan. 4. 

—— Flory Tells How London Writers Get Their Sleep. E&P 74:2 p8, Jan. 4. 

—— Foreign Writers Oust 2 Members As Nazi Agents. E&P 74:2 p9, Jan. 4. 

How U. S. Dailies Resisted Nazi Propaganda Told in Dies Report. E&P 73:48 

p5, Nov. 30. 

—— Military Service Clause Fight Is On. Guild Reporter 7:24 pl, Dec. 1. 

Guilds seek protection for men called into army. 

——PNPA Declares Free Press of U. S. Is First Line of National Defense. E&P 
74:4 p7, Jan. 25. 

—— Press Bureau of Draft Busiest in Washington. E&P 73:48 p6, Nov. 30. 

—— Ralph W. Barnes Dies in Bomber Crash. E&P 73:47 p4, Nov. 23. 

New York Herald Tribune correspondent was flying with British crew. 

—— The London Times Tells of Bombing. E&P 73:49 p18, Dec. 7. 

—— White Resigns As Chairman of Allies Committee. E&P 74:1 p33, Jan. 4. 

—— White’s “Inside Story” of Aid to Britain. E&P 73:48 p6, Nov. 30. 

Becxies, Gorpon. Our Reporters Under Blitzkrieg. Living Age 359: 4492 p448, Jan. 
London journalist pays tribute to U. S. correspondents in England and briefly 
discusses publication of news-sheets in occupied China. 

Cuiess, Georce H. The William Allen White Reign of Terror, Scribner’s Commen- 
tator 9:2 p38, Dec. 

Bitter attack on the Emporia editor as the “American Defender of Britain.” 
ee a Covering the News in London. New York Times Magazine 

p3, Nov. 3. 

Times correspondent discusses a foreign correspondent’s difficulties, including 

censorship, bombing raids, and uncertainty of cable communication. 

Davis, Maxine. Britain’s Ambassador Incognito. Saturday Evening Post 213:39 
p27, Jan. 25. 

An intimate biography of Sir Willmott Lewis, Washington correspondent of 
The Times (London). 

Kramer, Date. Verne Marshall of Iowa. New Republic 104:2 p50, Jan. 13. 

Pen portrait of chairman of No Foreign Wars Committee and 1936 Pulitzer 
Prize winner. 
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Larson, Cepric. Censorship of Army News During the World War, 1917-1918. 
JOURNALISM QuARTERLY 17:4 p313, Dec. 

Lerman, Hav. Blackout of Paris-Soir. Harpers 182:1087 p81, Dec. 

The story of the “betrayal” of the Paris-Soir by inside agents. 

Muer, Lucite B. Freedom of Speech in Wartime. New Republic 103:22 p713, 
Nov. 25. 

Historical review of what happens to constitutional rights in time of war. 

Monroe, British Propaganda; 1940 Version. Scribner's Commentator 
9:1 p51, Nov. 

The author declares that English propagandists again appeal to emotional 
Americans to save the British Empire. 

Morris, . Atex. How Your News is Censored. Saturday Evening Post 213:27 
pl8, Jan. 4. 

An article for popular consumption on difficulties faced by American corres- 
pondents abroad. 

Noet, Percy. Laval’s Arrest Laid to Press of Free France. E&P 74:51 p9, Dec. 21. 

—— More French Dailies Have Suspended One Day. E&P 73:45 p16, Nov. 9. 

— Swney. Australian Papers Cut Size, Up Rates. Guild Reporter 7:23 p8, 

ov. 15. 

Saint Jean, Rosert De. Battle of Words. Atlantic Monthly 166:5 p612, Nov. 

A former assistant to the French Minister of Information lists eight specific 
mistakes which contributed to the failure of French propaganda. 

SmitH, Cuartes A. When Nazi Bombs Drop on London. Quill 29:1 p5, Jan. 

Watson, Campse.u. California Publishers Unanimous in Backing Defense Program. 
E&P 74:4 p5, Jan. 25. 

Views and Reviews. Commonweal p101, Nov. 15. 
Defense of fellow Catholics who had been charged with being victims of British 
propaganda. 

Wourzex, J. J. Censors Make Wartime Camera Work a “Nightmare” in London. 
E&P 73:52 pl4, Dec. 28. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


October, November, and December, 1940 


Edited by RALPH O. NAFZIGER, 
University of Minnesota 


BRITISH PRESS 


a. Broadening Policy in Times Editorial. World’s Press News 24:617 

pS, Dec. 24. 
“Old school tie” atmosphere giving way to new orientation in discussion of 
vital social and economic problems. 

—— Death of Lord Rothermere, a Pioneer of the “New Journalism.” Newspaper 
World 43: 2238 pl, Nov. 30. 

a Prophetic Lord Rothermere Passes. World’s Press News 24:613 
p38, Nov. 28. 
A review of the British publisher's career. For further sidelights on Rother- 
mere’s career see Swaffer’s column, page 4 of the Dec. 5 issue. 

—— Hitler’s Bombs Don’t Stop the Times. World’s Press News 24:607 p3, Oct. 17. 
Damage to The Times building has required the staff to work in one “big 
room on the American plan.” 
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—— The Times 13,564 Loss. Newspaper World 43: 2233 p3, Oct. 26. 
Drop in revenue attributed to decline in advertising, increase in the price of 
newsprint and other expenditures. 

—— Times Faces Hard Year. World’s Press News 24:608 p3, Oct. 24. 
Annual report shows loss of £13,564 in contrast with a profit of £41,481 in 
1939 and £ 84,005 in 1938. 

Verstone, P. E. Service on Which the Civilized World Depends. Institute of 
Journalists’ Journal 28:281 p98, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 
President of the Institute says the British press is dedicated to the public wel- 
fare but determined to remain uncontrolled by the government. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMous. Advertisers Give Press an Empire Lead. World’s Press News 24:616 
pl7, Dec. 19. 
Comments on the Empire advertising campaign in the press, initiated by the 
Ministry of Information. 
—— Australian Editors Boil Over in Criticism of Censor. World’s Press News 
24:612 p7, Nov. 21. 
Censors Discriminate, Says Weeklies. Newspaper World 43:2230 p38, Oct. 5. 
Censor Establishes a “Scrutiny Department.” World’s Press News 24:610 p3, 
Nov. 7. 
New department will survey all papers “to see that there is no unwitting 
betrayal of information to the enemy.” 
Censorship Posts to be Set Up in the Provinces. Newspaper World 43: 2239 
pl, Dec. 7. 
—— More U. S. Anger Against Censors. Newspaper World 43:2238 p2, Nov. 30. 
ae Propaganda Proves Best Propaganda. World’s Press News 24:607 p8, 
Christopher J. Chancellor, one of Reuter’s general managers, reports on the 
support for the British cause in foreign countries which he observed during 
four months abroad. 
—— Reynolds Censorship Case Not Serious, Says Magistrate. Newspaper World 
43:2240 pl, Dec. 14. 
—— Reynolds News Fined. World’s Press News 24:615 p38, Dec. 12. 
London paper had published news relating to the sowing of mines in the Rhine 
and movements of British aircraft. 
-—— geo News in First Censorship Charge. World’s Press News 24:609 p3, 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


—— Eire Press Fury Over Censorship. World’s Press News 24:615 p3, 
. 12. 

Irish newspapers protest unreasonable use of emergency powers of censorship. 
—— First Chinese Govt. News Agency Opens in London. World’s Press News 
24:615 p3, Dec. 12. 

Central News Agency of China establishes first foreign bureau, and proposes to 
establish a second one in New York. 

Ingersoll Stock Not So Hot in London. World’s Press News 24:615 p5, Dec. 5. 
Reaction cool to series on the war by Ralph Ingersoll of PM. 

—— Reuters Reorganize Havas South America Service with British Tie-up. World’s 

Press News 24:606 p3, Oct. 10. 

New French agency, LEF, will receive Reuter service through New York. 
a Service for South American Countries. Newspaper World 43:2231 pl, 

12. 
a French Papers Tell Their Readers. World’s Press News 24:611 p5, 
ov. ll. 
A survey of the French press in occupied and in unoccupied territories. 
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MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


AnonyMous. Duff Cooper Told of Political Censorship. Newspaper World 43: 2231 
pS, Oct. 12. 

——M. of I. Likely to Break Into Headlines. World’s Press News 24:612 p3, 
Nov. 21. 
A review to date of personnel and financial allocations in Ministry of Informa- 
tion divisions. 

——M. of I.’s Empire Campaign Will Cost £40,000. World’s Press News 24:606 
pl0, Oct. 10. 
Advertising through press, screen and radio will emphasize the support which 
the overseas empire is giving the mother country. 

—— Now Monckton Has His Opportunity. World’s Press News 24:616 p3, Dec. 19. 
Recent developments in the Ministry of Information. 

—— Sir W. Monckton on His Work at Ministry of Information. Newspaper World 
43:2241 pl, Dec. 21. 


WAR AND PRESS; WAR CORRESPONDENCE 
(See also Ministry of Information) 


AnonyMous. Admiralty Appoint More Naval Correspondents. Newspaper World 
43: 2283 pl, Oct. 26. 
Aside from assignments previously made to the Home Fleet, the Admiralty 
has approved appointments to fleets based on Gibraltar and Alexandria. 

—— Bombs Damage Times and Sketch Offices. Newspaper World 43:2232 pl, 
Oct. 19. 

—— Danger of Army Apathy to Newspapers. World’s Press News 24:613 pS, 
Nov. 28. 

—— De Broke Appointed D.D.P.R., Air Ministry. World’s Press News 24:616 
p3, Dec. 19. 
Public relations activities of the Royal Air Force. 

—— Institute Seeks Release of C.-in-Cs’ Despatches. World’s Press News 24:614 
p8, Dec. 5. 
Report of the annual meeting of the Institute of Journalists. 

—— Martin Tells How P.A. Staff Functions in Blitz. World’s Press News 24:609 
p5, Oct. 81. 
An interview with the editor-in-chief of the Press Association. 

—— New Middle East News Pool. Newspaper World 43:2235 pl, Nov. 9. 
Times, News Chronicle, Daily Express, Daily Sketch will cooperate in report- 
ing of news originating in and around Greece to economize on personnel and 
to avoid duplication. Daily Telegraph, Daily Herald, Daily Mail had previ- 
ously agreed to pool news from the same area. 

—— Newspapers Suffer in Provincial Raids. World’s Press News 24:614 p5, Dec. 5. 

—— Spender Sees Journalists as State’s “Indispensable Servants.” World’s Press 
News 24:614 pl0, Dec. 5. 
By the former editor of the Westminster Gazette. 

~<a Editors View Present and Future. World’s Press News 24:616 p12, 

lec. 19. 

Sixth of a series concerning the press and advertising in war time. 

Rossins, Gorpon. The Press and the Blitzkrieg. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
28:281 p93, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 
Effects of the war on the press. 
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News Notes 
Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . . 


. must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 


June issue must reach him by May 1. 


PERCLASS enrollment set new rec- 

ords this year in only five member 
schools of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
according to figures submitted by twenty- 
six of the thirty-two institutions. Signifi- 
cant gains were made only at North- 
western, with an increase of twenty-six 
students over the previous maximum, 
and at Rutgers, with an increase of 
twenty-five students. Comparison of up- 
perclass enrollment with that of last year 
found thirteen member institutions with 
increased registrations and thirteen with 
fewer students. 

Increase in number of pre-journalism 
students at ten schools was of significant 
amount only at Penn State, Georgia, 
Northwestern, Iowa State, Texas and 
Towa. Pre-journalism registration at Iowa 
showed an increase of sixty students, and 
at Texas of thirty-two students over that 
of the preceding year. 

An increasing trend toward graduate 
work was indicated, 254 graduate stu- 
dents being reported for 1940-41 by the 
thirty-two AASDJ schools, as compared 
with 223 the preceding year. Largest 
graduate enrolments are at Columbia, 
Northwestern, Iowa, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. The largest increase in graduate 
students this year was recorded at 
Northwestern, which has eighteen more 
students enrolled in this classification 
than a year ago. Next in order are Iowa, 
with an increase of nine, Columbia, with 
seven, and Wisconsin, with six. 

Of twelve schools which are not mem- 
bers of AASDJ, Kent State University, 
North Carolina and Temple reported the 
largest enrollments in their history this 
year. Eight of the twelve non-member 
schools which reported in the survey 
showed increases in upperclass registra- 
tion this year as compared with that a 


year ago, while but five reported an in- 
crease in pre-journalism students. 


Journalism Staff Changes 
Announced by Four Schools 


Charles R. Frederick, instructor in the 
School of Journalism, University of IIli- 
nois, has been called to active duty with 
the United States Army Air Corps. Mr. 
Frederick is a first lieutenant at Selfridge 
Field, Mich. 

* 

First Lieutenant Ellsworth C hunn, 
chairman of the Board of Publications at 
the University of Tulsa, has been ordered 
to active duty with the United States 
Army and is stationed at Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., with the 25th Infantry. He has 
been granted a leave of absence at Tulsa. 


E. L. Callihan is the new head of the 
Department of Journalism, Drake Uni- 
versity, having assumed his duties there 
with the beginning of the fall semester. 
Professor Callihan came to Drake from 
Fort Worth, Texas, where he had served 
for seven years as publicity director and 
journalism instructor in the city schools. 

In addition to thirteen years of teach- 
ing Professor Callihan has had experience 
on newspapers in Dallas and Sherman, 
Texas, has free-lanced, and has handled 
publicity for Austin College at Sherman. 
A graduate of the University of Texas, 
he obtained his master of science in jour- 
nalism degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1939. 

* 

Scott Newhall, editor of This World, 
news and feature magazine section of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, has joined the 
staff of the Department of Journalism, 
University of California. Mr. Newhall, 
who himself attended the University of 
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1940 Fall Registration Figures for 26 AASDJ Members 


Upperclass and 


Institution— 2 3 S Graduate Total 
30 

0 
49 


Iowa State Co'lege 
Iowa 

Kansas State College 
Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Marquette 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

New York University* 
Northwestern? 

Ohio State 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania State 
Rutgers 

Southern California 


ano 


2 
1 
0 
5 
7 
3 
5 
0 
69 
3 
4 
0 
0 
0 
7 
5 


Washington 
Wisconsin 


Key to Table: 1—Freshmen; 2—Sophomores; 3—Juniors; 4—Seniors; G—Graduate 
Students; S—Special Students. 
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1940 Fall Registration Figures for 12 Other Institutions 


Institution— Upperclass Total 
California 


South Dakota 

Temple 24 

West Virginia 19 

Key to Table: 1—Freshmen; 2—Sophomores; $3—Juniors; 4—Seniors. 


1286 degree majors, 38 certificate majors, 154 degree minors are included in the figure 
given as the upperclass and graduate total. New York University’s registration figures, 
— = not broken down by classes, show 740 students enrolled and total class registra- 

ons of 1,142. 

2 Medill School at Northwestern includes only senior and graduate students and only 

these are included in the figure given as upperclass and graduate total. 


Co 
G 
0 7 87 161 
O 154 71 206 
L..... 5S 40 @ 44 
SS SB 45 58 105 
63 
O % 58 8&8 125 
O 46 56 105 
58 44 4) 85 
72 18 22 47 
24 
12 18 6 19 
North Carolina ............ 44 38 82 
North Dakota............. 0 18 8 7 15 
41 38 28 66 
South Dakota State........ 19 16 3 6 9 ee 
12 
52 
36 
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California, will assist in news writing and 
news editing courses. He will retain his 
connection with the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Professor Harry B. Center 
Dies of Heart Ailment 


Professor Harry Bryant Center, 63, 
founder of the Department of Journalism, 
Boston University, died in Brighton, 
Mass., January 21 as a result of a series 
of heart attacks. 

Called to the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of English in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration at Boston, Professor 
Center taught a single course in journal- 
ism during his first year at the university 
in 1913-14. He was made assistant profes- 
sor in 1916, associate professor in 1919, 
and full professor in 1920. Ill health 
forced him to retire in 1939 from the 
headship of the Department of Joural- 
ism, which he had directed since its incep- 
tion. 

Graduated from Boston University in 
1900, Professor Center worked for the 
Gloucester News and later became city 
editor of the Waltham Evening News. He 
served the Boston Post as reporter, sports 
writer, sports editor and copy-desk edi- 
tor, and spent one year immediately be- 
fore joining the Boston faculty as manag- 
ing editor of the Quebec Chronicle. 

Widely known for his hobbies as well 
as for his professional work as educator 
and journalist, Professor Center was a 
lover of the Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas and a student of navigation. In 
1927 he established a dramatic society to 
present Gilbert and Sullivan productions 
which saw many of its performers later 
achieve prominence on stage and radio. 
His interest in navigation led him to 
teach a S.A.T.C. course during the World 
War which received the praise of the 
Navy Department. Believing that every 
journalism student should study naviga- 
tion, he offered the course for his students 
for more than a dozen years. 


Illinois Reorganizes 
Journalism Courses 
Consolidation of several courses in jour- 
nalism to provide for greater integration 
of subject matter has been announced by 
the School of Journalism, University of 


Illinois. A three-hour course in the press 
and public opinion has been combined 
with a three-hour study of the social in- 
fluence of the press, to form a new course 
called “The Press and Public Opinion,” 
open to all students in the university 
with junior standing. Credit in the edi- 
torial course has been increased from two 
to three hours, as has that in teaching of 
journalism. A second three-hour course 
in newspaper management has been 
added. 

The subject matter of the course in 
newspaper reference studies has been in- 
corporated with the beginning reporting 
and copyreading courses. Content of the 
course in news values and news analysis 
has been assimilated in the reporting se- 
quence and the work in advanced report- 
ing has been consolidated. Two courses 
in supervised publication studies have 
been discontinued. 


Iowa State and Washington 
Announce Course Changes 


“Journalistic Vocations” is the title of 
a new course to be offered freshman jour- 
nalists at Iowa State College next year. 
The course will be based upon the text- 
book of the same title by Professor 
Charles E. Rogers, who will teach the 
course. Covering orientation in the field 
of technical journalism, the course will 
be offered as a two-credit course for one 
quarter. 

* * * 

The weekly newspaper assumed a defi- 
nite place in the curriculum of the School 
of Journalism, University of Washington, 
this year with the creation of a seminar 
for a picked group of advanced students. 
The purpose of the course is to prepare 
students interested in the country field 
and showing an — for the work for 
active participation. State papers are ana- 
lyzed and their problems studied. The 
seminar is under the direction of H. P. 
Everest, assistant professor, who for 
many years published a weekly newspa- 
per in the state. 


Mitchell V. Charnley Wins 
Knopf Fellowship for 1941 
Professor Mitchell V. Charnley of the 


Department of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, is one of the three winners of 
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the Alfred A. Knopf literary fellowships 
for 1941. Professor Charnley won the 
award in biography. The fellowships are 
given annually by Mr. Knopf for the pur- 
pose of helping writers of merit in com- 
pleting planned and unfinished books. 
Winners selected in open competition re- 
ceive an outright grant of 31,200 in addi- 
tion to usual royalties on their books 
when completed and published. 

Granted a leave of absence at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Professor Charnley 
will work in New York state on a full- 
length biography of Thurlow Weed, for 
thirty-odd years editor of the Albany 
Evening Journal. Professor Charnley, 
long interested in Weed, has been gather- 
ing material for the biography for six 
years. 

Another member of the Minnesota 
journalism staff, Henry Ladd Smith, was 
1940 winner of the Knopf fellowship in 
history. 


New York State Publishers 
Honor Dean M. L. Spencer 


Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, was 
honored for his contributions to the 
weekly press of America by members of 
the New York Press Association at its 
recent eighty-ninth annual meeting. 
Dean Spencer received from the members 
of the Association a specially printed di- 
ploma of appreciation signed by 233 New 
York State weekly newspaper editors. 

The diploma’s text: “To M. Lyle 
Spencer, Dean of the School of Journal- 
ism of Syracuse University, in recognition 
of his abiding faith in and loyalty to the 
weekly press of America, as evidenced in 
achievements as owner and publisher of 
newspapers, his erstwhile service to the 
press of the State of Washington, and his 
constant loyalty to the best interests of 
the New York Press Association, we, the 
undersigned members of that Association, 
tender this expression of appreciation and 
affectionate respect.” 


70 Per Cent of Graduates 

At Rutgers in Journalism 
Approximately 70 per cent of the jour- 

nalism graduates at Rutgers University 

are engaged in some phase of journalistic 

activity, according to a survey conducted 
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by Dr. Fred E. Merwin on the fifteenth 
anniversary of the founding of the de- 
partment. Daily newspaper work claims 
24 per cent of the graduates, and weekly 
newspapers 14 per cent. 

Other fields represented include public 
relations, 6 per cent; general advertising, 
5 per cent; press associations, 5 per cent; 
radio, 3 per cent; free-lancing, 3 per cent; 
unemployed, 1 per cent. One quarter of 
the alumni are engaged in non- 
journalistic occupations. Women gradu- 
ates were found to be in specialized fields: 
four are in magazine work, four serving 
as journalism secretaries, and two inter- 
viewing. 


Radio Awards Board 
Appointed at Georgia 


Twelve prominent Americans have 
been named as members of the George 
Foster Peabody Radio Awards Advisory 
Board by President Harmon W. Cald- 
well of the University of Georgia and 
Dean John E. Drewry of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism. A Uni- 
versity of Georgia faculty commit- 
tee which will make preliminary selec- 
tions for the awards has been announced 
by Dean Drewry as including Willett 
Main Kempton, assistant professor of 
journalism; Miss Carolyn Vance, head of 
the department of speech; Edward C. 
Crouse, head of the department of drama; 
Michael A. McDowell, assistant professor 
of music; Dr. B. C. Williams, head of 
the sociology department; and Dr. Mer- 
ritt B. Pound, professor of history and 
government. 


Idaho to Give Journalism 
Departmental Status 


Journalism will receive full depart- 
mental status at the University of Idaho 
next September. Courses leading to a ma- 
jor in journalism have been offered at 
the University for twenty years. Profes- 
sor Elmer F. Beth, now visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Kansas, is to 
head the new department. 


Notes 


Courses in trade journalism, magazine 
writing and advanced short story are 
being given through the general extension 
division in Portland by the division of 
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writing and publishing established last 
fall by the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. The division also edits 
the Oregon Historical Quarterly and the 
Junior Historical Journal, the latter a 
magazine of Pacific Northwest history 
for grade school children used widely in 
the schools of Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, 
Washington, British Columbia and Alas- 
ka. Alfred Powers, former head of gen- 
eral extension and the summer sessions 
in the Oregon institutions of higher 
education, is dean of the division. 

Tests in typewriting speed and accur- 
acy have been inaugurated by the Divi- 
sion of Journalism, Stanford University. 
Henceforth no graduate will be recom- 
mended for a newspaper job who fails to 
qualify in the tests, Dr. Chilton R. Bush, 
executive head, has announced. 

Charles E. Flynn, associate in jour- 
nalism at the School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois, is the author of a 
new manual on trade and technical jour- 
nalism. 

The fourth annual short course in 
newspaper photography will be held by 
the School of Journalism, Kent State 
University, March 18-22 with Kip Ross, 
former supervising photographer of the 
Associated Press Photo Service, heading 
the list of instructors. 

Harold E. Addington, graduate of the 
University of Kansas, and Philip Call- 
anan, graduate of Cornell University, 
have been appointed to New York Press 
Association fellowships for graduate study 
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in the School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University. Addington was formerly with 
Trans-Radio Press and Callanan with the 
Auburn (N.Y.) Citizen Advertiser. 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, assistant pro- 

fessor of advertising at New York Uni- 
versity, has been elected treasurer, a 
member of the board of directors and 
chairman of the editorial committee of 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
Inc. In addition to his course in adver- 
tising and advertising psychology, Dr. 
Lee is offering a new course this year in 
“Public Relations.” 
. Dr. Ralph D. Casey, chairman, De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, has also been recently elected 
a director of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. Dr. Casey will discuss “Mass 
Communications and the Typical Ameri- 
can Community” during a program on 
“Implications of Print, Radio and Film 
for Democratic Government” to be held 
as a part of the University of Chicago’s 
fiftieth anniversary celebration, August 4 
to 9. 

Scholarships totaling $3,023 have been 
awarded to twenty-five students of the 
Columbia University Graduate School 
of Journalism for the spring session. 
The recipients, eight of whom are women, 
come from twelve states and two foreign 
countries and represent twenty-two col- 
leges and universities. The School’s schol- 
arship funds were augmented this year by 
accumulated Pulitzer Prizes balances 
amounting to $500. 


Convention Proceedings 


American Association of Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 
Twenty-second Convention, New York, December 27, 1940 


HE biennial convention of the Amer- 

ican Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism was called to 
order by President Vernon McKenzie 
(Washington) at 10 a.m., Friday, De- 
cember 27, 1940, in the north ballroom 
of the Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
The convention was the first to be held 
since the constitution was changed at 
the 1938 convention in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, to provide for biennial rather than 
annual meetings. 

Twenty-eight institutions were repre- 
sented: Boston University (Max R. 
Grossman, A. Lawrence Mackenzie), 
University of Colorado (Ralph L. Cros- 
man), Columbia University (Carl W. 
Ackerman), University of Georgia (John 
E. Drewry, Dyar E. Massey, Jr.), Univer- 
sity of Illinois (Reuel R. Barlow), Indiana 
University (John E. Stempel), State 
University of Iowa (Frank L. Mott, 
C. L. Sanders), Iowa State College 
(C. E. Rogers, K. R. Marvin), Kansas 
State College (Russell I. Thackrey, Miss 
Helen P. Hostetter, Hillier Krieghbaum, 
Miss Jane Rockwell, C. J. Medlin), 
University of Kentucky (Miss Marguer- 
ite McLaughlin), Louisiana State Uni- 
versity (M. G. Osborn, Miss Rosilia H. 
Callaghan), Marquette University (Jo- 
seph H. Mader), University of Minne- 
sota (Ralph D. Casey, Thomas F. 
Barnhart, Ralph O. Nafziger, Fred L. 
Kildow), University of Missouri (Frank 
L. Martin), Montana State University 
(R. L. Housman), New York University 
(H. B. Rathbone, Gregory Mason), 
Northwestern University (Kenneth E. 
Olson, Charles L. Allen, Floyd G. Ar- 
pan), Ohio State University (James E. 
Pollard, Norval Neil Luxon, Edward N. 
Doan, Harry R. O’Brien), University of 
Oklahoma (H. H. Herbert, Miss Grace 
E. Ray, Miss Frances K. Hunt), Uni- 
versity of Oregon (Eric W. Allen), 
Pennsylvania State College (Donald W. 
Davis, Otto W. Prochazka), Rutgers 
University (Fred E. Merwin, William H. 


Boyenton), University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Roy L. French), Stanford 
University (Clifford F. Weigle), Syra- 
cuse University (M. Lyle Spencer, 
Douglass W. Miller, E. Marion Johnson, 
George L. Bird, Floyd K. Baskette, 
Charles H. Bernhard), University of 
Washington (Vernon McKenzie), Wash- 
ington and Lee University (O. W. 
Riegel), University of Wisconsin (Grant 
M. Hyde, Miss Helen M. Patterson). 
No institutions were represented by 
proxy. Institutions not represented were 
Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska and Texas. 

President McKenzie appointed Doan 
(Ohio State) convention secretary. 
After his presidential address (see 
page 40) McKenzie announced the ap- 
pointment of convention committees, as 
follows: Auditing, Mader, Stempel; 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Allen (Ore- 
gon), Osborn, J. L. O’Sullivan (Mar- 
quette); nominations, Rogers, French, 
Miller, Mott, Pollard; place and time of 
meeting, Spencer, Grossman, Weigle; 
press relations, Rathbone, Casey; resolu- 
tions, Martin, Drewry, Hyde. 

In order to conserve time, reports of 
officers and committees were given in 
abbreviated form in the morning session. 
Casey presented a briefed report as edi- 
tor. His full report, including the re- 
port of Kildow, business manager, 
follows: 

The strength of a periodical in any field 
depends on its financial stability, the loy- 
alty and interest of its readers, the 
quality of the manuscripts from which the 
choice of contents can be made, and the 
judgment and imagination of the editorial 
staff in the carrying out of the editing 
process. 

Mr. Kildow’s report will show that the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY is on a sure finan- 
cial footing and credit must go to him 
for the business record of the past few 
years. Through careful economies and the 
active solicitation of book advertising, he 
has in three years created a financial re- 
serve for the publication. 

Any possible expansion of the periodical 
will be the result also of continued sup- 
port from the teacher associations in the 
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form of the annual subsidy. Mr. Kildow 
has shown what can be done in manage- 
ment when a member of the JouRNALISM 
QuarTeRLY staff is not preoccupied with 
editorial problems. The division of respon- 
sibility between editorial staff and the 
business manager has been thoroughly 
justified. 

Since the last report to the AASDJ of 
the editor of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
volumes 16 and 17 have been run off the 
press. It may be interesting to review the 
type of contents which appeared in 1939 
and 1940 and in the three years previous 
to the issuance of volumes 16 and 17. The 
periodical’s chief function has been, of 
course, to serve as an outlet for the publi- 
cation of research papers, but it has other 
functions also, among them the printing 
of papers having to do with problems in 
the field of journalism teaching. 

It is interesting to note that in the past 
five years, articles on education for jour- 
nalism totalled 24. If the annual addresses 
of the presidents of the two associations 
are included, and in most cases they had 
to do with teaching problems, this cate- 
gory would total 82 articles in all. 

It is not surprising to learn that the 
next largest category is history of jour- 
nalism. Eighteen research studies on his- 
torical phases of journalism and five on 
foreign journalism totalled 28. Serious in- 
vestigations of news and editorial methods 
and editorial policies produced 17 articles, 
proof, I think, that journalism teachers 
are seriously at work on contemporary 
problems of the press. After publication 
in the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, several of 
these articles found their way into book 
form, as, for example, Mr. Kobre’s two 
articles on the cases of Zangara and Celia 
ee and a fair share of the others 
have en cited frequently by investiga- 
tors and students of the press. 

Problems of communications agencies 
and propaganda produced nine articles. 
Seven on law of the press and six on 
government and the press, including 
studies of the work of the Washington 
correspondent, appeared in the periodical. 
Seven dealt with censorship rl freedom 
of the press and five had to do with busi- 
ness management problems (exclusive of 
shorter articles in the Business Manage- 
ment section). 

Our experience shows that few articles 
are submitted that have to do with the 
periodical (either general magazines or the 
trade press) or with advertising. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that 
the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY is regarded as 
an indispensable periodical in its field. 
In specializing on research in journalism 
it occupies an area which it used to pre- 
empt. To some extent the Public Opinion 
Quarterly parallels some of the JourNAL- 
1sM QUARTERLY’s efforts, but such competi- 
tion as may exist between the two periodi- 
cals is friendly and stimulating to both. 

But we should not neglect our responsi- 
bility in our own field. The publication of 
important research papers on the press is 
ours to keep, if we hold it through dili- 
gent scholarship. It would be folly ever 
to dilute the contents of the JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY or to subordinate sound re- 
search studies to a more general type of 
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article. If this should happen we could 
expect a rival or rivals to enter our sphere 
of usefulness. 

In the past five years we have increased 
the number of titles appearing in each 
issue of the periodical. There has been 
expansion of the book review pages. It is 
our hope that reviewers will assume even 
greater responsibility than they now ac- 
cept in preparing careful critiques of new 
volumes and thus raise higher the stand- 
ard of the review section. In the past five 
years 401 books have been reviewed in the 
pages of the magazine. 

The Foreign News section has developed 
steadily in character and interest under 
the editorship of Dr. Nafziger, despite the 
recent problem of getting contributions 
from overseas. A new section in Business 
Management and Advertising with Profes- 
sor Alien as editor was added last March 
and it met with favor from the first. The 
sections on bibliography, edited by Pro- 
fessors Merwin and Smith, and the News 
Notes section, edited by Professor Miller, 
are valuable parts of the “book.” 

The JouRNALISM QUARTERLY reached the 
— a few years ago when it was no 
onger possible for the editor to bear the 
full responsibility for selecting manu- 
scripts for ss and editing them. 
Mention of staff members who have 
greatly aided in the publication task has 
already been made. But no person has 
been called upon to share so fully with 
the editor the task of creative editing and 
the details of seeing the periodical through 
the press as has Professor Charnely, the 
managing editor. His judgment, editorial 
experience and professional attitude all 
have made it possible for the editor to 
continue the tasks of publication. With- 
out Professor Charnley’s aid, the steadily 
improved character of the _ periodical 
would never have been possible. 

Members of the AASDJ can be of great 
assistance to the staff by apprising it of 
manuscripts which seem suitable for pub- 
lication and by stimulating research work- 
ers to contribute papers. The number of 
manuscripts submitted increases each year, 
yet we feel much good work does not find 
its way to us. 

The increased size of the magazine and 
the addition of new departments make 
necessary a longer period of editorial 
preparation than was formerly required. 
Editors working at full-time jobs must 
put in some time almost every day of the 
three months separating dates of publica- 
tion. Authors, researchers and reviewers 
submitting manuscripts should bear in 
mind this editorial problem. 


The report was referred for further 
consideration to the auditing committee. 

Rogers, reporting for the committee 
on relations with newspaper employee 
organizations, which had been authorized 
at the 1988 convention and to which 
Blair Converse (Iowa State), Allen 
(Northwestern) and O'Sullivan had 
been appointed, said that the committee 
had nothing to submit. Rogers, ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee after 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
December 24, 1988 to December 24, 1940 


Receipts 


Balance from previous volume 
Non-member subscriptions 
Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions 
Single copy sales 

AASDJ-AATJ apportionments 
Advertising 

Reprints 

Miscellaneous 


Printing, wrapping, mailing 
Postage 

Express, telegraph, telephone 
Check exchange charges 
Stationery and wrappers 
Refunds to subscription agents 
Reprints 

Miscellaneous 


$1,785.67 $2,231.33 


$1,053.25 
82.15 
2.14 

6.02 
80.71 
6.13 
43.00 
7.75 


$1,525.33 
$ 260.34 


$1,231.15 
$1,000.18 


the death of Converse in May, 1939, 


moved that the committee be dis- 
charged. The motion, seconded by Spen- 
cer, was approved. 

Olson, reporting for the wages and 
hours committee which had been ap- 


pointed in December, 1939, by Acting 
President O’Sullivan to represent the 
association in an effort to obtain an in- 
terpretation of the fair labor standards 
act which would permit journalism stu- 
dents to do practice work on newspapers 
in connection with courses in which they 
are enrolled, said that in September, 
1940, a ten-month-long negotiation with 
the wage and hour division of the 
Department of Labor had resulted in a 
ruling whereby such practice situations 
are recognized as legitimate provided 
they do not result in the displacement 
of regular staff members of newspapers 
or otherwise conflict with the purposes 
of the act. The other members of the 
committee were Martin and Lawrence 
W. Murphy (Illinois). O’Sullivan also 
materially assisted the committee by 
attending one of the conferences in 
Washington, D. C., at which the matter 
was discussed with the government offi- 
cials concerned. Olson moved that the 
report of the committee be adopted. 
The motion, seconded by Rogers, was 
approved. 

Nafziger, in the absence of Chilton R. 
Bush (Stanford), presented the report 


of the National Council on Research in 
Journalism. He referred to a 58-page 
mimeographed report, “Research in 
Progress, 1939-1940,” prepared by Hous- 
man, copies of which were available at 
the registration desk. This report con- 
tains a record of research completed and 
in progress by faculty members and 
graduate students in twenty-nine AASDJ 
institutions and eight institutions not 
members of the association. The coun- 
cil’s report included also in mimeo- 
graphed form statements on the work 
of the council and the future of research, 
by Bush; a statement on the publication 
of monographs, by Marcus M. Wilker- 
son (Louisiana); and a 16-page survey 
of library materials of value for re- 
search in eleven AASDJ_ institutions, 
prepared by Nafziger. Copies of this re- 
port, Nafziger said, are available for 
distribution. Nafziger moved that the re- 
port of the council be adopted. The 
motion, seconded by Osborn, was ap- 
proved. 

Mott presented the report of a com- 
mittee appointed by President McKenzie 
to correlate the work being done in the 
various schools and departments in the 
study of journalistic aptitudes. Other 
members of the committee were Bush 
and Rogers. He stated that the work of 
this committee, as well as that of an- 
other committee of which he is chair- 
man, appointed to make a study of the 
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curricula of schools and departments in 
the association, has been closely related 
with the council’s activities. The report 
was as follows: 


A poll of the members of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism reveals the fact that most of 
the schools and departments believe that 
such tests as they have at present, corre- 
lated with interviews and close observa- 
tion of students, sometimes with the use 
of a probation technique (as at Wiscon- 
sin), form sufficient basis for judgment as 
to whether a given student is adapted to 
the study and practice of journalism. A 
minority, however, are definitely inter- 
ested in the construction of aptitude tests. 

I should like to insist again on the dis- 
tinction that must soon become apparent 
to anyone who studies the question of ap- 
titude tests for journalism: viz., that it is 
one thing to devise measures of aptitude 
for successful performance of the cur- 
riculum of a school or department of jour- 
nalism, and it is another thing to set up 
measures of aptitude for the ultimate suc- 
cess of a student who has passed through 
such a curriculum. Dean Eric W. Allen of 
the University of Oregon School of Jour- 
nalism is frank to say that the two tests 
can by no means correspond. It is believed 
by Professor Russell I. Thackrey of Kansas 
State College and probably by most jour- 
nalists and psychologists that the latter 
type of aptitude measurements must wait 
upon job analyses of the journalistic 
tasks, because otherwise school tests can- 
not properly be correlated with journal- 
istic success. 

More or less extensive studies looking 
toward evaluation of distinctively journal- 
istic personnel have been undertaken, 
however, in at least four schols and de- 
partments; Syracuse, Minnesota. Rutgers 
and Iowa. The Minnesota studies, which 
have been performed upon the basis of a 
grant of $500 per annum, have dealt with 
the correlation of high school freshman 
and sophomore tests with the success of the 
students in the department of journalism. 
It is hoped that in due time the results 
of this study will be spread before the 
general membership. The work at Syra- 
cuse has been under the charge of Profes- 
sor H. W. Hepner, chairman of the 
psychology department, and much of the 
work is being done by a Ph.D. candidate. 
A similar situation exists at the University 
of Iowa, Professor Dewey Stuit being the 
psychology consultant in charge of the 
Ph.D. candidate. In this institution the 
work has extended over some ten years. 
At Rutgers, similar tests have been in 
progress for some three years past. 

At some schools, such as the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, English aptitude tests 
are relied upon in some degree. 

It is believed that the work of this 
committee will reach its maximum useful- 
ness when measurements produced at some 
of the institutions now working in this 
field are ready for experimental use in 
widespread testing. 
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Mott moved that the report of the 
committee be adopted. The motion, sec- 
onded by Olson, was approved. Mott 
announced that the report of the com- 
mittee on curricular study, for which 
materials from twenty institutions are 
already in hand, will be prepared in 
mimeographed form for distribution to 
members some time in the spring of 
1941. 

Olson reported briefly on the progress 
made since the 1938 convention in the 
formation of the National Council on 
Professional Education for Journalism, 
as the outgrowth of the former joint 
committee on relations of schools of 
journalism and newspaper groups. He 
announced that five newspaper groups 
now have representation on the council 
and that plans have been made to hold 
a council meeting, to be attended by 
Casper S. Yost of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, chairman, and Jerome D. 
Barnum of the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
vice chairman, in New York on Decem- 
ber 30. (At this meeting Mr. Yost was 
chosen honorary chairman, Mr. Barnum 
chairman and Walter D. Allen of the 
Brookline (Massachusetts) Chronicle 
vice chairman. Olson was_ re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. ) 

Martin presented the report of a coun- 
cil committee, consisting of himself, 
Casey and Walter H. Crim of the Salem 
(Indiana) Republican-Leader, on a pro- 
posed revision of the association’s 
standards for instruction in journalism, 
as embodied in the constitutional re- 
quirements for membership. 

In the absence of Murphy, Hyde gave 
a brief report for the National Council 
on Education for Journalism, calling at- 
tention to the expiration of the terms 
of office of Illinois (Murphy), Mar- 
quette (O’Sullivan) and Wisconsin 
(Hyde) . 

Martin moved that the tentative set 
of revised standards for instruction in 
journalism, as prepared by the com- 
mittee of the Council on Professional 
Education, be referred to the Council 
on Education, with instructions to take 
action and make recommendations to 


the association at a later session during 
this convention. The motion, seconded 
by Casey, was approved. 

McKenzie read from a tentative re- 
port to the association, prepared by 
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Murphy as chairman of the Council on 
Education, proposing the election at this 
meeting of three or four new members 
of the association. Casey interposed an 
objection to the reading of the report, 
on the ground that it had not been 
acted upon by the council. Hyde sug- 
gested that the report be presented in 
its tentative form. Spencer summarized 
the contents of the document by saying 
that it proposed the election of three 
institutions as members and the estab- 
lishment of a class of associate members 
for those institutions which do not main- 
tain the full standards of instruction 
set up by the association. By general 
consent the entire matter was left for 
further consideration at the evening 
session. 

Herbert presented briefly the report 
of the secretary-treasurer, to be ex- 
panded later for publication in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. The complete 
report is as follows: 


The work of the secretary-treasurer, by 
constitutional provision, falls under three 
heads: (1) the work of the association; 
(2) the meetings and action of the execu- 
tive committee; (83) the receipts and ex- 
penditures during the biennium. The re- 
port is arranged under the three head- 
ings: 

1. The work of the association is con- 
ducted by its general officers, four espe- 
cially constituted authorities, and certain 
committees. The four agencies are (1) the 
committee and the editorial board having 
charge of the JOURNALIM QUARTERLY; (2) 
the National Council on Education for 
Journalism, which, with other responsibil- 
ities, is charged with the duty of looking 
into the qualifications of institutions being 
considered for membership; (3) the Na- 
tional Council on Research in Journalism, 
which encourages and correlates the in- 
vestigative activities of teachers of jour- 
nalism and others; (4) the association’s 
representatives on the National Council on 
Professional Education for Journalism, 
which has superseded the former com- 
mittee on relations with newspaper groups. 
The new council was formed in January. 
1939, to provide a more effective means of 
linking the association’s efforts in the im- 
provement of education for journalism 
with similar efforts and interests on the 
part of the leading national and regional 
organizations in the publishing field. Two 
other agencies, the placement interchange 
bureau and the lecture bureau, which 
were established in 1931, have been in- 
active for several years. A seventh group 
is the committee on relations with news- 
paper employe organizations, which was 
authorized at the 1938 convention. An 
eighth group is the committee on press 
relations, which was set up in 1987 and 
=— functions particularly at conven- 
ons. 
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President McKenzie appointed C. E. 
Rogers (Iowa State) to fill the vacancy 
on the Council on Education caused by 
the death of Blair Converse (Iowa State) 
in May, 1939. He also appointed Rogers 
to take the place of Converse as chairman 
of the committee on relations with em- 
ploye organizations. In January, 19389, the 
Council on Research elected as its chair- 
man Chilton R. Bush (Stanford), succeed- 
ing Frank L. Mott (Iowa). Mott, Bush 
and Rogers were appointed as members 
of a committee to correlate the work 
being done in the various schools and de- 
partments in the study of journalistic ap- 
titudes. In December, 1939, during Presi- 
dent McKenzie’s absence in Europe, Vice 
President O’Sullivan appointed as mem- 
bers of a wages and hours committee Ken- 
neth E. Olson (Northwestern), Frank L. 
Martin (Missouri) and Lawrence W. Mur- 
phy (Illinois). 

The association was represented in 
April, 1939, at a conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of representatives of various 
accrediting agencies called together by the 
American Council on Education. Charles 
L. Allen, then of Rutgers University, was 
appointed by President McKenzie to at- 
tend the conference. In the conferences on 
the wages and hours question in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in April and July, 1940, the 
association was represented by Olson and 
in May, 1940, by O'Sullivan. 

Attention is directed to the fact that, of 
the 278 members of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism, only 143, 
or 52 per cent, are on the staffs of insti- 
tutions holding membership in the associa- 
tion. Nine institutions—Colorado, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas State, Kentucky, Ohio State. 
Oklahoma. Rutgers and Stanford—have 
100 per cent of their full-time teaching 
personnel in the AATJ. Fourteen insti- 
tutions—Iowa, Kansas State. Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North- 
western, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Rutgers, Syracuse, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin—have as many as five 
members of their staffs in the AATJ. 

2. The executive committee held no 
meetings during the biennium. All matters 
requiring attention were dealt with by 
correspondence. 

8. The financial affairs of the association 
are set forth in the appended report. 


The financial section of the secretary- 
treasurer’s report was referred for fur- 
ther examination to the auditing com- 
mittee, with instructions to report later 
to the association. 

The session was adjourned at 12:10 
p.m. The delegates were taken by motor 
coach to the Men’s Faculty Club of 
Columbia University. They were guests 
at luncheon of the university. Dean Carl 
W. Ackerman of the graduate school of 
journalism presided and welcomed the 
guests in the name of President Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. Dean J. L. O’Sulli- 
van, vice president of the association, 
responded in behalf of the members. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT FOR BIENNIUM 1939-40 


Receipts 

1988 membership dues, eight members .............ccececcceseeeees 200.00 
1989 membership dues, thirty-one members 775.00 

1940 membership dues, thirty-one members (less $5.00 deficiency in 
1941 (first half) membership dues, Oklahoma...................... 12.50 
Interest earned to January 1, 1989 -68 

Reimbursement by AATJ for payment of bill for stationery....... 12.27 $1,889.56 
Expenditures 
1939 

Feb. 10—Transcript Publishing Co., stationery for offices.......... $ 18.35 
‘ May 11—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., telegrams............... 2.93 

May 12—Charles L. Allen, expenses on trip to Washington, D. C., to 
attend accrediting comference 25.47 
June 24—-Fred L. Kildow, QuarTEeRLY appropriation ................ 250.00 
Sept. 1—Fred L. Kildow, QuarTerLy appropriation ............... 250.00 
Dec. 15—Fred L. Kildow, Quarrerty appropriation ............... 200.00 

‘ Dec 15—Franklin Press., Inc., Baton Rouge, La., stationery for Na- 

1940 

Mar. 20—Transcript Publishing Co., stationery for AATJ officers.... 12.27 
Mar. 22—Fred L. Kildow, QuarTerRty appropriation ............... 250.00 

July i1—J. L. O'Sullivan, expenses on trip'to Washington, D. C., to 
attend wage-hours 64.80 


‘Aug. 1—Fred L. Kildow, QuarTerLy charge for printing Louisiana 
State University Press advertisement for AASDJ mono- 


Oct. 7—Fred L. Kildow, QuARTERLY appropriation ...............+. 250.00 

Dec. 6—Fred L. Kildow, QuaRTERLY appropriation ............... 250.00 

Dec. 31—Arthur R. Parduhn, county treasurer, 1940 tax on intang- 
ible property (bank balance Jan. 1, 1940)............ -96 

Dec. 31—Lawrence W. Murphy, postage for National Council on 

Dec. 31—-H. H. Herbert, mimeographing 100 copies of constitution. . 1.83 

Dec. 31—Clifford F. Weigle, taxi fare for convention speaker...... 1.25 $1,615.16 
Balance on hand, December 81, $ 274.40 


(1939 dues from Rutgers and 1940 dues from Nebraska not ‘yeseivet at the time this 
report was prepared.) 


Account with JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1939-40 


Customary grant of $80 per issue to support of QuaARTERLY......... $ 640.00 

— grant authorized for support of QuaARTERLY..... weeneee 810.00 $1,450.00 

June 24—Paid to Fred L. Kildow on QuarTerty account ........... 250.00 ’ 
Sept. 1—Paid to Fred L. Kildow on QuarTerRLy account ........... 250.00 

Dec. 15—Paid to Fred L. Kildow on QuarTeRLy account ........... 200.00 

1940 

Mar. 22—Paid to Fred L. Kildow on QuarTerRLy account ........... 250.00 

Oct. 7—Paid to Fred L. Kildow on QuarTEeRLy account ........... 250.00 

Dec. 6—Paid to Fred L. Kildow on QuarTeRLy account ........... 250.00 $1,450.00 


Account balanced, December 81, 1940. 


*At Minneapolis, on December 28, 1931, the association authorized the executive 
committee to appropriate necessary funds for the support of the magazine. 


H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer 


HE afternoon session was called to quette (O'Sullivan, Earl H. Huth), 
order by President McKenzie at Missouri (J. B. Cowan). 
2:40 o’clock. The representation of in- The convention was addressed by 
stitutions was the same in the morning Elmo Roper of New York, marketing 
session except for the following addi- consultant and research director for the 
tions: Iowa (Edward F. Mason), Iowa Fortune Survey of public opinion. He 
State (Richard W. Beckman), Mar-_ discussed “Sampling Public Opinion,” 
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giving information as to the controls 
utilized in polls, the various techniques 
employed and certain discoveries which 
have been made in conducting the sur- 
veys. In a question period which fol- 
lowed, Roper gave answers touching on 
the effect of polls upon voting in Con- 
gress, the possibilities of carrying on 
opinion surveys using journalism stu- 
dents as interviewers, the methods used 
in grouping persons to be interviewed, 
the difficulties of reaching persons in the 
low-income class, the place of political 
leadership as exhibited in the results of 
polls and the possibility that a demand 
will arise for the governmental supervi- 
sion of public opinion surveys. 

Albert Boni, New York publisher and 
originator of Microbooks, discussed the 
possibilities of providing libraries with 
newspaper materials by means of micro- 
print. This process of reproducing in 
minute form the contents of newspaper 
and periodical files, manuscripts, docu- 
ments and books, now being perfected, 
will make available to libraries, at a 
cost much less than that of microfilm, 
desired research materials. The Readex, 
a machine in which the microprint leaf- 
lets are illuminated in such a way as to 
cast the image of the print on a trans- 
parent plastic screen, was demonstrated 
for the benefit of those present. 

The session was adjourned at 4:45 

p.m. 
The members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism were 
guests of the New York Times on a tour 
of the newspaper’s offices and mechani- 
cal departments and of the John H. 
Finley museum of the development of 
writing, printing and journalism. The 
members were greeted in the executive 
offices by Arthur H. Sulzberger, pub- 
lisher of the Times, and members of the 
staff. Afterward the Times was host to 
the visitors at a buffet supper in the 
employes’ clubroom. 

An evening session, made necessary 
by the unfinished business of the asso- 
ciation, was called to order by President 
McKenzie at 8:10 o’clock in the north 
ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker. 

Twenty-seven institutions were repre- 
sented: Boston (Grossman), Colorado 
(Crosman), Columbia (Ackerman), 
Georgia (Massey), Illinois (Barlow), 
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Indiana (Stempel), Iowa (Mott), Iowa 
State (Rogers, Marvin), Kansas (Sieg- 
fried Mickelson, K. W. Davidson), Kan- 
sas State (Thackrey), Kentucky (L. 
Niel Plummer), Louisiana (Osborn, 
Miss Callaghan), Marquette (O’Sulli- 
van, Mader), Minnesota (Casey, Naf- 
ziger), Missouri (Martin, Cowan), New 
York (Rathbone, Mason, John S. Ham- 
ilton), Northwestern (Olson, Allen), 
Ohio State (Pollard, Luxon, O’Brien), 
Oklahoma (Herbert), Oregon (Allen), 
Pennsylvania State (Davis, Prochazka) , 
Rutgers (Merwin, Boyenton), Southern 
California (French), Stanford (Weigle) , 
Syracuse (Spencer), Washington (Mc- 
Kenzie) , Wisconsin (Hyde, Miss Patter- 
son). The proxy of Montana was held 
by Missouri (Housman had been called 
away from the convention). In the 
course of the session the proxy of Co- 
lumbia was given to Northwestern. In- 
stitutions not represented were Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, Texas and Washington 
and Lee. Of the thirty-two members of 
the association, twenty-eight were rep- 
resented in person or by proxy. 

Mott presented a proposal made by 
Mr. Boni, who had addressed the con- 
vention, by which the preparation of 
microprint reproductions of several 
eighteenth-century American newspapers 
could be carried on. He outlined a scale 
of prices for the work which would ma- 
terially reduce the cost if a number of 
schools of journalism and libraries were 
to subscribe to the project. Mott moved 
that the following resolution be adopted: 
“Resolved, that the AASDJ does hereby 
request the Council on Research to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of the immedi- 
ate reproduction in microprint of news- 
paper and documentary materials suit- 
able for research purposes and to make 
a campaign for the concerted purchase 
of an initial unit for such materials by 
libraries” The motion, seconded by 
Weigle, was approved. 

Spencer, reporting for the committee 
on place and time of meeting, submitted 
three recommendations, (1) that the 
next convention be held in December, 
1941, rather than two years hence; (2) 
that member institutions be required to 
have representatives in attendance upon 
at least one meeting in each two-year 
period; (8) that the 1941 convention 
be held in some Midwestern city, to be 
selected by the executive committee in 
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conjunction with the officers of the 
AATJ. His motion that the report be 
adopted was seconded by Casey. Her- 
bert read the provision in the constitu- 
tion, as revised at the 1938 convention, 
calling for the holding of biennial, 
rather than annual, conventions. He also 
pointed out that special meetings may 
be called by the executive committee 
with the consent of the majority of the 
members. Spencer asked that the first 
two recommendations in the report be 
acted upon first. Crosman offered a sub- 
stitute motion that the officers of the 
association be instructed to call a spe- 
cial meeting at the customary time in 
1941 and that Dean Spencer be re- 
quested to present to the members by 
mail the required notice of motion to 
amend the constitution to provide for 
holding meetings annually after the 
special meeting of 1941. The motion, 
seconded by Grossman, was approved. 
Spencer moved that the third recom- 
mendation of the committee, calling for 
the selection of a Midwestern city for 
the 1941 convention, be adopted. The 
motion, seconded by Stempel, was ap- 
proved. 

Allen (Oregon) , reporting for the com- 
mittee on the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 
presented a recommendation, concurred 
in by Osborn and O'Sullivan, that the 
present editor, Ralph D. Casey, and the 
present business manager, Fred L. 
Kildow, be reappointed to their positions 
for the ensuing term of two years. (The 
term of office to which they had been 
chosen was originally from 1937 to 1939. 
but no appointments were made in 1939 
because no convention was held in that 
year.) Allen moved that the report be 
adopted. The motion, seconded by 
O'Sullivan, was approved. 

Stempel, reporting for the auditing 
committee, said that the committee had 
examined the financial reports and rec- 
ords of the secretary-treasurer and the 
editor and business manager of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and had found 
them to be complete, accurate and in 
good order. He moved the adoption of 
the committee’s recommendation that 
the financial reports be approved. The 
motion, seconded by Spencer, was ap- 
proved. 

Olson, re porting for the National 
Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism, presented in mimeographed 
form a statistical summary of the coun- 
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cil’s national survey of four-year insti- 
tutions offering work in journalism. 
The survey, begun in January, 1940, 
and completed in December, was con- 
ducted under Olson’s direction. The sur- 
vey was largely quantitative, Olson ex- 
plained, and no attempt was made to 
evaluate the quality of work being done 
in any institution. The figures in the 
report, he said, do not tell the entire 
story, and further study, perhaps under 
the auspices of an educational founda- 
tion, will be necessary before much use 
can be made of the results. The news- 
paper organizations represented on the 
council, he said, are vitally concerned 
with the problem of evaluating instruc- 
tion in journalism in the United States 
and will cooperate in any further studies 
which may be made. 

Hyde, reporting for the Council on 
Education, said that the council at a 
meeting preceding the evening session 
had examined a document mailed out to 
association members by Murphy, chair- 
man of the council. As to the proposal 
made by Murphy that the association 
proceed to the election of three new 
members, the council, because of a diver- 
gence of sentiment among its members 
as to the advisability of adding institu- 
tional members at this time, voted to 
defer action until next year on the 
proposed elections. 

Casey asked whether it was in order 
to have a discussion of the merits of 
the institutions proposed for member- 
ship by Murphy. Objection having been 
raised to the presentation of informa- 
tion as to one or two of the institutions 
when there seemed to be no one present 
qualified to speak authoritatively on the 
other institutions, Spencer moved that 
the council’s recommendation to defer 
action for one year be adopted. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Crosman. In the 
discussion of the motion a desire was 
expressed by some members for a show- 
ing of facts concerning the institutions 
suggested for membership. The need of 
better standards of evaluating the work 
of institutions in teaching journalism, 
in particular the supplementing of quan- 
titative standards by those of a qualita- 
tive nature, was mentioned. Rathbone 
moved to amend Spencer’s motion by 
providing that action on new members 
be deferred until after the association 
has had an opportunity to revise its 
standards of instruction in journalism. 


The amendment, seconded by Ackerman, 
was approved. The original motion was 
then approved. 

Hyde presented the second of the 
recommendations of the council as to 
the proposals put forward by Murphy. 
The recommendation was that action 
be deferred for the present on the pro- 
posal to establish an associate member- 
ship for institutions not eligible for full 
membership. This recommendation, at 
the suggestion of several members, was 
laid aside pending the discussion of the 
proposed standards of instruction pre- 
sented by the committee of the Council 
on Professional Education. Martin and 
Casey took the platform to read the 
old and new standards and to point out 
in what particulars the new statements 
differed from the old ones. The reword- 
ing of some of the standards was sug- 
gested by various members. Mott ques- 
tioned the procedure of preparing to 
adopt the standards on the ground that 
they are properly a part of the associa- 
tion’s constitution, which cannot be 
amended without due notice having 
been given. Crosman suggested that the 
standards be adopted at this session 
and at the meeting a year hence be in- 
corporated in the constitution. Martin 
pointed out that new members could 
not be considered on the basis of these 
standards until they are embodied in 
the constitution. He therefore moved 
that the standards be adopted as pre- 
sented. The motion was seconded by 
Ackerman. When it was pointed out that 
time did not permit a thorough consid- 
eration of the standards at this session, 
Martin and Ackerman withdrew the mo- 
tion. 

The meeting was then thrown open 
for suggestions as to changes in the 
standards. After several such changes 
had been offered, Casey moved that 
members of the association be asked to 
take the statements home with them, 
prepare in writing such changes as they 
wish to submit and forward their pro- 
posals to Martin, to be submitted even- 
tually to the Council on Professional 
Education as the basis of a report to be 
made to the 1941 convention. The mo- 
tion, seconded by Luxon, was approved. 
Martin called attention to the fact that 
the work of the committee and the 
council would have to be carried on 
largely by correspondence, since any 
proposed amendments which may be 
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worked out will have to be submitted 
in writing to the membership at least 
twenty days before the date of the next 
meeting. Casey moved that the associa- 
tion approve the substance of the pro- 
posed standards for schools of 
journalism as presented by the com- 
mittee and that the National Council on 
Professional Education for Journalism 
be informed that the association is now 
in process of refining the text of these 
standards. The motion, seconded by 
Stempel, was approved. 

A discussion ensued as to some of the 
findings of the survey conducted for the 
Council on Professional Education by 
Olson. The importance of carefully inter- 
preting the statistical phases of the re- 
port was stressed. Crosman suggested 
that in recognizing institutions teaching 
journalism careful consideration should 
be given to the geographical situation. 
The number of recognized schools within 
any one area should be kept within 
proper limits, he said. O’Sullivan sug- 
gested that the Council on Professional 
Education should do what it can to dis- 
courage what it considers to be the 
wrong type of instruction in journalism. 
Olson pointed out that already the 
presidents of some institutions have writ- 
ten to the council seeking guidance in 
the shaping of their programs and ob- 
jectives. Mott moved that the council 
be asked to consider as one of its most 
urgent duties the setting up of a com- 
petent survey of the whole field of edu- 
cation for journalism and the reaching 
of a decision as to the auspices under 
which the survey should be conducted. 
The motion, seconded by Olson, was ap- 
proved. 

Spencer moved that the report of the 
Council on Education, with the provi- 
sion that no institutions be admitted to 
membership at this time, be adopted. 
The motion, seconded by Crosman, was 
approved. 

Herbert presented a communication 
from the American Council on Educa- 
tion inviting the association to consti- 
tuent membership in that organization. 
Rathbone moved that the invitation be 
laid on the table. The motion, seconded 
by Osborn, was approved. 

Martin presented the report of the 
resolutions committee, as follows: 

The American Association of Schools 


and Departments of Journalism expresses 
its sincere thanks for the cordial hospital- 
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ity extended to its members by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman of Columbia University and to 
Mr. A. H. Sulzberger and the New York 
Times. 

The association also wishes to express 
thanks to Mr. Elmo Roper and Mr. Albert 
Boni for their valued contributions to its 
program. 

The association wishes to express its 
sorrow and deep regret over the deaths of 
the following teachers who had been iden- 
tified with the staffs of member schools 
since the last meeting of the association: 
William Adelbert Dill, associate professor 
of journalism, University of Kansas, who 
died February 8, 1939; Blair Converse, 
head of the department of technical jour- 
nalism, Iowa State College, who died May 
18, 1939; William Harding Mayes, Austin, 
Texas, former head of the department of 
journalism, University of Texas, and pres- 
ident of this association in 1921, who died 
June 26, 19839; Theodore Hampton Brewer, 
first director of the school of journalism, 
University of Oklahoma, who died Septem- 
ber 19, 1940; Frederick John Lazell, Des 
Moines, Iowa, former professor of jour- 
nalism, State University of Iowa, and 
president of this association in 1931 and 
1932, who died September 23, 1940. 


Martin moved that the report be 
adopted. The motion, seconded by Cros- 
man, was approved. 

Rogers presented the report of the 
committee on nominations, as follows: 
President, Marquette (J. L. O’Sullivan) ; 
vice president, Oklahoma (H. H. Her- 
bert); secretary-treasurer, Ohio State 
(Norval Neil Luxon); members of the 
Council on Education for the terms ex- 
piring in December, 1942, Kansas State 
(Russell I. Thackrey), Louisiana (M. 
G. Osborn), Washington, (Vernon Mc- 
Kenzie); members of the Council on 
Research for the terms expiring in De- 
cember, 1942, Columbia (Herbert 
Brucker), Northwestern (Charles L. Al- 
len), Rutgers (Fred E. Merwin), Wash- 
ington and Lee (O. W. Riegel). 

Rogers moved that the nominations 
be closed and that the secretary be in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
each of the nominees. The motion, sec- 
onded by Spencer, was unanimously 
approved, and the entire group of offi- 
cers was declared elected for the ensuing 
two-year period. 

Rogers submitted for the committee 
the names of the following nine nomi- 
nees for positions on the National Coun- 
cil on Professional Education for 
Journalism: Carl W. Ackerman (Co- 
lumbia), Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), 
John E. Drewry (Georgia), Grant M. 
Hyde (Wisconsin), Frank L. Martin 
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(Missouri) , Frank L. Mott (Iowa), Ken- 
neth E. Olson (Northwestern), J. L. 
O'Sullivan (Marquette), M. Lyle Spen- 
cer (Syracuse). The members were 
asked to vote for six of the nominees in 
the order of their choice, with the un- 
derstanding that the four receiving the 
largest number of votes would become 
regular members of the council and that 
the two receiving the next largest num- 
ber of votes would become alternate 
members, to become regular members if 
and when the membership is enlarged to 
include publishing or advertising organ- 
izations not now represented in the co- 
operative movement. The committee on 
nominations recommended further that 
the fifth representative of the associa- 
tion on the Council on Professional 
Education be the person chosen by the 
newly constituted Council on Education 
as its chairman for the ensuing term of 
office. 

Rogers moved that the committee re- 
port making these nominations and pro- 
viding for the filling of the fifth place 
on the council be adopted. The motion, 
seconded by Pollard, was approved. The 
convention proceeded to a vote by ballot 
on the nine nominees. Ackerman, Casey, 
Martin and Olson were elected as coun- 
cil members and Mott and Spencer as 
alternates. (The fifth position on the 
council was filled when the Council on 
Education, immediately after adjourn- 
ment, elected Rogers (Iowa State) as its 
chairman, succeeding Murphy (Illinois) , 
whose term expired in 1940.) 

Pollard moved that the minutes of 
the 1988 convention, as they appear in 
the March, 1939, number of the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, be approved. The 
motion, seconded by Martin, was ap- 
proved. 

Martin, as chairman of the resolutions 
committee, offered in verbal form a 
resolution of thanks and appreciation to 
retiring President McKenzie for his 
services during his term of office and his 
skill in presiding over the sessions of 
the convention. The motion, seconded 
by Osborn, was approved. 

The session was adjourned at 11:30 


p.m. 
H. H. Hersert, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Note——In February, 1941, the Coun- 
cil on Research re-elected Chilton R. 
Bush (Stanford) as its chairman. 
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American Association of Teachers 
Of Journalism 


Twenty-seventh Convention, New York, December 28-29, 1940 


HE American Association of Teachers 

of Journalism held its twenty-seventh 
convention in New York, December 28 
and 29, 1940. The convention was the 
first to be held since the constitution 
was changed at the 1938 convention in 
Topeka, Kansas, to provide for biennial 
rather than annual meetings. Conven- 
tion headquarters were at the Hotel 
New Yorker, where all the sessions were 
held. The host institutions were Colum- 
bia University and New York Univer- 
sity. Local arrangements for the 
convention had been made by a com- 
mittee consisting of Fred E. Merwin 
(Rutgers), H. B. Rathbone and John S. 
Hamilton (New York). 

The attendance, of both teachers and 
visitors, was larger than at any conven- 
tion in recent years. Registration fees 
were paid by 107 persons, but the total 
attendance, including speakers, teachers 
not registered, friends of members and 
other persons, was 158. These 158 per- 
sons were: Association members engaged 
in teaching, 111; association members 
not engaged in teaching, 1; non-member 
teachers of journalism, 6; newspaper 
men and women (including speakers) , 
wives of members and others, 40. The 
117 teachers of journalism came from 53 
institutions in $1 states. 

The convention was called to order in 
the north ballroom of the hotel at 10:10 
a.m. on Saturday, December 28, by 
President Charles L. Allen (Northwest- 
ern). He announced the appointment of 
Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State) as con- 
vention secretary and of the following 
convention committees: Auditing, L. 
Niel Plummer (Kentucky), James E 
Pollard (Ohio State), Raymond W. 
Wild (West Virginia); nominations, 
Donald W. Davis (Pennsylvania State), 
Merwin, Paul Wagner (Indiana); 
place and time of meeting, Reuel R. 
Barlow (Illinois), Hamilton, Dyar E. 
Massey, Jr. (Georgia); resolutions, 
Douglass W. Miller (Syracuse), Dowling 
Leatherwood (Emory), Gayle C. Walk- 
er (Nebraska). As members of a com- 


mittee to examine the qualifications for 
membership in the association, he ap- 
pointed Thomas F. Barnhart (Minne- 
sota), Joseph H. Mader (Marquette) 
and K. R. Marvin (Iowa State). 

President Allen then delivered his 
presidential address. A portion of this 
address is presented elsewhere in this 
QuarRTERLY (see page 42); portions deal- 
ing directly with AATJ affairs are 
given here. 


I come from a long line of listeners to 
presidential addresses. And when I add 
my own not inconsiderable experience in 
this art to the records of my ancestors, I 
am convinced that all presidential ad- 
dresses may be classified roughly in three 
categories: dull, prophetic or presumptu- 
ous. Just to give this one some slight 
variation from the normal, I promise you 
that it will be both dull and prophetic, 
but not intentionally presumptuous. This 
splendid to inflict my col- 
leagues with a soporific verbal barrage 
will be turned, I hope, into a more justifi- 
able occasion for bringing to your atten- 
tion a clear-limned picture of the present 
condition of our organization. I leave to 
others, more capable and more eager, all 
the acute national and international prob- 
lems of the times. The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism needs all 
the constructive effort that I possess. It 
needs all of yours, too. 

During no comparable period in my 
membership in AATJ have I felt a more 
complete lack of contact with fellow 
teachers of journalism than during the 
term of my presidency. When we decided, 
at the Topeka convention, to hold biennial 
meetings rather than annual conventions, 
we made the greatest mistake, in my 
opinion, that we could make short of dis- 
banding this association entirely. Without 
the annual convention, which for years 
has served as a convenient peg for all our 
other activities, there has been a general 
decline in interest in all our affairs. I 
have had correspondence with many of 
the members of this association during the 
past two years, but have found an apa- 
thetic attitude fostered by the thought that 
there was no need to think about AATJ 
until the convention approached. The 
QuarTERLY has encounte serious prob- 
lems because of this disintegration. So 
far as I know, no one has paid any dues 
for 1989, and few for 1940. 

We need an annual convention for the 
impetus it gives to cooperative activities, 
for the opportunity it affords for schol- 
arly exchange of ideas, for the fellow- 
ship it fosters. We need an annual con- 
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vention because these days are fraught 
with troubles, with problems that no one 
of us can answer. We need an annual 
convention because there are matters of 
great importance coming up every few 
weeks. None of these significant develop- 
ments will wait for two years; the reso- 
lution of these problems is not tbh prov- 
ince of two or three officers; it 1% uires 
the best thought of all of us. I recommend, 
therefore, that the committee on time and 
place of meeting consider the serious need 
of more frequent meetings in arriving at 
its report. 

It is probable that there have been sec- 
tional meetings of our association which 
have escaped my knowledge completely. 
During my tenure as president, I have 
been notified of exactly one sectional 
meeting. The gentlemen from the Deep 
South extended me an earnest invitation 
to attend their Southeastern meeting 
down in Florida last year, but because 
AATJ has no funds for travel, and be- 
cause the distance was too great to per- 
mit a personal expenditure of that 
amount, I could not go. Some other sec- 
tional leaders polled the opinion of their 
members and found literally no interest 
in holding a regional meeting of any kind. 
One such questionnaire came to my desk, 
and was answered in the affirmative. 

The consensus regarding two sectional 
meetings held in the Middle West in past 
years was most favorable, and it is likely 
that this interest can be restored if 
teachers are made to feel that their or- 
ganizations are vitally alive. In my opin- 
ion, there is no reason for the constitu- 
tion of AATJ to specify the frequency of 
general conventions while it omits any 
recommendation for meetings of sectional 
groups. If this is a matter that requires 
a constitutional amendment, let it be pro- 

sed now and a upon at our next 
usiness meeting. If it can be done by 
means of by-laws or committee action, let 
us by all means bring to the floor of this 
convention a sincere recommendation that 
every regional group should schedule at 
least one meeting during the interim be- 
tween conventions. 

The constitution is very vague regarding 
the meaning of the term “recognized sec- 
tional group.” It would be of material 
help in coordinating these groups to have 
some definitions of the manner in which 
they are to be constituted. How many 
officers should such groups elect? How 
should they be chosen? What should be 
their powers and duties? To whom are 
they responsible? I have been unable to 
find any of this information in the con- 
stitution. Perhaps it does not belong 
there; but certainly it is poor organiza- 
tional procedure to set up divisional 
groups which are tossed into the sea to 
sink or swim without aid of any sort from 
the parent 

Investigation of any of the successful 
national organizations comparable in scope 
or purpose to our own will reveal a cen- 
tral, unifying, continuing force which 
coordinates all of its activities. Such a 
force is entirely lacking in AATJ. We 
have, in fact, just the loosest possible kind 
of organization. Our president and vice 
president are changed at each convention, 
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and do not have time to develop either 
administrative skill or efficiency during 
their term of service. If it were not for 
the detail and routine of carrying on cor- 
respondence and arranging the convention 
program, the offices could be said to be 
entirely honorary. In the past we have 
had secretary-treasurer shared with 
AASDJ who was expected to contribute 
unstintingly of his time and office per- 
sonnel without pay, almost without thanks. 
Mr. Herbert has not had the time, nor 
the clerical help, to accommodate the 
officers of this association during the past 
two years. He wrote me last spring that 
he was completely overburden with af- 
fairs at his own institution and had not 
had time even to send out dues state- 
ments. I can understand his situation and 
it appears perfectly clear to me that 
henceforth AATJ must make provision for 
some kind of central office, centrally lo 
cated, that can continue from year to 
year the essential services of this organi- 
zation, in charge of a man who is not 
overburdened with administrative or in- 
structional work for his own school. We 
need what is known in other national 
associations as an executive secretary, or 
a managing director. We need him now, 
and we need to provide him with adequate 
funds for stenographic and clerical help, 
for necessary travel, and the usual office 
expenses. His administrative superior must 
be willing to allow him credit on his 
teaching load for this important work. 
How many years is it since we have had 
an adequate doomurs of our membership? 
After searching for almost 18 months for 
even the sketchiest kind of mailing list, 
I finally decided that one could be ob- 
tained only by creating it anew. That in 
itself was a big job, and held up the 
mailing of convention publicity for two 
months. The mailing list I have compiled 
is not complete, nor definite, nor accurate. 
It is just a makeshift put together in 
desperation which will serve until we 
again may have a real membership direc- 
tory. When this directory is made—and 
surely it will be one of the first matters 
following this convention—it ought to 
contain not a bare listing of names, de- 
grees, and addresses, but also some data 
regarding the subjects which each mem- 
ber teaches, and his particular specialty 
in journalistic instruction. Such a 
would be of great assistance to the offi- 
cers of your association in arranging pro- 
grams, to administrators who seek men 
for staff itions, and therefore to every 
member. It would be most useful if issued 
as a separate publication, although it 
might be possible to publish it as a section 
of the Quarrerty which could be reprinted 
by itself. 
Professional organizations are distin- 
ished by their qualifications for mem- 
rship even more, perhaps, than by their 
aims and ideals. If AATJ is a professional 
organization, which is a debatable ques- 
tion, it is certainly in need of some more 
definite basis for selecting its membership 
than is at present provided in our con- 
stitution. If you are familiar with that 
document you know that anyone who 
teaches journalism in colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States or Canada, and 
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anyone “formerly engaged in the teachin, 
of journalism or temporarily not engag 


in such work,”’ may me a member of 
this association simply by applying for 
membership and securing the signature of 
three present members. The recommenda- 
tion of present members obviously should 
be an essential part of membership re- 
quirements, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether that should be the only hurdle 
between 181,000,000 persons and AATJ 
participation. All other learned societies 
demand some proof that a prospective 
member shall have met certain educational 
standards, that he shall have demon- 
strated his ability to practice the profes- 
sion in a manner both capable and ethical. 
We require nothing like that. Anybody 
can start teaching journalism (and far 
too many do so every year). When he 
does he may get the signatures of three of 
our members on his application, and, 
says the constitution: “which application 
must be approved by the executive com- 
mittee.” Perhaps that is the way it should 
be; and then again—perhaps we need 
— revision of our membership require- 
ments. 

We know that few professional societies 
number among their members 100 per cent 
of those eligible. An official of one of the 
branches of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation once showed me statistics on the 
membership of medical doctors in 
county medical societies of his state for 
the year 1989. Many counties showed less 
than 60 per cent of their potential mem- 
bership, and a few were as low as 40 per 
cent. ere were, however, a large num- 
ber of societies enrolling more than 95 per 
cent of their tential membership, and 
many others with from 75 per cent to 90 
per cent. If we believe, as other profes- 
sional societies have demonstrated, that 
unity is the essence of strength, we may 
well profit by their methods of bringing 
their societies to the attention of pros- 
pective members. Many administrators re- 
gard membership in one’s professional so- 
ciety as evidence of one’s professional 
interest and ambition. In our new direc- 
tory, therefore, we should indicate clear] 
each teachers’ affiliation with AATJ, if, 
indeed, we do not exclude all non-members 
from the book entirely. But when once we 
have erected the barrier, we should ac- 
cept all who can pass over it. The advan- 
tages of AATJ membership should be 
forcefully demonstrated to those who can 
qualify. Sample copies of the QuaRTERLY, 
invitations to attend and participate in 
sectional meetings and national conven- 
tions, invitations to submit articles for 
publication, and the opportunity for the 
fullest participation in association activi- 
ties when he becomes a member, all may 
be legitimately used to bring eligible per- 
sons into the organization. 

There may be some division of opinion 
here as to whether we should undertake 
any new activities until our organizational 
problems are solved. I should like to sug- 
gest, however, that a committe be asked 
to canvass the membership to prepare a 
list of those teachers who are willing and 
_ speakers. All of us are periodi- 

ly plagued with the preparation of pro- 
grams for educational, general and jour- 


nalistic organizations with which we feel 
it wise to maintain contact. We soon ex- 
haust the speaking talent near at hand 
and are perplexed in trying to select 
speakers from other —— by our lack 
of factual data. It would be a great serv- 
ice for the AATJ secretary to compile a 
list of kers, with their preferred 
- which could be readily available to 
all our members. It goes without saying 
that no one would list his name thereon 
if he expected to receive an honorarium, 
and also that anyone who would give his 
time and energies to help a colleague in 
this manner would be reimbursed to the 
full amount of his expenses. You are fa- 
miliar with the definition which says: “An 
expert is a man from out of town.” You 
are also familiar with those numerous 
occasions when such an expert can tell 
your own people what you have long 
wanted them to know. e shall have 
more frequent occasion in the future than 
in the past to call upon our friends for 
assistance at school functions, high school 
and college scholastic conventions and 
press association meetings. An AATJ- 
AASDJ Speakers Bureau would be of tre- 
mendous usefulness. 


The convention was addressed by A. 
Van Court Miller, treasurer of the New 
York Herald Tribune, on “Newspaper 
Publishing in 1940” (see page 51). 

H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma) presented 
briefly the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, to be expanded later for pu 
lication in the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 
The report, as published herewith, in- 
cludes membership changes up to De- 
cember $1, as well as receipts and 
expenditures incident to the 1940 con- 
vention. 


Membership.—The continued growth of 
the association is shown by a substantial 
increase in membership during the bien- 
nium. Offsetting a loss of 84 members, 
there has been a gain of 43 members. 
Losses were sustained as follows: Dropped 
for —~ wm of dues, 22; resigned, 8; 
deceased, 4. The resignations were those 
of Harry W. A st, Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh; Dr. Charles P. a 
Columbia H. O. Grauel, Find- 
lay, Ohio; Edwin . Hullinger, Atlantic 
Highlands, New Jersey; O. C. Leiter, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Vernon Nash, Armonk, 
New York; Frank E. Pellegrin, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Mrs. Emma K. Temple, Orange, 
New Jersey. All but two of these have 
given up the teaching of journalism. The 
decea members were William A. Dill, 
University of Kansas, who died February 
8, 1989; Harry T. Baker, Goucher College, 
who died March 18, 1989; Blair Converse, 
Iowa State College. who died May 18, 
1989; and Frederick J. Lazell, formerly 
of the State University of Iowa, who died 
September 28, 1940. 

ains in membership were made as 
follows: New or reinstated members added 
during the biennium, 19; new members 
gained at the 1940 convention, 24. The 
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number of members dropped from the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY mailing list for non- 
payment of dues was 22. One of these 
later resigned and another, on January 
27, 1941, was reinstated. The loss from 
this cause therefore remains at 21. 

Of the 273 members, 243 are men and 
30, or 10.8 per cent, are women. This is 
a .2 per cent increase from 1938 in the 
proportion of women members. Of the 
total membership, 143, or 52 per cent, are 
identified with the 82 institutions consti- 
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nium were kept well within the revenue 
received. Including the receipts from the 
1940 convention, the statement shows a 
balance of more than $600. Payments to 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY have exceeded 
by $48 the amount due and payable to the 
magazine on the basis of $2 for each $3 
collected in dues. This means, in brief, 
that the association has kept its current 
running expenses down to such a point 
that it has been able to make an advance 
payment to the QuarTerRLty and, at the 


same time, to maintain a comfortable 
working balance in the treasury. The de- 
tailed financial statement is as follows: 


tuting the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. 
Finances.—Expenditures for the bien- 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR BIENNIUM 1989-40 
Receipts 


Dues payment erroneously listed in 1938 report as membership dues 
42.00 
1988 dues payments of 54 members ............cccccccccccccccces 162.00 
1989 dues payments of 65 members ............cccccccccccsvccecs 195.00 
1940 convention registration fees of 107 persons.................. 107.00 $1,280.15 


Expenditures 
1989 


Apr. 10—Fred L. Kildow, JourNaLism QuaRTERLY apportionment... $ 250.00 
Dec. 15—Fred L. Kildow, JounNaLisM QUARTERLY apportionment. . 50.00 
1940 

June 15—Fred L. Kildow, Journtism QuarRTERLY apportionment. . 250.00 
July 12—H. H. Herbert, postage for association business.......... 7.50 
Dec. 7—H. H. Herbert, postage for association business.......... 9.00 

Dec. 23—H. H. Herbert, reimbursement of AASDJ for payment of 

Dec. 23—St. Louis Button Co., name badges and cards for con- 

Dec. 28—The Lake Forester, 1,000 letterheads for president ($7.25) 
and 400 convention programs ($28.50)................ 35.75 
Dec. 29—Mrs. Myrtle A. Nicholas, services as convention registrar 15.00 

Dec. 31—Arthur R. Parduhn, county treasurer, 1940 tax on intang- 
ible property (bank balance Jan. 1, 1940)............. -48 

Dec. 31—Transcript Publishing Co., 400 statement cards ($3.90) and 
receipt-ticket forms for convention registration 

Dec. 81—H. H. Herbert, mimeographing copies of constitution and 
Dec. ae Ecke, clerical services at convention registration ii 

Dec. $1—Hotel New Yorker, name badges and cards for convention 

Dec. 31—The Lane Forester, 1,000 envelopes for convention an- 


$ 604.09 


Balance on hand, December 381, 1940...............06. 


Account with JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1939-40 


Due the Quarrerty for share of 1937 dues collected in 1939-40..... $ 28.00 
Due the Quartrerty for share of 1938 dues collected in 1939-40..... 108.00 
Due the Quarterty for share of 1939 dues of 65 members.......... 130.00 
Due the Quarrerty for share of 1940 dues of 91 members.......... 182.0 
Due the Quarterty for share of 1941 dues collected in 1940........ 128.00 $ 576.00 


Advance payment in 1988 on 1939-40 account with JouRNALISM Quvar- 


1989 
Apr. 10—Paid Fred L. Kildow on QuarTerRLy account............ 250.00 
Dec. 15—Paid Fred L. Kildow on Quarrerty account............ 50.00 
1940 
June 15—Paid Fred L. Kildow on Quarrerty account............ 250.00 624.00 


Credit (advance payment on 1941 account with QuaRTERLY $ 48.00 
H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer 


74.00 
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J. L. O'Sullivan (Marquette) moved 
that the secretary-treasurer’s report, 
with the exception of the financial sec- 
tion be approved. The motion, seconded 
by H. E. Birdsong (Temple), was ap- 
proved. The financial report was re- 
ferred to the auditing committee for 
examination. 

Arthur T. Robb, executive editor of 
Editor & Publisher, New York, ad- 
dressed the convention on “Education 
for Journalism” (see page 33). 

The session was adjourned at 12:10 


m. 

Members of the association were 
guests of the New York University De- 
partment of Journalism in the Faculty 
Club at the Washington Square Center 
of the university. Rathbone, chairman of 
the department, gave a welcome address, 
to which a response was made by Presi- 
dent Allen. 


HE afternoon session was called to 

order in the north ballroom of the 
hotel at 2:20 o’clock by President Al- 
len. He introduced Walter M. Dear, 
general manager of the Jersey City 
Jersey Journal and vice president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, who extended greetings on behalf 
of that organizaiton. E. Hamburger, 
former editor of Cahiers de la Presse in 
exile from Paris, was also presented to 
the convention. He made a brief ad- 
dress. 

A symposium on foreign news gath- 
ering was participated in by DeWitt 
Mackenzie, foreign affairs expert of the 
Associated Press (see page 23), Miles 
W. Vaughn, general news manager of 
the United Press, Dr. Ernesto Montene- 
gro, correspondent for La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires, J. C. Ostreicher, director of for- 
eign service for the International News 
Service (see page 29), and Kenneth 
Downs, former head of the Paris bureau 
of the International News Service. 

Vaughn, venturing a series of pre- 
dictions as to major news stories which 
will break in the Far East in 1941, said 
that that part of the world is likely to 
provide some of the biggest page one 
headlines during the year. He said the 
war has made New York the world’s 
greatest news center. 

The session was adjourned at 5 
o'clock. The members went to the offices 
of Editor & Publisher in the Times 
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Building, where they were guests at a 
cocktail party. The visitors were greeted 
by James Wright Brown, president of 
the newspaper, and members of the 
staff. 

On Sunday morning, December 29, at 
9:30 o'clock the convention was re- 
sumed. Four discussion group meetings 
were conducted simultaneously in vari- 
ous rooms of the hotel. The following 
digests have been prepared by the 
group chairmen. 


The roundtable on the press and publi 
opinion, under the chairmanship of 0. W. 
Riegel (Washington and Lee), began with 
a report by E. C. Wilson, of Elmo Roper, 
Inc., on a field survey made in eastern 
Ohio of opinion changes during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1940 (see page 10). 
The survey was a cooperative undertaking 
of the Roper organization and the Office 
of Radio Research of Columbia University 
and employed the panel technique of mul- 
tiple contacts with a selected cross-section 
of the population. 

Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), and Rus- 
sell I. Thackrey (Kansas State), reported 
on a study of the effects of non-feature 
motion pictures on attitudes. Propagan- 
distic films were shown to a group trained 
in the analysis of propaganda techniques 
and to another group not so trained, with 
results that seemed to indicate that the 
attitude-response of the two groups was 
not dissimilar. (A report on this study 
will be presented in the June QuaRTERLY.) 

Paul F. Lazarfeld, of the Office of Radio 
Research, discussed the relative effective- 
ness of radio and newspaper in the for- 
mation of public opinion (see page 10). 
He compared newspaper reading with 
radio listening habits, emphasized differ- 
ences in the kinds of services offered by 
the two mediums, and mentioned a num- 
ber of ways in which press and radio are 
not only complementary but actually re- 
quire each other in order to attain the 
highest degree of effectiveness. 

George Gallup. director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, cited a num- 
ber of ways in which newspapers are en- 
deavoring to overcome the natural physi- 
cal difficulty of reading in comparison 
with radio listening, pointing out that by- 
products of radio competition have been 
greater newspaper readability and an em- 
phasis in the press on services which radio 
is not so well adapted to give. 

A general critique of all papers was 
made by David Rosenblum, treasurer and 
general manager of the New York Post. 

The roundtable for teachers of journal- 
ism-advertising and courses related to the 
business side of the newspaper was pre- 
sided over by Thomas F. Barnhart (Min- 
nesota). 

In the absence of Arne Rae (Illinois), 
his paper on “Cooperation with State and 
National Editorial Associations’ was sum- 
marized briefly and made available for 
examination by teachers at the end of the 
roundtable program. Rae’s paper dealt 
chiefly with projects undertaken by schools 
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and departments of journalism for state 
press association groups and other profes- 
sional organizations. The advantages of 
such projects were shown by numerous 
statements by teachers. 

Marvin presented an informal discussion 
of “Projects for Classes.” Emphasis was 
iven to student-published issues of week- 
y newspapers, to commercial printing and 
to detailed layouts of weekly newspaper 
publishing and printing offices and shops. 

In his discussion of “Fields of Research 
for Journalism-Business Management 
Teachers,’ E. Marion Johnson (Syracuse) 
outlined fields of research, and emphasized 
his view that teachers must assure them- 
selves that they have practical, profes- 
sional problems of interest to publishers 
before they proceed with investigations. 
He also said that professional research 
should consist of more than a tryout for 
a research technique or method. 

In a discussion of “Seminars for Stu- 
dents Interested in Small-Town Newspa- 
pers,” participants pointed out that 1) 
seminars are conducted by a few schools 
for graduate students, 2) other schools 
use the seminar name and methodology in 
courses for undergraduates, 3) others use 
seminar methods in topics courses for 
senior students. One teacher from a school 
not offering graduate work said _ that, 
lacking evidence to show that selected 
seniors could not do as well as gradyate 
students in seminar work, his institution 
would continue to offer a seminar-like 
course for selected last-year students. As 
a whole, the term “seminar” is confined 
to courses offered on the graduate level. 

Discussion at the press photography 
roundtable was divided among teachers of 
photography and working press photog- 
raphers. Floyd Arpan_ (Northwestern), 
chairman, was assisted by Herbert Bruck- 
er (Columbia) and C. R. F. Smith 
(Louisiana State). News 
who took part were Harold Blumenfeld, 
Acme News Pictures, and Mary Morris 
and Allan Fisher, PM. 

A report of a survey of all journalism 
schools showed that forty-four offer in- 
struction in photography but that, except 
in five or six schools, courses are given 
with little or no equipment and that many 
departments meet objections from college 
curriculum committees to the _ establish- 
ment of press photography courses. 

Working press photographers asked two 
questions: Can or should journalism 
schools offer courses in press photograhy? 
and, if the answer to the first question is 
affirmative, what procedures should they 
use? The three photographers agreed that 
schools of journalism could offer excellent 
courses in the mechanics of photography, 
but said that they can provide little in 
way of photographic experience. This must 
be obtained “in the field on regular jobs,” 
they said. 

Though they agreed that “little is being 
done” in AASDJ institutions in the field 
of photography, they suggested that en- 
couragement should be given to schools 
which have facilities for offering “a good 
first course in fundamentals” and to those 
whose situation permits them to take ad- 
of lecturers from the professional 
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That specialized courses and job place- 
ment committees in journalism schools are 
not only most helpful but are a necessity 
was the consensus expressed by magazine 
editors employing graduates and by deans, 
chairmen and teachers training and plac- 
ing them at the roundtable on ‘“Placin 
Journalism Graduates” with Helen a 
Patterson (Wisconsin) as chairman. 

Training that schools should give be- 
fore graduates go to positions was dis- 
cussed by Ruth Boyle, editorial staff, Good 
Housekeeping; Eloise Davison, women's 
page editor, New York Herald Tribune; 
and Frances Andrew, speaking for Ellen 
Pennell, Director of Consumer Relations, 
Associated Grocer Manufacturers. They 
urged the teachers to train their students 
to be “more practical,” to be “able to see 
things to be done” and not to be so “busy 
at seeming to be busy.” 

Dr. Iona Logie, Hunter College, dis- 
cussed the survey which she made on 
where women find jobs in journalism. 
She pointed out that, though 54 per cent 
of the 900 women queried found their first 
jobs on newspapers, many of them later 
went into magazine, advertising or public- 
ity work because of higher salaries. 

Speaking from their experience as di- 
rectors of schools having _ specialized 
courses for women, Grant M. Hyde (Wis- 
consin), Kenneth E. Olson (Northwestern) 
and Roy L. French (Southern California) 
told of the purpose and value of such 
courses and said that, with such courses 
in their curricula, they had few difficult 
problems of placement. 

That a wide range of content of special- 
ized courses exists was shown in the dis- 
cussion of the courses Helen P. Hostetter 
(Kansas State), Eleanor Carroll (Colum- 
bia) and Katherine Goeppinger (Iowa 
State), whose paper was read by Charles 
E. Rogers (Iowa State), offer. 

Dean John E. Drewry (Georgia) ex- 
plained his plan of internships to enable 
his students to get practical experience 
before graduation. He said that many stu- 
dents get permanent positions on the pa- 
pers where they have had internships. 

“Job clinics’ at the University of Okla- 
homa were explained by John H. Casey in 
a paper read by Grace Ray (Oklahoma). 
Charles E. Flynn’s paper, read by R. R. 
Barlow (Illinois), told of the work of the 
appointments committee which gives stu- 
dents guidance and which provides a 
service to prospective employers by fur- 
nishing complete data on graduates and 
alumni. Niel Plummer (Kentucky) and 
Siegfried Mickelson (Kansas) told of the 
success of the bulletins issued by their 
schools which contain pictures and lists of 
qualifications and experience of each grad- 
uate. Douglass Miller (Syracuse) explained 
the relationship of the school with the 
state press. By means of letters sent out to 
every possible employer, contacts are made 
which enable Syracuse to place graduates 
without difficulty. 

An exhibit of projects which aid in place- 
ment at the University of Kansas, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, University of Oregon 
and the University of Wisconsin showed 
what those schools are doing to make it 
easier for graduates to find their first jobs. 
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At the conclusion of the discussion 
group meetings, Wilder Breckenridge, 
sales manager of the bureau of adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, addressed the conven- 
tion on “The Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading.” Visually depicted 
on a screen were illustrations of news- 
paper pages with explanations as to the 
reader appeal of various types of head- 
lines, page makeup and advertising ar- 
rangement. This study, the speaker said, 
while only partly complete, has already 
revealed much information of invalu- 
able worth to newspaper publishers. 

The session was adjourned at 12:15 
p.m. 


I N the afternoon session, beginning at 
2 o'clock, five discussion group meet- 
ings were held simultaneously. 


The problem of pre-journalism training 
was approached from several points of 
view in a roundtable with R. R. Barlow 
(Illinois) chairman. E. N. Doan (Ohio 
State) led the discussion from the point of 
view of the pre-journalism requirements of 
students in the editorial curriculum of a 
school of journalism. Rathbone (New York) 
dealt with the problem as it pertains 
to advertising students. Kildow (Minne- 
sota) approached the problem as it relates 
to majors in community journalism. E. K. 
Johnston (Missouri) spoke from the point 
of view of majors in business management. 

The discussion relating to pre-editorial 
training emphasized the need for a broad 
social science curriculum which includes 
also rhetoric, literature and science. Em- 
pa was placed upon the need for courses 
n old-fashioned geography as well as in 
economic geography. The conventional lib- 
eral arts requirement of two years of for- 
eign language was both criticized and 
defended. Opponents of this requirement 
apparently believed that more time should 
be devoted to the social sciences. Believers 
in language training pointed to the fact 
that language is the journalist's tool, and 
that the study of foreign languages trains 
= student in diction, construction and 

yle. 

The value of American history was 
pointed out. It was asked why there is not 
more appreciation of the value of courses 
in speech. The comprehensive and inte- 
grated training being provided in the newer 
general colleges or divisions was pointed to 
with the assertion that such training is 
ideally suited to the needs of future jour- 
nalists. 

There seemed to be unanimous agreement 
that the pre-journalism curriculum should 
include, either in the first or the second 
year, a course in journalism of the survey 
type for purposes of orientation. 

In leading the discussion of the pre- 
advertising needs of students, Rathbone de- 
veloped the thesis that the “best education 
is a broad education” and that advertising 
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students need a cultural background as 
much as do editorial students. This point 
of view was apparently acceptable to all 
who participated in the discussion. 

Kildow, reporting upon a survey he 
made, said he found no school with a pre- 
scribed curriculum preceding the work in 
community journalism. Teachers of com- 
munity journalism, however, placed special 
emphasis upon certain desirable courses. 
Among them were courses in principles of 
economics, statistics, principles of sociol- 
ogy, social interaction, rural sociology, 
psychology, salesmanship, marketing and 
accountancy. 

a needs of business management 
students were Ceclared by Johnston to in- 
clude, in addition to a liberal arts back- 
ground, courses in business letter writing, 
business law, accountancy, marketing, local 
rural government and rural organizations, 
how to use oemes reports, the laws 
of legal publication and government regu- 
lations of the press generally. 

Unanimity was expressed upon the desir- 
ability of a liberal arts pre-journalism 
training for students in all sequences of 
curricula of schools of journalism. 
out the discussion there was considerable 
criticism of present liberal arts courses as 
being lacking in efficiency and practicality 
—— point of view of the future jour- 
nalist. 

The group adopted a motion proposing 
to the AATJ that a special committee be 
appointed to continue the study of pre- 
journalism curricular problems. 

A new “dark age” of censorship in 
Europe, accompanying extension of the 
war, was foreseen by Otto D. Tolischus, 
former Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Times and winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize for distinguished foreign correspon- 
dents in a panel discussion on “The Press 
and World Affairs.” Mr. Tolischus re- 
ported that the German government is “‘ex- 
erting pressure” in neutral nations to con- 
trol news sources as they affect the 
United States. 

Mr. Tolischus was one of six members 
of the panel directed by Robert W. Des- 
mond (California). Others were Neil Mac 
Neil, an assistant managing editor of the 
New York Times; Joe Alex Morris, foreign 
news editor, the United Press; Kingsbury 
Smith, executive assistant to the director 
of foreign service, International News Serv- 
ice; Guenther Reinhardt, membership sec- 
retary of the Association of Foreign Press 
Correspondents in the United States and 
correspondent for Der Bund of Berne, 
Switzerland; and Lawrence de Neufville, 
foreign news editor of Young America, 
formerly of Reuters. Several other foreign 
correspondents were in the participating 
group. 

Among new facets in the foreign news 
picture, it was stated, rumor had been ele- 
vated to a position of importance as a key 
to foreign events, because of the restraints 
placed upon the former traditional sources 
—the foreign press, government offices and 
diplomatic and personal contacts. Not all 
news stories are based on rumors or reports 
of tipsters, the news men were quick to 
point out. but, because of the unusual situ- 
ation existing, more of them originate from 
such beginnings than previously. 
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Mr. Smith discussed the censorship prob- 
lems at some length, paying tribute to the 
correspondents for their hardihood and 
their general success in giving readers a 
helpful account of events. He said, among 
other things, that the censorship is making 
the foreign writer a better newspaper man, 
and that occasionally the censor may be a 
help to the correspondent, enabling him to 
check his facts. ‘““‘There are even occasions,” 
he added, “when the censor encourages the 
correspondent to disguise the facts in his 
story, or bury them, so that the censor 
himself will not get into trouble with his 
superiors for passing a particular story.” 

The members of the panel discussed pres- 
sures exerted upon newspapers by readers 
whose interests or emotions are involved in 
the war situation. It seemed to be the con- 
sensus, however, that such pressures were 
not as severe today as they had been at 
the time of the Spanish Civil War, when 
religious and political groups were especi- 
ally active in support of their special biases. 
Reference was made, also, to the back- 
ground and training of most advantage to 
a correspondent or foreign news editor. 
Mr. Morris expressed the view that the 
aggressive reportorial technique displayed 
by a good police reporter is an essential 
tool for successful foreign correspondence, 
although all agreed that sound knowledge 
of history, politics, and economics must go 
along with reportorial ability. 

Three journalism teachers who had been 
newspaper men and a Chicago Tribune 
copyreader who had been a journalism 
teacher told a roundtable about teaching 
reporting and editing in five different parts 
of the country. 

Grant Hyde (Wisconsin) reviewed thirty 
years of “progressive and shaping” experi- 
ences with instruction in reporting—a “sort 
of philosophy of journalism teaching.”’ he 
called it. Hyde sees unavoidable disadvan- 
tages about trying to reproduce completely 
the conditions of a daily newspaper office. 
He sees certain. advantages about the 
“academic” approach to teaching under- 
graduates. 

Henry F. Pringle. Pulitzer prize bio- 
grapher. magazine writer, formerly a New 
York World reporter and now professor of 
journalism (Columbia), told of the methods 
he and his two assistants use at Columbia 
with New York City as a laboratory and 
seven graduate students as cubs. 

A paper on “the stop and go signs” of 
metropolitan copy desk methods was writ- 
ten for the roundtable by Howard Taylor, 
assistant telegraph editor of the Chicago 
Tribune. In Mr. Taylor’s absence, his paper 
was read by John Hamilton (New York 
University). Mr. Taylor’s paper discussed 
procedures on the Tribune desk against his 
teaching background at the universities of 
Colorado and Missouri. 


Clifford Weigle (Stanford) described 
copyreading instruction at Stanford and 
the books used. 

Following the four talks, Chairman 
Roscoe Ellard (Missouri) led a general 
discussion of teaching techniques. 
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After the roundtable dealing with radio, 
an informal committee was organized to 
study the place of radio journalism courses 
and of other courses in radio, the objec- 
tives of such courses, teaching techniques, 
relationship between an academic approach 
to the subject and the commercial broad- 
casters and a definition of the field itself. 
On this committee are: 

Dowling Leatherwood (Emory). Norval 
Neil Luxon (Ohio State), Siegfried Mickel- 
son (Kansas), H. B. Michelson (West Vir- 
ginia). Paul H. Wagner (Indiana) and 
Willett Main Kempton Georgia), who con- 
ducted the roundtable. Wagner was named 
temporary chairman. 

William Shirer, Berlin correspondent for 
CBS, outlined the position of radio journal- 
ists in German-occupied Europe at the meet- 
ing. Recently returned to this country, he 
said that radio censorship is exercised 
through a Nazi edict requiring all foreign 
news commentators to broadcast from pre- 
pared scripts which must be presented to 
an official thirty minutes before each broad- 
cast. This differs, he said, from the German 
control of press dispatches which operates 
after, not before, the news is sent from 
occupied Europe. 

Guy Hickock, until January 1 in charge 
of foreign broadcasts for NBC, told the 
group that foreign language broadcasts of 
American interpretations of world events 
were becoming increasingly important and 
that NBC now broadcasts by short wave 
in seven languages to a listening audience 
which it knows is tremendous. Even in 
contemporary Germany. Mr. Shirer added, 
the American correspondents in Berlin esti- 
mate 8,000,000 people listen to German 
language broadcasts every day. 

Paul White, who had just returned from 
South America, reported on the large lis- 
tening audience which short waves news- 
casts of CBS attract in American republics. 

Other speakers, including Charles L. 
Sanders (Iowa), Leatherwood, Kempton 
and Wagner, discussed approach and 
methods of teaching courses in radio. 
Leatherwood outlined the problems of 
teaching radio journalism by dividing them 
into objectives: technical, cultural, profes- 
sional; what to teach: background, radio 
speaking, radio writing; how to teach; 
how. when, where and who should teach 
courses. 


A roundtable on administrative prob- 
lems, under the chairmanship of C. E. 
Rogers (Iowa State), had an attendance 
of thirty persons, most of whom hold 
executive positions in schools and de- 
partments. The discussion, which was 
opened by Thackrey, was of an informal 
nature. Topics considered included the 
following: Use of a laboratory newspa- 
per; methods of news and _ editorial 
supervision; problems created by the 
presence of the Guild in cities in which 
schools are located; relation of schools 
to situations in which newspaper groups 
are at odds with each other; practical 
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methods whereby schools may serve as 
research agencies for newspaper groups; 
problems of faculty personnel, duties 
and relationships; maintenance of 
friendly and fruitful relations between a 
school and its alumni. Varticipating 
were M. Lyle Spencer (Syracuse), John 
E. Stempel (Indiana), French, Casey, 
A. A. Applegate (Michigan State), J. L. 
O'Sullivan (Marquette), Olson, Bird- 
song, Johnson, Pollard, Carl W. Acker- 
man (Columbia) and Frank L. Martin 
(Missouri) . 

The roundtable groups adjourned at 
about 4 p.m., and at 4:15 o’clock the 
members reassembled in the ballroom 
for the final business session of the con- 
vention. Seventy-two members were 
present. Miller presented the report of 
the resolutions committee, as follows: 


Whereas the Columbia University Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, the New York 
Times, the New York University Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Editor @ Publisher 
and sundry other New York journalistic 
enterprises have extended their hospitality 
to the association, and whereas many staff 
members of New York City newspapers, 
magazines and press associations have par- 
ticipated in its program, the association 
expresses its thanks to all these organiza- 
tions and persons who have contributed to 
the success of this convention. 

Whereas the association membership has 
enjoyed a profitable 1940 convention, the 
association expresses its thanks and ap- 
preciation to its officers whose efforts have 
made possible this program. 

Whereas Professor H. H. Herbert, direc- 
tor of the University of Oklahoma School 
of Journalism, has at great personal cost 
served the association loyally for eleven 
years as its secretary-treasurer, the asso- 
ciation records its sincere appreciation of 
his long and faithful service and acknowl- 
edges its indebtedness to him for the effec- 
tive conduct of the office he has 
through these years. 

Whereas the deaths of three members of 
the association have occurred since its last 
convention, the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism expresses the sin- 
cere regret of its members and in this 
simple manner recognizes the manifold ef- 
forts in behalf of education for journalism 
of Blair Converse, head of the Department 
of technical journalism, Iowa State College, 
and president of this association in 1987; 
of William Adelbert Dill of the University 
of Kansas Department of Journalism; and 


of Frederick John Lazell, former professor. 


of the University of Iowa School of Jour- 
— and president of this association in 

Whereas the newspapers of the United 
States are the freest in the world and are 
performing their function of informing the 
public more effectively than ever before in 
their history, the association reaffirms its 
belief in the general integrity of the press 
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of the United States and its loyalty to the 
fundamental principle of the freedom of 
the press. 


Miller moved the adoption of the 
resolutions as read. The motion, sec- 
onded by Walker, was approved. 

Barnhart presented the report of the 
committee on membership qualifications, 
as follows: 


Your committee, appointed to examine 
the membership requirements of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
reports that the phrasing of the membership 
section of the constitution of this organiza- 
tion apparently is in need of some revision. 
After a review of that particular section, 
your committee recommends to the incom- 
ing president that a committee be ap- 
pointed to make a detailed study of Article 
8, Membership, and report its recommen- 
dations at the next meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Journalism. 


Barnhart moved that the committee 
report be adopted. Thackrey asked that 
the report be prepared and distributed 
to the members in advance of the 
meeting, so that action may be taken 
upon it at that time. The motion, sec- 
onded by Marvin, was approved. 

Barlow presented the report of the 
committee on place and time of meet- 
ing, recommending that the association 
meet next year in a Midwestern city in 
conjunction with the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, and that the officers of the 
association, in consultation with the 
executive committee of the AASDJ, se- 
lect the city at a fairly early date. The 
motion, seconded by M. G. Osborn 
(Louisiana), was approved. 

Plummer presented the report of the 
auditing committee, as follows: 

The auditing committee has examined 
the report of H. H. Herbert, which was 
submitted to the convention on December 
28, 1940, and has found the records com- 
plete and accurate to the date of Decem- 
ber 23, 1940. 

The committee feels, however, that a few 
words of explanation of the relatively small 
balance in the account of the American 
of Journalism 
should be made. This situation has come 
about through the advances made to the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY during a_ period 
when the AATJ did not meet, with the re- 
sult that a large number of the members 
became technically delinquent in their 
dues. It is the belief of the committe that 
the past dues collected at the convention 
will offset substantially these advances 
made to the QuarTeRLy in the years 1939 
and 1940. 

To give a complete picture of the AATJ 
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finances for publication in the QuarTERLy, 
and to give final clearance to the outgoing 
secretary-treasurer, the auditing committee 
recommends that the president-elect of the 
AATJ name an interim auditing committee 
which will check the AATJ accounts from 
the date of December 238, 1940, to January 
1, 1941, or to whatever early date the re- 
tiring secretary-treasurer turns the records 
and books over to the new secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 


Plummer moved the adoption of the 
committee report. The motion, seconded 
by Birdsong, was approved. 

Barlow, explaining that it was the 
sentiment of members who attended the 
roundtable on pre-journalism curricula 
during the afternoon session that 
the problems there raised deserved fur- 
ther study, moved that the incoming 
president be instructed to appoint a 
committee to study and report upon the 
problems of pre-journalism and non- 
professional training at the next meet- 
ing, this committee to be composed of 
a chairman and two _ representatives 
from each of the six regional groups and 
to function in close collaboration with 
the National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. The motion, 
seconded by Doan, was approved. 

In response to President Allen’s re- 
quest for information, Osborn reported 
that J. Willard Ridings (Texas Chris- 
tian University) was elected in March, 
1940, by the southwestern group as its 
regional director of the association. 
Spencer drew attention to the fact that 
the northeastern group has had no re- 
gional director since the removal of 
President Allen from Rutgers to North- 
western. Allen suggested that the north- 
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eastern members hold a meeting during 
the spring and choose a new regional 
director. 

Davis, reporting for the committee on 
nominations, presented the list of nomi- 
nees: President, Ralph O. Nafziger 
(Minnesota) and Raymond B. Nixon 
(Emory); vice president, Reuel R. Bar- 
low (Illinois) and Douglass W. Miller 
(Syracuse); secretary-treasurer, Norval 
Neil Luxon (Ohio State). Davis moved 
the adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee. The motion, seconded by Otto 
W. Prochazka (Pennsylvania State), 
was approved. The meeting was then 
opened to nominations from the, floor. 
Doan nominated Reginald Coggeshall 
(Maine) for president. In response to a 
question from the floor, President Allen 
ruled that a candidate receiving a plur- 
ality of the votes would be declared 
elected. Upon motion of Osborn, sec- 
onded by Luxon, nominations for offi- 
cers were closed, and the convention 
proceeded to vote for president and vice 
president. The balloting resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Nafziger; vice president, 
Miller. Upon motion of Rathbone, sec- 
onded by Miller, the secretary was in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
Luxon for secretary-treasurer. 

President Allen then introduced the 
newly elected officers, Nafziger, Miller 
and Luxon, and expressed his satisfac- 
tion at being able to turn over the 
presidency to his successor. Nafziger 
made a brief response, expressing appre- 
ciation of the honor bestowed upon him. 

There being no further business, the 
convention approved a motion to ad- 
journ, at 5:30 p.m. 

H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer 


